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AP  Launches  Subsidiary  to  Sell 
By-Products  of  Newsgathering 


McCambridge  and  Gramling  Resign  AP 
Positions  to  Direct  Revenue-Producing 
Activities  of  Press  Association,  Inc. 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Oliver  Gramling 


formation  of  Press  Association, 

Inc.,  as  a  wholly-owned  subsi^ary 
of  the  Associated  Press  to  produce 
new  revenue 
from  “certain 
activities,”  in- 
^ding  radio 
news  reports  to 
non  -  members, 
and  to  find  raw 
markets  for  sale¬ 
able  by-products 
of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  news  gath¬ 
ering  organiza¬ 
tions,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan  24 
by  the  AP. 

Significant  and 

historic,  the  move  of  the  AP  subsidiary 
into  the  selling  field  may  not  ease  the 
war’s  financial  burden  on  AP  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  immediately  but  “it  is 
certainly  the  answer  to  the  problem 
confronting  the  AP  since  the  war 
started,”  EnnoR  &  Publisher  was  told 
by  William  J.  McCambridge,  who  has 
resigned  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  AP  to  be  general  manager  of 
Press  Association,  Inc. 

To  Exploit  AP  Inventions 

Exploitation  of  the  commercial  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  inventions  and  processes 
developed  in  the  AP  laboratory  to  im¬ 
prove  news  and  photo  transmission 
will  be  perhaps  the  most  important 
imdertaking  of  the  subsidiary  later. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned.  Since 
1935  approximately  100  patents  have 
been  obtained  by  the  AP  on  devices 
and  processes  valuable  in  and  out  of 
the  newspaper  field.  These  patents 
are  being  assigned  by  the  AP  to  Press 
Association,  Inc. 

The  official  announcement  by  the 
AP  follows; 

“Press  Association,  Inc.,  all  of  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  launched  by 
the  latter  organization  to  carry  on 
certain  activities,  including  salvage 
operations,  which  experience  has 
shown  can  better  be  handled  by 


dated  Press  of  Germany,  GmbH,  was 
organized  the  same  year,  operating 
on  the  continent,  with  headquarters 
in  Berlin.  It  operates  a  news  photo 
service.  In  1939  La  Prensa  Asociada 
(the  Spanish  equivalent  for  the  name 
of  the  Associated  Press)  was  incor¬ 
porated  to  administer  the  Associated 
Press  Service  in  Latin  America.  The 
success  that  has  attended  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  subsidiary  companies 
has  entirely  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
procedure. 

“P.A.,  among  other  things,  will  ar¬ 
range  for  and  supervise  the  news 
availability  of  the  Associated  Press 
news  to  radio.  Offices  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  be  located  on  a  separate 
floor  in  the  building  at  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza  which  has  come  to  be  known 
popularly  as  ‘the  news  center  of  the 
world’  since  the  AssocLited  Press 
moved  its  New  York  headquarters  to 
that  address  in  December,  1938  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  building. 

“The  new  company  will  begin 
operations  as  soon  as  the  ofiices  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  building  are 
ready  for  occupancy. 

“’liie  executive  head  of  PA.  will  be 
William  J.  McCambridge,  formerly 
assistant  general  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Mr.  McCambridge’s  title  will  be  that 
of  general  manager.  Oliver  Gramling, 
formerly  an  executive  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  AP  and  author 
of  a  current  best  seller  non-fiction 
book,  ‘AP — The  Story  of  News,’  will 
be  assistant  general  manager. 


photo  collection  and  dissemination  in 
the  year  1941  make  it  advisable  for 
the  Associated  Press  to  relieve  itself 


W.  J.  McCambridge 

of  many  activities  which,  while  related 
to  news  and  news  photo  collection  and 
dissemination,  are  more  or  less  ex¬ 
traneous  to  the  work  of  furnishing 
news  to  newspapers.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Associated  Press  is 
delegating  the  actual  gathering  and 
distribution  of  news  and  news  photoi 


“There  are  eight  directors.  Seven  its  prime  mission — to  any  other  agency. 


of  them  constitute  the  present  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Associated  Press:  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat;  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram; 
Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Paul 
Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  E. 
H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News.  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 


subsidiary  company  than  directly  by  is  also  a  director, 


the  news  association  itself.  It  will  be 
familiarly  known  as  P.A. 

“The  new  organization  is  the  fourth 
subsidiary  established  and  owned  by 
the  Associated  Press.  The  first  was 
the  Associated  Press  of  Great  Britain, 
Ltd.,  which  began  operations,  with 
head  offices  in  London,  in  1931.  It  is 
an  administrative  organization  which 


“Additional  activities  of  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.  will  be  decided  upon 
by  the  board  of  directors  as  matters 
progress.  Broadly,  the  obligation  of 
the  new  company  wili  be  to  relieve 
the  parent  company  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  details  not  intimately  part  of 
the  regular  news  and  news  photo  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  for  publication 


delivers  news  and  news  pictures  to  by  Associated  Press  member  papers. 
England  and  is  not  to  be  confused  a  statement  respecting  the  crea- 

with  AP  bureaus  abroad  which  gather  tion  of  the  subsidiary,  Mr.  Cooper 
news  for  use  by  Associated  Press  said: 

members  in  this  country.  The  Asso-  “ ‘The  complexities  of  news  and  news 


On  the  other  hand,  segregation  of  these 
extraneous  matters  to  another  com¬ 
pany  will  facilitate  more  than  ever 
this  prime  function  of  the  AP.’” 

'The  precedents  of  AP  subsidiaries 
abroad  and  the  drain  on  AP  reserves 
imposed  by  intensive  war  coverage 
were  major  factors  which  led  to  the 
decision  to  establish  P.A.  as  a  selling 
organization  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  AP’s  corporate  set-up  as  a 
cooperative,  non-profit  organization 
of  newspaper  owners,  it  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  sell  to  non-members  the  by¬ 
products  developed  in  recent  years. 
With  liberalization  of  the  AP’s  policy 
toward  sponsored  programs  favored 
unconditionally  by  674  members  in 
last  year’s  questionnaire,  a  major  step 
was  taken  toward  establishment  of  the 
U.  S.  subsidiary. 

Mr.  McCambridge  admitted  this 
week  that  the  AP’s  war  expenses 
“have  thrown  us  into  the  red.” 

“We  were  drawing  from  the  reserve 
fund  in  1940  and  at  the  present  time 
this  situation  is  continuing.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  obtained  further 
details  on  the  creation  of  P.A.  and  its 
scope  and  significance  from  the  in¬ 
corporation  papers  filed  at  Albany 
and  from  an  exclusive  interview  with' 
Mr.  McCambridge  and  Mr.  Gramling^ 
Revenue  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Gram- 
ling’s  book  on  the  AP,  of  which  some 
20,000  copies  have  been  sold  since 
Oct.  21,  is  one  of  the  immediate  fruits 
of  PA.’s  plan.  P.A.  also  will  receive 
proceeds  from  a  radio  dramatization 
of  the  book,  announced  this  week,  and, 
if  it  is  eventually  filmed,  from  the 
movie  rights. 

Air  Programs,  Inc.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  an  agreement  with 
the  AP  for  the  production  “Men 
Against  Time!”,  adapted  from  Mr. 
Gramling’s  history  of  the  AP.  His¬ 
toric  episodes  will  be  tied-up  with 
news  broadcasts. 

In  the  incorporation  papers  filed  at 
Albany,  Press  Association,  Inc.,  pro¬ 
posed: 

“To  obtain,  procure,  buy,  sell,  dis¬ 
tribute,  print  and  prepare  for  publi¬ 
cation  any  and  all  kinds  of  news, 
information  and  intelligence,  literary 
property  and  material  of  all  kinds, 
including  illustrations,  cartoons  and 
drawings  for  publication  and  use  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  motion  pictures 
and  radio  broadcasts,  and  to  lease, 
rent  and  use  any  and  all  kinds  of 
transmission  facilities  and  equipment 
or  any  other  transmitting  or  repro¬ 
ducing  method  now  or  hereafter 
available. 

“To  apply  for,  obtain,  register,  pur¬ 
chase,  lease  or  otherwise  acquire,  and 
to  hold,  use  grant,  license  in  respect 
to,  to  sell,  assign  pledge  and  otherwise 
dispose  of: 

“Copyrights  of  all  kinds,  trademarks 
and  tradenames  for  any  and  all  prop¬ 
erty  and  materials  dealt  in  by  Ae 
corporation. 

May  Take  Over  Going  Concern 

“Inventions,  secret  processes,  formu¬ 
lae,  patented  devices,  letters  patent 
and  licenses  under  letters  patent  and 
similar  rights  and  property. 

“To  purchase  and  otherwise  acquire 
real  and  personal  property  of  any  and 
all  kinds.... 

“To  purchase,  hold,  sell  and  transfer 
the  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock, 
provided  it  shall  not  use  its  fimds  or 
profits  for  the  purchase  of  its  own 
shares  of  stock  when  such  use  will 
cause  an  impairment  of  its  capital, 
and  providing,  further,  that  the  shares 
of  its  own  capital  stock  belonging  to 
it  shall  not  be  voted  upon  directly  or 
indirectly. 

“To  acquire  and  take  over  as  a  going 
concern  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  any  person,  firm,  association  or 
corporation  engaged  in  any  business 
which  this  corporation  is  authorize! 
to  carry  on,  and  in  connection  there¬ 
with  to  acquire  the  good  will  and  all 
or  any  part  of  the  assets  and  to  assumi 
and  otherwise  provide  for  any  of  th( 
liabilities  of  the  owner  or  owners  oi 
any  such  business.” 

All  this  may  be  done  “either  alone 
or  associated  with  other  corporations, 
firms,  or  individuals,”  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  papers  state. 

Total  shares  issued  are  limited  to 
4000,  all  of  one  class,  without  par 
value. 

Directors,  which  are  to  number  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  18,  need 


4 


not  be  stockholders,  according  to  the 
charter  application. 

The  papers  named  as  directors  until 
the  first  annual  meeting;  Arthur 
Moynihan  and  William  R.  Covington, 
both  of  400  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  Mary  Ellen  Horne,  275  Gun 
Hill  Road,  New  York,  all  subscribers 
to  the  certificate  filed  Oct.  14,  1940, 
and  each  the  holder  of  one  share. 

Directors  “may  meet  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  state,”  it  was  stated,  and  the 
“corporation  may  issue  and  sell  au¬ 
thorized  shares  without  part  value, 
for  such  consideration  as.... may  be 
fixed  by  directors.” 

Mr.  McCambridge  described  P.  A. 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  as  “self-financ¬ 
ing.”  The  AP  directors,  he  added,  will 
make  a  detailed  reptort  on  operations 
to  date  in  their  report  to  the  annual 
meeting  in  April. 

Radio  is  Immediate  Field 

Radio  will  be  the  new  organization's 
biggest  field  “for  the  moment,”  Mr. 
McCambridge  admitted,  “but  there  will 
be  many  things  we  may  be  doing 
later.” 

The  idea  of  utilizing  by-products  of 
tlie  AP’s  news  and  photos  to  produce 
new  revenue  has  been  discussed  by 
the  AP’s  board  of  directors  for  several 
years.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 
First  step  toward  the  creation  of  Press 
Association,  Inc.,  was  taken  last  Oc¬ 
tober  when  the  AP  directors  approved 
plans  for  the  new  organization.  After 
the  charter  application  was  in,  the 
directors  of  P.  A.  were  elected  in 
November  by  the  AP  board. 

Mr.  McCambridge  and  Mr.  Gramling 
were  elected  as  the  directing  execu¬ 
tives  by  the  P.  A.  board  early  this 
month.  They  resigned  immediately 
from  their  AP  positions  and  are  now 
cleaning  up  details  while  awaiting 
completion  of  P.  A’s  offices,  about 
March  1. 

It  has  not  been  decided  whether  a 
successor  to  Mr.  McCambridge  as  AP 
assistant  general  manager  will  be 
chosen.  No  successor  to  Mr.  Gramling 
will  be  necessary,  since  the  member¬ 
ship  department  he  has  headed  will  be 
taken  over  as  part  of  the  P.  A.  sales 
organization.  The  subsidiary  will 
handle  AP  membership  applications  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  AP  board. 

The  AP  laboratory  and  its  staff  also 
are  being  transferred  to  the  subsidiary. 

The  radio  news  staff  organized  in 
December  to  carry  on  “experimental 
operations”  is  now  servicing  400  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  AP’s  processed  news 
wire,  according  to  Mr.  McCambridge. 

P.A.  will  be  completely  outside  the 
AP  in  operations,  he  said.  AP  em¬ 
ployes  joining  the  subsidiary  will  leave 
the  AP.  An  employes’  disability  and 
benefit  fund  will  be  set  up  and  the 
new  organization  will  take  over  where 
AP  payments  ended. 

Partonnal  Now  Totals  40 

To  date  P.A.’s  personnel  totals  about 
40.  There  are  12  in  the  laboratory 
headed  by  Harry  M.  Biele,  chief  en¬ 
gineer;  a  radio  news  staff  of  10  headed 
by  Thomas  H.  O'Neill,  an  assistant  to 
Byron  Price  on  the  AP’s  executive 
news  desk  during  the  i>ast  year;  four 
teletype  operators  and  three  mes¬ 
sengers;  seven  in  the  general  office, 
including  Mr.  McCambridge  and  Mr, 
Gramling,  the  top  executives;  and 
three  on  the  sales  force. 

The  sales  organization  being  created 
will  cover  the  country,  working  re¬ 
gionally  from  headquarters  in  news- 
pai>er  offices. 

While  Mr.  McCambridge  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
“salvage”  operations  outside  of  pro¬ 
cessing  news  for  radio,  recent  state¬ 
ments  by  him  and  other  AP  executives 
indicate  the  scope  and  nature  of  PA.’s 
possible  field  of  operations.  Writing 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  Jan.  4  on  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  Wirephoto,  Mr. 
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McCambridge  touched  upon  the  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  AP  engineering 
laboratory  with  these  significant 
words: 

“Developments  now  in  process  will 
lend  themselves  to  the  economical  re¬ 
production  of  photographic  displays 
and  thus  annihilate  time  in  bringing 
to  the  readers  the  scenes  depicting 
history  each  day. 

“Out  of  that  laboratory  has  come  a 
number  of  improvements  in  Wire- 
photo  and  its  sideline  arts.  Prescrip¬ 
tions  had  to  be  written  for  the  emul¬ 
sion  to  be  used  on  the  film,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  print  paper  and  the  myriad 
of  elements  involved.  The  cathode 
ray-photoelectric  cell  was  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  that  laboratory.  The  electric 
method  of  correcting  light  on  films 
was  another. 

“The  control  of  the  elements  de¬ 
scribed  furnished  great  possibilities  in 
other  lines.  Work  could  not  stop  with 
the  delivery  of  the  picture  to  the 
newspaper  editor.  Time  still  stands  in 
the  way  of  rapid  reproduction  in  the 
newspaper  itself.  'The  next  step  is 
the  production  of  the  plate  used  for 
that  production. 

“Further  than  the  economical  aspect 
is  being  borne  in  mind,  so  that  every 
publication  in  the  country  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  Radio  and  television 
as  well  as  other  newspaper  develop¬ 
ments  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be 
disclosed  at  this  time,  are  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  which  will  aid  the  press  of  this 
country  to  carry  on.” 

McCambridqe  Father  of  AP  "Lab" 
Experiments  in  the  AP  laboratory 
have  recently  been  concerned  with 
frequently  modulation  radio,  free  from 
static,  Mr.  McCambridge  told  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  at 
Louisville  last  Nov.  20.  At  that  time 
he  said  he  believes  it  will  be  possible 
to  transmit  not  only  AP  Wirephoto, 
but  the  entire  news  report,  in  fac¬ 
simile,  doubling  the  present  capacity 
of  telegraphic  printers  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  present  broadcasting.. 
Admitting  that  the  change  will  not  be 
accomplished  overnight,  he  told  the 
editors  that  eventually  the  entire  wire 
system  of  the  AP  would  be  eliminated, 
at  an  annual  saving  of  $2,000,000. 

Marketing  of  developments  of  the 
nature  outlined  above  as  AP  by-prod¬ 
ucts  is  understood  to  be  the  principal 
long-range  work  of  Press  As.  _*c«tion, 
Inc. 

The  laboratory  has  been  established 
for  some  months  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
the  AP  building.  Engineers  <  n  Mr. 
Biele’s  research  staff  include  James  C. 
Barnes,  Harold  Carlson,  Alfred  S. 
Gano,  Charles  W.  Hubley,  Paul  Vega, 
Charles  E.  Ryan,  Charles  A.  Piper 
and  R.  E.  Benedict.  Laboratory  as¬ 
sistants  are  Henry  D.  Elling  and  R.  R. 
Schleckser.  J.  W.  Burt  is  in  charge 
of  laboratory  purchases. 

On  the  radio  news  staff  with  Mr. 
O’Neill  are  Bradford  D.  Ansley,  for¬ 
merly  news  announcer  for  WSB,  At¬ 
lanta;  Richard  R.  Clancy,  formerly 
night  manager  of  WHN,  New  York; 
N.  Paul  Neilson,  WJBO,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  and  these  men  recruited  from  AP 
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Jan.  29-3 1  —  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Mount  Roy^l  Hotel, 
Montreal. 


World-Telegram 
Promotes  Five 
Advertising  Men 


C 


Jan.  31-Feb.  1  —  New  York 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  31  •  Feb.  1  —  Arkansas 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Little  Rock. 


H.  7.  Fletcher  Named  Aid 
To  N.  S.  Macneish, 
Business  Manager 


Feb.  3-8  —  National  Business 
Show,  National  Business  Show 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Lincoln.  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  7-8 — South  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Sioux  Falls. 


Five  promotions  in  the  business  of 
fice  executive  personnel  of  the  Ne- 
York  World-Telegram,  Scripps-How 


bureaus:  O.  W.  Clements,  from  Dal¬ 
las;  Mitchell  A.  Curtis,  Oklahoma 
City;  Robert  S.  Dudley,  Nashville; 
Paul  L.  Martin,  Harrisburg  and  Jack 
R.  Ryan,  New  York  City  staff. 
O’Neill  has  been  with  the  AP  for  24 


Hal  J.  Fletcher  Fred  R.  Williaimon 


years. 

It  was  Mr.  McCambridge  who 
fathered  the  idea  of  the  AP  labora¬ 
tory,  established  in  1935  shortly  after 
he  became  assistant  general  manager. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  many 
mechanical  and  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  transmission  of  news. 

Born  in  Chicago  in  1888  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  he  rose  through  the  AP 
ranks  from  his  first  job  as  office  boy 
in  Chicago  in  1903.  He  came  under 
the  eye  of  Kent  Cooper  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  setting  up  the  first  pony  re¬ 
port  there  in  1910.  Mr.  Cooper  looked 
upon  him  as  “a  bright  young  man 
with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
wizardry  in  calculation  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  cut  red  tape.”  In  1913  Mr. 
Cooper  sent  him  to  join  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McCambridge  was  associated 
with  the  late  Milton  Garges  who  be¬ 
came  traffic  chief  in  1927  when  Mr. 
Cooper  was  named  general  manager. 
When  Garges  retired,  McCambridge 
became  traffic  chief  and  held  that  po¬ 
sition  until  he  was  named  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Gramling,  bom  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  in  1904,  did  his  first  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  at  the  age  of  15 
for  the  Tallahassee  Democrat.  At  19 
he  was  the  AP  correspondent  there. 
He  left  the  AP  to  continue  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  work  on  Southern  dailies, 
rejoined  the  news  service  in  Atlanta 
and  later  left  to  take  a  degree  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  In  1927  he  became 
a  rewrite  man  on  the  AP’s  New 
York  city  staff,  later  became  acting 
city  editor.  In  1933  he  was  named 
Pittsburgh  bureau  chief. 

In  1936  Mr.  Gramling  joined  the 
membership  department  as  a  road 
man.  He  became  executive  assistant 
in  charge  of  membership  in  1937. 


ard  evening  newspaper,  were  an 
nounced  Jan.  17  by  Noel  S.  Macneish, 
business  manager. 

Hal  J.  Fletcher,  advertising  directw 
since  1927,  was  appointed  assodak 
business  manager,  a  new  post  creatid 
by  Mr.  Macneish,  and  Fred  R.  Wil. 
liamson,  formerly  manager  of  the  loot 
advertising  department,  succeedsd 
Mr.  Fletcher  as  advertising  director. 

Local  Department  Divided 

The  local  advertising  department 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Macneish.  Richard 
Murray  was  named  department  store 
advertising  manager,  and  Charles 
Schwat  became  retail  advertisni 
manager  in  charge  of  all  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  other  than  department 
stores. 

Monroe  Gensler  succeeded  Mr. 
Schwat  as  manager  of  the  classified 
advertising  department. 

The  new  associate  business  man¬ 
ager  has  been  with  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  organization  for  more  than  30 
years.  He  was  with  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  many  years,  later  joining  the 
Scripps-Howard  national  advertising 
department.  He  was  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Telegram  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  purchase  in  1927. 

Mr.  Williamson,  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  joined  the  Telegram  in 
1929  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
local  advertising  department  for  eight 
years. 

Mr.  Murray,  before  joining  the 
World-Telegram  eight  years  ago,  was 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Schwat  entered  the  advertising  field 
on  the  Telegram  18  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gensler  has  been  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  11  years. 
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WHA  CASE  TO  COURT 

Judge  Frank  L.  Kloeb  of  Federal 
District  Court,  Toledo,  next  Tuesday 
will  hear  a  petition  by  the  Wage-Hour 
Administration  to  force  the  Gazette 
Publishing  Co.  of  Bellevue,  O.,  to  make 
available  its  books,  records,  papers 
and  documents.  ’The  WHA  charged 
the  newspaper  refused  to  permit  an 
inspector  to  examine  the  records  Dec. 
20,  and  also  failed  to  appear  at  the 
hearing  after  due  notice. 


VYTAL  ACTING  EDITOR 

Fred  Vytal,  formerly  assistant  to 
Joe  Toye,  who  has  been  seriously 
ill  for  weeks,  has  been  made  act¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Traveler. 
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for  IANUARY  25,  1941 

California  Publishers  U  nanimous 
In  Backing  Defense  Program 

Biggest  Convention  in  History  Held  at  Del  Monte 
. . .  Paul  Leake,  Woodland  Democrat,  President 
. . .  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  Prize  Winner 


del  monte,  Cal.,  Jan.  19 — Girded 
for  their  part  in  a  nation’s  defense, 
Biembers  of  the  California  Newspaper 
publishers  Association  today  closed 
dieir  greatest  convention.  Nearly  500 
persons  attended. 

Ihree  days  of  sessions  produced  the 
decision,  voiced  in  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  unanimously,  for  “utmost  co-op¬ 
eration  with  government  agencies  in 
carrying  out  successfully  the  national 
defense  program.” 

The  publishers  travelled  far  into 


By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 

safety  campaigns  outstanding.  Two 
resolutions  of  advertising — one  pro¬ 
posing  new  recognition  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  other  advocating  state-wide 
uniform  practices  in  correcting  tear- 
sheet  demand  practices  —  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  executive  committee. 

Press  associations  are  free  from 
propaganda,  Joseph  V.  Connolly, 
president  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  of  King  Features,  assured 
the  convention. 


Ntw  CNPA  ofRcers,  left  to  right,  are;  H.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Percy  Whiteside,  Tulare  Advance-Register,  and  M.  F,  Small,  Quincy  Feather 
River  Bulletin,  vice-presidents,  and  Paul  Leake,  Woodland  Democrat,  president. 


phases  of  the  labor  field.  They  were 
told  compulsory  strike  settlements  in 
defense  industries  is  at  hand  and  that 
such  settlements  must  be  speedy,  im¬ 
partial  and  with  the  same  rules  ap¬ 
plying  to  capital  as  to  labor.  Their 
part  as  watchdog  over  vital  defense 
funds  was  brought  to  their  attention, 
and  their  co-operation  in  government- 
.  al  responsibilities  praised.  They  were 
asked  to  deglamorize  “fifth  column 
rats”  as  they  had  labelled  criminals 
in  helping  war  on  crime. 

Isolation  Rosolntion  Tabled 
There  were  important  steps  taken 
in  studies  of  advertising,  circulation 
and  editorial  fields.  A  near  crisis  had 
f  been  faced  successfully  when  Frank 
B.  Collins,  San  Marino  Tribune, 
pleaded  earnestly  for  an  American 
war-isolationist  stand.  Mr.  Collins’ 
resolution  remained  in  the  resolutions 
‘  committee,  despite  his  appeal. 

1  Paul  Leake  of  the  Woodland  Demo- 
!  crat  was  elected  president  of  the 
i  CNPA.  Vice-presidents  are  Percy 
j  Whiteside,  Tulare  Advance-Register, 
!  and  M.  F.  Small,  Quincy  Feather  River 
Bulletin.  H.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

In  today’s  meeting  of  the  new  offi¬ 
cers — President  Leake,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  M.  F.  Small  and  Percy  White- 
side  and  Secretary-Treasurer  J.  D. 
Punk — with  the  executive  and  advis¬ 
ory  boards,  Coronado  was  selected 
for  the  1942  convention. 

There  were  other  resolutions,  with 
endorsement  of  traffic  safety  moves 
*nd  encouragement  of  newspaper 


“I  don’t  think  any  propaganda  at¬ 
tempts  now  under  way  particularly 
serious  except  that  which  attempts  to 
undermine  the  honesty  of  the  press,” 
he  said.  “I  resent  that.  I  have  yet  to 
see  one  dishonest  newspaper.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  single  dishonest  story 
carried  by  any  press  association. 

“If  there  is  any  breakdown  in  faith 
in  the  press,  it  is  likely  to  break  faith 
in  democracy.  Just  the  other  day  the 
President  called  the  press  unpatri¬ 
otic.  But  in  a  democracy  we  must 
have  opposition  to  the  ruling  party.” 

Robert  Nixon,  International  News 
Service  correspondent  just  arrived 
from  Europe  who  flew  to  the  Coast 
to  report  to  the  convention  on  foreign 
conditions,  assured  the  publishers  on 
two  points. 

News  from  London  today  is  accu¬ 
rate.  Britain  will  repel  the  expected 
.spring  blitzkrieg. 

Mr.  Nixon  admitted  that  “news 
coverage  is  not  by  any  means  simple” 
in  London  today.  Some  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  “drives  you  about  to  tears,  but 
we  are  able  to  tell  pretty  much  what’s 
going  on  in  England  today.” 

Mr.  Nixon  told  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  invasion  of  Holland, 
Belgium  and  France.  He  accompanied 
the  first  British  army  to  Europe. 

Labor  problems  came  before  the 
publishers  in  the  messages  of  Gov. 
Culbert  Olson  and  of  Almon  E.  Roth, 
president.  Son  Jose  Mercury-Herald 
and  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Waterfront  Employers  Council. 

Gov.  Olson  warned  that  today’s  im¬ 


portant  immediate  crisis  is  whether 
strikers  on  defense  projects  will  be 
virtually  required  to  join  the  army  by 
reclassification  of  their  conscription 
ratings. 

“We  must  follow  the  same  principle 
in  respect  to  capital  and  industry  if 
we  are  to  apply  it  to  labor,”  he 
warned. 

Mr.  Roth  advised  that  unless  labor 
co-operates  more  on  defense  projects, 
the  U.  S.  will  resort  to  compulsory 
settlement  of  work  stoppings.  Many 
of  the  employers’  rights,  including 
that  of  the  lockout,  already  have  been 
removed,  he  said. 

“Your  duty  as  publishers  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  from  collusion  between 
labor  and  employers  intent  on  de¬ 
frauding  taxpayers  on  defense  con¬ 
tracts,”  Mr.  Roth  declared. 

Advertising  rates  were  discussed  by 
Paul  A.  West  of  West-Holliday  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  who  ad¬ 
vocated  establishment  of  frequency 
and  bulk  rates. 

Publishers  of  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  “are  very  seriously  considering 
putting  this  frequency  and  bulk  rate 
into  being  this  coming  April  1,”  Mr. 
West  reported.  The  Copley  Organi¬ 
zation  has  a  committee  studying  the 
situation  very  thoroughly,  he  added, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  CNPA 
will  appoint  a  committee  immediately 
to  work  out  the  rate  problem.  He 
said  that  “this  frequency  and  bulk 
idea  is  not  wholly  our  idea,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  being  advocated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.”  He  explained  that  “it  is  our 
contention  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  that  local  and  national  rates 
should  be  the  same. 

“If  we  thoroughly  discuss  this  rate 
card  situation,  I  am  sure  we  could 


come  to  a  definite  solution  of  this 
problem  that  is  taking  thousands  of 
lines  on  national  copy  away  from  us 
every  month.  In  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  Dec.  7,  14  and  21  most  of  you  have 
probably  read  the  comments  of  the 
different  agencies,  five  out  of  six  of 
which  were  in  favor  of  a  frequency 
and  bulk  rate.” 

Tyranny  cannot  win  so  long  as 
there  is  an  America  which  is  within 
itself  unconquerable.  Dr.  Robert  Gor¬ 
don  Sproul,  president,  University  of 
California,  declared. 

Speaking  for  a  free  press  and  a  free 
university,  he  made  a  dramatic  plea 
for  unity. 

“If  the  press  can  make  the  people 
believe  that  imiversities  are  hotbeds 
of  radicalism,  and  if  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  can  persuade  the  people,  with 
the  aid  of  cabinet  members,  that  the 
press  is  the  kept  woman  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  royalists,  then  successively  one 
minority  will  achieve  the  repression 
of  the  rights  of  another  until,  at  last 
all  minorities  have  been  discredited 
and  these  essential  vitamins  that 
nourish  our  democratic  freedom  have 
been  destroyed. 

“Let  us  not  fall  into  this  trap  and 
become  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of 
our  common  enemies,”  he  urged. 

Newspaper  circulation  problems 
came  before  the  convention  in  the 
messages  of  Charles  J.  Lilley,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union,  and  C.  Robert  Payne, 
San  Jose  News. 

Mr.  Lilley  reported  that  a  bill  had 
just  been  introduced  into  the  legis¬ 
lature  exempting  minors  selling  or 
distributing  newspapers,  periodicals 
and  magazines  from  two  provisions  of 
the  State  Labor  code.  Another  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  new  measure  calls  for  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Labor  Code  to  prevent 
minors  under  16  from  selling  publica¬ 
tions  in  a  place  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb,  and  providing  for  hearings  and 
review  of  hearings  to  designate  such 
spots.  It  was  provided  that  boys  over 
10  might  sell  or  distribute  papers  and 
magazines  upon  obtaining  consent  of 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

Mr.  Payne  said  that  newspapers 
must  obtain  imity  of  action  on  their 
problems,  and  told  of  the  legal  co¬ 
operation  obtained  by  Ohio  news¬ 
papers. 

F.  S.  Haynes,  Redondo  Beach  Breeze 
and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Southern  Division,  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  asked  for  publisher  co-operation 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 


Winners  of  annual  CNPA  awards  included,  back  row,  left  fo  right:  George  Savage, 
Inyo  Independent;  Horace  Thomas,  Marysville  Appeal-Democrat;  Tom  Stork,  Jr.,  son 
of  publisher,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press;  Bill  Rogers,  Beverly  Hills  Citizen.  Front  row, 
left  to  right:  Percy  Whiteside  and  Mrs.  Whiteside,  Tulare  Times  and  Advance  Regis¬ 
ter,  which  with  Santa  Barbara  won  two  first  places;  Fred  and  Day  Drexler,  Mill  Valley 
Record,  brothers,  and  Bob  Payne,  San  Jose  Evening  News. 
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Dailies  Read  Thoroughly; 
All  Pages  Are  Seen 

Average  Reader  Shows  Slight  Preference  For 
Left  Hand  Pages,  Summary  of  24  Studies  Shows 
.  .  .  Medians  for  Ad  Reading  High 


THE  AVERAGE  READER  is  shown 
conclusively  to  spread  his  reading 
interests  throughout  all  portions  of 
the  newspaper,  stopping  slightly  more 
often  on  left  than  right  pages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Summary  of  Studies  1 
to  24  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  just  released  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Pointing  out  that  certain  factors  of 
readership  of  758  newspaper  pages 
analyzed  to  date  “have  already  shown 
such  uniformity  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  more  or  less 
universal  factors  and  will  be  reflected 
and  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
studies,”  the  Summary  states: 

Average  Reading  Tastes  Shewn 
“One  of  the  significant  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  with  assurance 
from  the  first  24  studies  is  that  the 
reader  does  not  limit  his  readership 
to  any  one  portion  of  the  newspaper. 

“Special  interests  may  lead  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reader  to  a  more  intensive, 
or  even  to  an  exclusive  reading  of 
one  part  of  the  paper.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  guided  by  interest  in  type  of 
content  rather  than  by  position  of  the 
subject  material.  The  average  reader 
is  shown  conclusively  to  spread  his 
reading  interests  throughout  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.” 

Comparing  reader  traffic  stops  on 
left  and  right  pages,  the  Summary 
says  the  additional  data  assembled 
since  Studies  1  to  15  were  summarized 
last  August  do  not  change  the 
original  conclusion  that  left  and  right 
pages  are  read  equally  well. 

“A  comparison  was  made  of  the 
‘any  for  page’  figures  for  751  pages 
in  the  first  24  studies.”  the  report 
adds.  “It  showed  that  men  and  women 
stopped  slightly  more  often  on  left 
than  right  pages. 

“To  eliminate  the  factor  of  editorial 
content,  a  second  analysis  was  made 
of  general  newspaper  pages  carrying 
advertising  and  news.  This  analysis 
was  based  on  239  left  pages  and  237 
right  pages  which  induded  society 
and  sports  pages.  It  excluded  edi¬ 
torial,  comic,  classified  and  theatre 
pages;  full  page  advertisements;  and 
first  pages,  financial  pages  and  other 
news  pages  with  no  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  analysis  also  indicated  that 
men  and  women  read  left  and  right 
pages  almost  equally  well  with  slight 
preference  for  the  left  pages.” 

Left  vs.  Right  Rages 
It  is  pointed  out  that  median  traf¬ 
fic  stops  “may  be  slightly  higher  on 
left  hand  pages  in  the  papers  studied 
because  there  was  slightly  more  news 
on  the  left  pages.”  In  the  first  24 
studies  a  comparison  of  news  and 
advertising  space  showed  that  on  all 
left  pages  44.4%  of  the  space  was 
devoted  to  news,  whereas  on  the  right 
pages  news  occupied  40.2%  of  the 
space. 

Medians  of  reading  of  left  and  right 
pages  are: 

All  Pages 

I  ‘jft  pages — Men,  64%;  women,  75%. 
Right  pages — Men,  61%;  women, 
70%. 

Pages  With  Display  Ads  and  News 
Left  pages — Men,  65%;  women  76%. 


Right  pages— Men.  60%;  women, 

68%. 

Medians  of  reader  traffic  stops  for 
advertising  were: 

Any  advertising  (except  classified) 
— Men,  80%;  women,  95%. 

Any  national  advertising  —  Men, 
53%;  women,  60%. 

Any  local  advertising — Men,  74%; 
women,  93%. 

Any  department  store  advertising — 
Men,  38%;  women,  83%, 

Any  classified  advertising  —  Men, 
34%;  women,  43%. 

Any  amusement  advertising — Men, 
44%;  women  60%. 

The  Summary  finds  that  the  factor 
of  editorial  and  advertising  content 
“seem  to  affect  the  percentage  of 
readers  stopping  on  a  page  more  than 
whether  that  page  happens  to  be  2  or 
22.”  To  neutralize  this  “beclouding” 
factor  as  much  as  possible,  an  analysis 
of  reader  traffic  stops  through  the 
paper  page  by  page  was  limited  to 
pages  carrying  a  combination  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  news — the  same 
pages  used  for  the  study  of  left  versus 
right  pages. 

“The  median  percentage  of  reader 
traffic  stopping  on  these  general  pages 
shows  marked  consistency  page  by 
page  and  from  front  to  back  of  paper,” 
it  is  emphasized. 

This  analysis  of  reader  traffic  stops 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
Summary.  A  condensed  version  of 
the  Summary’s  tabulation,  giving 
medians  of  reader  traffic  stops  on 
pages  carrying  display  advertising  and 
news,  follows: 


No. 

No.  of  Pages 
in  Samfie 

Men 

IV omen 

2 

22 

79% 

82%. 

i 

20 

76 

80 

4 

18 

67 

77 

5 

19 

63 

81 

6 

12 

70 

82 

7 

22 

57 

68 

8 

18 

56 

80 

9 

20 

48 

77 

10 

IS 

64 

79 

11 

15 

67 

66 

12 

22 

64 

74 

13 

20 

68 

69 

14 

16 

67 

68 

IS 

19 

51 

59 

16 

13 

66 

69 

17 

14 

61 

61 

18 

15 

55 

69 

19 

16 

37 

58 

20 

19 

63 

74 

21 

14 

59 

66 

22 

12 

63 

67 

23 

11 

59 

60 

24 

11 

65 

77 

25 

11 

60 

61 

26 

8 

54 

81 

27 

8 

59 

60 

28 

10 

75 

69 

The  Summary  says  678  ads  included 
in  the  national  classification  is  still 
too  limited  a  sample  to  permit  detailed 
conclusions,  but  adds  that  “certain 
normal  levels  of  reader  interest  are 
beginning  to  emerge.”  It  also  is 
pointed  out  that  the  data  given  in 
tabular  form  “do  not  show  the  selec¬ 
tive  manner  in  which  advertisements 
are  read.”  In  the  individual  inter¬ 
views  this  selectivity  is  apparent,  it 
is  stated.  Almost  half  of  those  who 
read  some  national  advertisement  did 
not  read  the  advertisement  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  reading. 

Highest  reading  among  men  was 
54%  for  a  1080-line  automobile  ad¬ 
vertisement  announcing  the  1940 
models  in  Study  No.  6.  Second  was 
a  cigarette  advertisement  of  744  lines 
in  Study  No.  13,  this  ad  being  read 
by  52%  of  the  men. 

With  women,  highest  reading  (66%) 
was  tied  by  a  cigarette  advertisement 
of  1328  lines  in  Study  No.  9  and  a  795- 
line  ad  for  medical  supplies  in  Study 
No.  11.  Second  was  a  petroleum  ad 
of  1056  lines  in  Study  No.  17  read 
by  58%  of  the  women. 

Tobacco  products  advertisements  are 
among  the  best  read  in  the  national 
classification.  Median  percentages  of 
reading  given  below  illustrate  how  the 
size  of  an  advertisement  increases  the 
number  of  readers: 


Sise  of 

Ad 

in  Lines 

No.  of 
Cases 

Men 

Women 

70-149 

11 

1% 

1% 

150-299 

11 

8 

8 

300-499 

5 

6 

2 

500-999 

6 

27 

24 

1,000  and 

Over  3 

37 

34 

Median  percentages  for  other  classi¬ 
fications  among  the  best  read  ranged 
as  follows  for  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  size  groupings  mentioned 
above: 

Automotive — Passenger  Cars:  Men, 
4,  6,  13,  19  and  43%,  respectively; 
women,  1,  2,  6,  11  and  26%. 

Groceries — Foods:  Men,  1,  2,  4,  6, 
12%;  women,  3,  6,  11,  16  and 

Among  other  well-read  classifica¬ 
tions  was  gasoline  and  oil,  with  four 
ads  of  1000  lines  and  over  having 
median  percentages  of  35%  for  men 
and  24%  for  women. 

The  Summary  analyzes  1051  local 
advertisements  of  70  lines  or  more. 
Highest  reading  by  both  men  and 
women  in  the  largest  copy  grouping 
of  2000  lines  and  over,  with  seven  ads 
studied,  is  in  the  drug  stores  classi¬ 
fication.  The  median  percentages  for 
this  group  are  36%  for  men  and  63% 
for  women. 

Advertisements  of  department 
stores  (main  stores)  in  the  three  larg¬ 
est  groupings  above  500  lines  (500- 
999, 1000-1999  and  2000  lines  and  over) 
were  read  respectively  by  27,  48  and 
58%  of  the  women,  and  by  10,  10  and 
15%  of  the  men.  Basement  copy  in 
these  groupings  was  read  by  35,  48 
and  63%  of  the  women  and  4,  8  and 
12%  of  the  men. 


DISPOSES  OF  STOCK  IN  BASEBALL  CLUB 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  Jan.  20 — Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has  disposed  of  its  majority  stock  in 
the  St.  Paul  Baseball  club  in  the  American  Association.  Announcement  of  the 
sale  to  Walter  Seeger,  president  of  the  club  since  its  reorganization  in  1935, 
was  made  by  B.  H.  Bidder,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Northwest 
Publications.  The  publishing  firm  stepped  into  the  baseball  situation  here 
in  1935  when  the  then-owner  of  the  club  threatened  to  move  his  franchise 
elsewhere.  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  headed  a  purchasing 
group  which  retained  the  club  for  St.  Paul. 

ANPA  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  APRIL  22-24  IN  N,  Y. 

THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  annual  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
April  22,  23  and  24,  1941,  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 


Another  best  read  classification  u 
grocers  and  butchers  copy,  with 
medians  of  28,  37  and  56%  for  women 
in  the  three  largest  size  groupings. 
These  ads  also  were  read  by  10,  U 
and  33%  of  the  men. 

The  Summary  analyzes  news  and 
continuing  features  in  tables  and 
charts,  noting  that  “the  range  for 
features  is  most  wide.”  This,  it  adds, 
is  an  indication  of  why  the  median 
percentages  should  not  be  applied  to 
any  one  particular  city  without  care¬ 
ful  analysis. 

“In  most  instances,”  the  Summary 
says,  “the  addition  of  nine  studies  to 
the  data  on  editorial  items  in  the  15 
Sununary  Study  does  not  change  ap¬ 
preciably  the  medians  which  were 
developed  at  that  time.” 

Pictures  and  picture  pages  are  the 
best  read  editorial  content.  Medians 
for  six  picture  pages  are:  Men,  93%; 
women,  94%.  For  the  best  read  news 
picture  (excluding  picture  page), 
medians  for  24  pictures  are:  Men, 
87%;  women,  90%. 

Medians  for  News,  Faatnrns 

Medians  for  news  and  continuing 
features  in  the  24  studies  are: 


Editorial  Items 

No.  of 
Cases 

Men  W 

'omen 

Best  read  news  story .... 

24 

65% 

63* 

Banner  story  (p.  1) . 

23 

58 

32 

Best  read  local  news  story 

24 

54 

56 

Best  read  news  story 
(other  than  local) . 

24 

60 

52 

Picture  page  . 

6 

93 

94 

Best  read  news  picture 
(excluding  picture  page) 

24 

87 

90 

Index  . 

11 

5 

5 

Deaths  (highest  in  each 
paper)  . 

24 

29 

62 

Weather  (highest  in  each 
paper)  . 

24 

46 

55 

N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
quotations  . 

20 

13 

4 

Editorial  cartoon  . 

19 

73 

65 

Best  read  editorial . 

24 

30 

19 

(.ead  editorial  . 

24 

28 

18 

Letters  to  the  editor . 

17 

29 

22 

Political  columnists . 

66 

23 

14 

N.  Y.  columnists . 

12 

26 

34 

Hollywood  columnists.. 

10 

11 

25 

Health  columnists . 

14 

10 

26 

Local  columnists . 

17 

23 

21 

Best  read  society  story . . 

23 

6 

33 

Best  read  society  picture. 

22 

39 

81 

Advice  to  lovelorn . 

12 

11 

52 

Dress  pattern-picture . 

17 

1 

43 

Dress  pattern-copy . 

17 

1 

18 

Needlework  pattern -picture 

10 

1 

37 

Needlework  pattern-copy.. 

10 

1 

17 

Food  columns . 

20 

1 

37 

Bridge  . 

6 

6 

7 

Serial  story . 

18 

2 

16 

Best  read  sports  story _ 

24 

50 

9 

Best  read  sports  picture.. 

21 

67 

44 

Local  sports  column . 

23 

42 

7 

Crossword  puzzle . 

21 

7 

7 

Panels-oddities  . 

19 

71 

63 

Panels — humorous  . 

66 

60 

64 

Comics  . 

262 

64 

54 

Fifteen  evening  and  nine  morning 
papers  are  among  the  24  dailies,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  1,577,- 
812.  The  circulation  range  is  from 
8000  to  more  than  150,000.  In  the 
24  cities  the  number  of  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  totaled  10,529.  Ads  studied 
totaled  1,060,418  lines  and  editorial 
matter  ran  to  776,974  lines. 

Commenting  for  the  first  time  oo 
the  selection  of  newspapers  for  the 
projected  schedule  of  the  Continuing 
Study,  which  will  embrace  newspa¬ 
pers  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  circulation  classifications,  the 
Summary  says: 

“The  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  expresses  particular  gratitude  to 
the  publishers  of  papers  in  competi¬ 
tive  markets  who  have  cooperated  in 
the  selection  of  a  single  paper  to  be 
studied  in  such  markets.  The  choice 
of  the  individual  subject  paper  is  left 
to  the  joint  decision  of  the  publisher! 
and  is  determined  by  conference  or 
by  chance. 

“The  choice  of  a  particular  pap« 
in  a  competitive  market  does  not, 
therefore,  indicate  either  favor  by  the 
Foundation  to  the  paper  so  selected 
or  in  any  sense  a  prejudice  against 
those  papers  not  selected.” 

Continuing  Study  No.  29,  surveying 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  issue 
of  Oct.  31,  was  released  this  week 
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;tPNP  A  Declares  Free  Press  of  U.  S. 
ills  First  Line  of  National  Defense 

i 

d  Pledges  Full  Support  of  National  Program  in 

I  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor  . .  . 

! ,  John  Person  Named  President  .  . 

^  -fi 

y  I  stating  that  “the  free  press  of  helping  to  make  it  a  success.  Mr.  vestigation;  make  available  abstracts 

*  America  is  the  first  line  of  defense  Lewis  requested  editors  to  discon-  of  all  books  listed;  and  ask  the 
"  in  the  maintenance  of  a  democracy,”  tinue  use  of  the  word  “draft”  for  “se-  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
**  ind  that  “this  association  pledges  e^-  lective  service,”  because  “the  process  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

*  tonal  support  to  a  program  that  will  is  essentially  one  of  selection.”  to  make  a  survey  of  such  books, 

jiake  America  impregnable  against  At  the  Friday  luncheon  session  the  In  a  discussion  that  followed  G.  A. 

“  !  my  and  all  possible  foes,”  the  Penn-  Pennsylvania  publishers  heard  Rob-  Harshman,  Sharon  Herald,  said  he 
“  I  s>’lvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  ert  i^tner,  columnist,  discuss  the  was  not  so  concerned  with  the  books 
»:  sociation  gathered  in  annual  session  possibilities  of  war,  the  lease-lend  as  with  the  teachers  and  their  theo- 


sociation  gathered  m  annual  session  possibilities  of  war,  the  lease-lend  as  with  the  teachers  and  their  theo- 
«  I  jt  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  bill  and  the  defense  program.  Dr.  ries  and  methods.  He  advised  editors 
jjjan.  18,  notified  the  President  of  the  Allen  A.  Stockdale,  of  the  National  to  get  to  know  the  teachers  and  their 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  Association  of  Manufacturers,  talked  philosophies,  saying,  “a  teacher  whose 
Pennsylvania  that  “our  weapons  are  on  “What  Makes  America  Successful,”  philosophy  is  right  will  not  teach  any 
ready  for  the  U.  S.  Government  and  recounting  the  benefits  of  the  Ameri-  subversive  doctrines  no  matter  what 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  can  free  enterprise  system.  Charles  book  is  used — but  a  radical  will  teach 
to  use.”  Meredith,  Sr.,  Quakertown  Free  Press,  radical  thinking  no  matter  what  the 


The  letter  was  signed  by  the  newly  presided 

elected  president,  John  E.  Person,  Report  on  Textbooks  to  a  session  devoted  to  advertising 

ffUIiom^ort  Sun  ^d  Gazette-Bul-  speaking  on  “Un-American  At-  Problems,  J.  O.  Carson  of  the  H.  J. 

fettn,  and  Secretary  Howard  Reynolds,  School  Textbooks,”  Friday  Company,  urged  greater  co- 

^rryvitic  *un.  afternoon  I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  general  operation  between  newspaper  pub- 

^  which  .he  PNPA  "rcllcrajrf  1.,  K'lSdS 


radical  thinking  no  matter  what  the 
book.” 

In  a  session  devoted  to  advertising 


ag^st  laws  and  reflations  American  way  of  life.”  sianomg.  XMauonai  aavertismg  nas 

I  vriuch  forbid  or  curb  truthtol  adver-  Textbooks  written  by  Harold  Rugg,  some  cases  unduly  expensive 

;  editors  and  publishers  were  jjgj^ord  Tugwell  and  Howard  G.  Hill  ^or  the  newspaper  publisher  to  handle 
asked  to  contmue  crusades  for  safety  snecificallv  mentioned  bv  Mr  national  advertiser,  unknow- 

onthe  highways  in  which  cftinua-  SSwXr  ^  Relieve,  has  creat;d  certain 

uon  of  f  vertismg  of  state  attractions  Infroduction  to  Problems  production  problems  from  the  pub- 

of  American  Culture,”  Mr.  Buckwal-  lishers’  standpoint  that  are  decid^y 
proved  highly  profitable  for  the  state  foUowing  as  an  instance  onerous.  The  publisher  never  knows 

m  mcrea^d  gasoline  toxes  and  for  children  are  beine  taueEt  when  he  is  going  to  get  an  order  for 

business  in  general.  The  statemenl  JJ^ere  ^child^n  ^a^^^bemg^  taugEt  3^ 

also  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  ,  ,  sunnose  reallv  navs  for  comes  in  by  wire  and  throws  the 

Sr  »«  of  balance.” 

nS  ?ublfc  rilatlons  program,  and  „  AdeertUer.  Co.  Ho. 

cuJom.  o  manufactUTer  adds  his  advertismg  Mr.  Carson  was  of  the  opmion  it  is 


standing.  “National  advertising  has 


newspapers  were  urged  to  climax  a 
regular  promotion  program  with  the 


manufacturer  adds  his  advertising  Mr.  Carson  was  of  the  opinion  it  is 
costs  to  the  price  which  he  charges  possible  for  national  advertisers  to 


1  chance  of  National  wholesaler;  the  wholesaler  adds  plan  their  copy  and  schedules  on  such 

7  !  Week  in  1941  from  Oct  1-8  ^  ^  advertising  costs  to  the  price  he  a  basis  that  the  publisher  will  know 

6  u  1  I,  M  VI  »  idi  *  charges  the  retailer;  the  retailer  adds  that  he  can  coimt  on  a  definite  linage 

9  Merrick  New  Vice-Pretideiit  hjg  advertising  costs  to  the  price  each  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time — 

J  Mr.  Person  was  elected  president  of  us  pays  as  the  ultimate  consumer.  *‘say,  a  13-week  cycle  as  a  minitnnm 

7  Saturday  morning  to  succeed  C.  M.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ad-  and  also  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  a 

^  Boniberger,  Jeannette  News-Dispatch,  vertising  has  increased  the  cost  both  definite  volume  over  a  year’s  period.” 

54  Collins  Herrick,  Oswayo  Valley  Mail  of  selling  and  of  buying  goods.  Per-  He  expressed  belief  that  some  system 

line  **  Shinglehouse,  is  the  new  vice-  haps  you  may  ask  then,  ‘Is  advertis-  of  discounts  can  be  worked  out  for 

lidi  succeeding  R.  Evers  Whit-  jng  necessary?’  ”  national  advertisers. 

^  nore.  New  Holland  Clarion,  Howard  Mr.  Buckwalter  recommended  that  “Many  of  the  newspapers  in  Illinois 
rorn  was  re-elected  secretary-  publishers  prepare  a  list  of  all  school  have  a  frequency  discount  which 

.  _  f  treasurer.  textbooks  containing  ouestionable  cVimilH  attrncUwo  anH  urViinVi  cVimtld 


national  advertisers. 

“Many  of  the  newspapers  in  Illinois 


cynolds  was  re-elected  secretary-  publishers  prepare  a  list  of  all  school  have  a  frequency  discount  which 
“^®*'-  textbooks  containing  questionable  should  be  attractive  and  which  should 

wie  PNPA  sessions  were  opened  teachings;  bring  them  to  the  attention  demand  much  more  attention  from 


ter-  i  tuj  - •  -  -  -X - ucxiiaiiu  ixiucii  xixuxt:  cibitfiiuuxi  iruiix 

died  I  mormng  by  President^^  Bom-  of  all  local  school  boards,  the  Parent-  the  great  majority  of  national  adver- 

«ger  who^  challenged  that  “news-  Teachers  Associations,  American  Le-  tisers;  and  it  is  up  to  our  advertisers 

piper  publishers  everywhere,  but  gion  and  other  groups  urging  an  in-  group  to  extend  full  co-operation  in 

opeciaUy  in  Pennsylvania,  the  work- 

*  nation,  have  added  re- 
.  gxxisibilities”  in  the  present  world 

uin8  aiii5_ 

Harold  B.  Farquhar,  editor,  Beth- 
^  ttem  Globe  Times,  in  delivering  his 
^  ftport  as  chairman  of  the  PNPA 

Committee  on  Editorial  Affairs,  said 
ada-  jjjg  committee  “feels  that  news- 

*  pipers,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  ful- 
31  their  important  place  in  the 

0  ®  jAeme  of  things,  must  be  more  alert 
o  0*  ian  ever.  We  are  told,  and  there  are 
lou*  mdences  here  now,  that  a  period  of 

*  left  prosperity  is  with  us.  If  we  are  to 
shen  ask  in  the  sunshine  of  this  prosper- 
e  07  i:y  we  must  keep  alert,  for  with  it 

^  there  are  critical  days  ahead  and 
)aper  te  must  prepare  ourselves  to  cope 
not  with  them,  or  else  we  fall.” 

/  the  William  Mather  Lewis,  president  of 
ected  i^fayette  College  and  director  of  Se- 
ainst  «cUve  Service  for  Pennsylvania,  Between  sessions  discussion  group  at  the  PNPA  meeting,  left  to  right:  Howard  Rey- 
newspapers  of  the  state  nolds,  Quarryville  Sun,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association;  A.  W.  Mc- 
>yuig  V  their  co-operation  in  spreading  the  Dowell,  Sharon  Herald;  John  L  Wise,  Butler  Eagle;  Col.  E.  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 


issue  Kory  of  Selective  Service  and  for 

veekl 


Times-Leader-News;  and  George  D.  Stuart,  Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News. 


New  president  of  the  PNPA,  John  E. 
Person  (center),  Williamsport  Sun  and 
Gazette-Bulletin,  conversing  with  C.  M. 
Bomberger,  Jeannette  News-Dispatch, 
left,  and  H.  B.  Farquhar,  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times. 

all  such  cases.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  national  advertiser  expects  to  get 
a  more  economical  rate,  he  must  help 
effect  economies  and  eliminate  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  own  practices  which  jump 
up  the  costs  of  the  publisher  \mduly, 
and  this,  I  believe,  can  be  worked  out 
through  co-operation.” 

Mr.  Carson  also  stated  he  believes 
advertiser-publisher  co-operation  will 
solve  the  problem  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  being  placed  through  retailers 
at  local  rates. 

The  session  on  advertising,  presided 
over  by  Frederick  R.  Long,  Chester 
Times,  brought  out  that  considerable 
“national”  linage  is  being  placed  in 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  by  retailers 
at  local  rates.  It  was  revealed  that 
some  retailers  are  making  a  profit  on 
this  activity  by  placing  copy  at  the 
local  rate  and  billing  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  at  the  national  rate.  Walter 
Krebs,  Johnstown  Democrat  and 
Tribune,  was  of  the  opinion  the  only 
way  to  correct  the  situation  is  to  have 
one  rate  for  all. 

Circulation  Sotsion 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  -  Leader  -  Evening  News,  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  circulation  discussion  at 
which  David  Fair,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening 
News,  and  president  of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
told  the  publishers  that  circulation  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspapers — not  only  because 
of  its  revenue  but  because  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  that  threatens  it.  He 
advised  publishers  to  watch  the  rev¬ 
enue  possibilities  of  the  circulation 
department,  not  only  by  increasing 
rates  but  by  curtailing  expenses  in 
the  department,  and  he  told  them 
they  must  watch  closely  the  carrier 
boy  legislation. 

The  featured  speaker  Saturday 
morning  was  Judge  William  M.  Har- 
gest,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Law  and  the  Press.” 

Judge  Hargest’s  talk  was  a  schol¬ 
arly  review  of  the  history  of  a  free 
press  and  its  struggle  to  remain  free 
against  all  encroachments.  He  cited 
recent  attempts  to  hamper  press  free¬ 
dom  by  taxation  and  other  methods 
and  said:  “Generally  speaking,  the 
American  press,  with  negligible  ex¬ 
ceptions,  has  exercised  its  freedom 
honestly,  patriotically  and  with  in¬ 
tegrity  of  purpose,” 

At  a  labor  conference  and  business 
office  session  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
publishers  were  imged  to  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  year  ahead.  David  J. 
Winkworth,  associate  manager  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Henry  M.  James 
New  President 
Of  N.  Y.  Publishers 

Hudson  Star  Publisher 
Elected  at  Syracuse  .  .  . 
Martin,  Robb  Speak 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22 — Departing 
from  its  usual  procedure,  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  em¬ 
phasized  discussion  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  arising  within  them  at  the  two- 
day  sessions  of  its  21st  annual  con¬ 
vention  which  closed  here  today. 
Newspaper  coverage  of  defense  activi¬ 
ties  was  a  constantly  recurring  topic 
in  a  program  featured  by  addresses 
by  Dwight  Marvin  of  the  Troy  Rec¬ 
ord-Times,  Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Dean  M.  Lyle 
Spencer  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Syracuse  University,  Col.  F.  J.  Pear¬ 
son  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Dominant  importance  of  the  news, 
the  newspaper  publishing  was  stressed 
by  Mr.  Marvin  in  his  address  which  he 
entitled  “Good  Will  Through  the 
News.”  Editing  is  the  basic  thing  in 
the  newspaper  while  publishing  is 
only  a  by-product  or  side-line,  he  con¬ 
tended,  pointing  out  that  some  news¬ 
papers  are  published  without  any  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  early  newspapers 
carried  little  or  no  advertising. 

Mr.  Robb  after  enumerating  cur¬ 
rent  criticisms  of  the  press  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  evidence  in  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  them  called  attention  to 
“the  curious  circumstance  that  at  a 
time  when  our  critics  claim  that  the 
press  is  losing  its  influence,  there  are 
few  subjects  of  greater  prominence 
either  in  the  minds  of  those  critics  or 
in  the  minds  of  public  leaders. 

Papers  Are  Critically  Read 

“There  never  was  a  time  when 
newspapers  were  being  more  closely 
or  critically  read  by  more  people,  de¬ 
spite  the  competition  of  broadcast 
news,”  said  Mr.  Robb.  “Scores  of  lec¬ 
turers  are  going  around  the  country 
making  a  comfortable  living  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  cultural  groups  about  newspa¬ 
pers,  mixing  a  strip  of  truth  with  a 
batter  of  half-truths  and  downright 
lies.  There  is  no  point  in  wasting  the 
time  of  this  meeting  with  more  than 
a  mention  of  the  false  charges  that  the 
press  is  controlled  by  Wall  Street,  the 
Jews,  the  Catholics,  the  department 
stores,  the  bankers,  and  whatnot. 

“These  assertions  are  easy  to  make 
and  the  very  lack  of  evidence  behind 
them  makes  them  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  disprove.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  part  of  a  definite  propaganda  by 
political  groups — and  I  do  not  include 
the  Roosevelt  administration  this  time 
— to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  press 
and  its  power  to  disrupt  their  plans 
for  the  future  of  this  nation.  I  see  no 
prospect  of  their  success  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  but  to  thwart  them  will  take 
plenty  of  vigilance  and  savvy.” 

Dean  Spencer,  fresh  from  personal 
contact  in  the  Far  East  with  educa¬ 
tors,  politicians,  and  military  leaders, 
discussed  “Behind  the  News  in  Asia.” 

Col.  Pearson  of  the  Intelligence  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Army  warned  the 
publishers  that  the  Army  has  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  subversive  efforts 
to  hamper  military  defense  activities 
and  asked  their  co-operation  in  curb¬ 
ing  propaganda  planned  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  propaganda  usually  takes 
the  form  of  letters  to  the  editor  or  tele¬ 
phoned  nunors  concerning  alleged  de¬ 
plorable  conditions  in  army  camps. 


Mr.  Thomson  speaking  at  the  final  sion  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  This 
session  of  the  convention  declared  that  reversal  establish^  the  right  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  workers  to  organize  independently  of 
Reading  had  shown  that  newspaper  the  two  major  national  unions  and  to 
publishers  are  doing  a  satisfactory  job  bargain  collectively  with  management, 
of  producing  newspapers  which  carry  Dinneen  says  confidently  that  the 
reader  interest  through  every  page  of  reason  CIO  has  never  appealed  the 
the  publication  and  had,  therefore,  case  further  is  because  “they  know 
put  it  squarely  up  to  the  users  of  that  the  Association’s  position  is  im- 
newspaper  space  to  prepare  advertis-  pregnable.”  With  the  background  of 
ing  copy  effective  enough  to  catch  and  the  Greif  decision  and  the  framework 
to  hold  the  reader  interest  which  the  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boston  Edison 
publisher  has  provided.  Workers  in  mind,  Dinneen  sent  out  a 

Henry  M.  James  of  the  Hudson  Star  call  for  an  organizational  meeting  for 
was  elected  president  of  the  asso-  a  new  independent  union.  At  the 
ciation  and  James  H.  Stiles,  publisher  first  meeting  early  this  month,  84 
of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Globe  workers  attended  and  joined 
Rockville  Centre,  vice-president.  A.  the  Boston  Globe  Employes’  Associa- 
J.  Gordon,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  tion.  By  the  first  of  this  week  there 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  were  141  members,  including  editorial 
William  B.  LeFavour  of  the  Amster-  and  business  office  workers — just  10 
dam  Recorder  was  elected  president  less  than  the  membership  of  the  Globe 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Dailies  Guild  unit. 

at  the  closing  session  of  the  associa-  Management  Not  Approached 
tion’s  annual  ineeting  in  connection  ^he  management  of  the  Globe  has 
publishers  convention.  been  approached  by  the  new 

Officers  named  for  tfie  organization,  y^ion,  but  Dinneen,  now  president  of 
which  includes  pubhshers  in  cities  Association,  declares  it  is  only 

supporting  only  one  newspaper,  are  interested  in  “bettering  working  con- 
Wesley  P.  Small,  Herkimer  Tele-  ditions,  wages  and  hours  of  Globe 
gram,  vice-president;  and  Louis  G.  employes.”  There  will  be  “no  sym- 
Buisch,  Hornell  Tribune,  secretary.  j^thy  strikes,  no  war  chest,  no  dona- 
■  tions  to  a  national  union” — and  “we 

interested  in  passing  resolu- 
VJlvJAJR?  tions  on  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin,  com- 

C*  ■  munism  or  any  other  philosophies  of 

VjrlTOUp  A  OflTlS  government  or  politics.” 

,  Initiation  to  the  Globe  Employes’ 

tJTXyn  TTniOn  Association  is  50  cents,  and  monthly 

dues  are  25  cents.  There  is  no  head- 
Boston,  Jan.  23-^oseph  F.  Dinneen.  quarters  or  office  overhead,  the  mem- 
reporter  and  feature  writer  of  the  bers  meeting  in  a  private  dining  room 
Boston  Globe,  and  the  local  stormy  ®  nearby  restaurant.  In  addition  to 

petrel  of  the _ Brotherhood  of  Boston  Edison 

American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  de¬ 
clares  that  the 
newspaper  work¬ 
er  diss  a  t  i  s  fi  e  d 
with  the  Guild 

and  its  methods, 

“has  found  the 

answer.”  The 
“answer”  has 
taken  form  in  the 
Boston  Globe 

Employes’  Asso-  - - •- — 

ciation,  organ-  j  c  Dinnsen  Richard  Evarts,  attorney  for  both  the 
ized  early  this  Edison  and  Telephone  unions,  is  also 

month,  which  is  an  independent  counsel  for  the  Boston  Globe  Em- 
union,  divorced  from  both  CIO  and  Association. 

AFL  and  in  no  way  tied  up  with  the  " 

newspaper’s  management.  N.  Y.  TimeS  LeOSeS 

Dinneen,  who  publicly  resigned  from  n  •!  i«  . 
the  Newspaper  Guild  via  his  article  iJUllCllIl^  TO  wlty 

i,"  The  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  New 

3,  19^,  has.  Since  theri,  made  an  York  Times,  in  disuse  for  several 
.Ik  has  been  leased  to  the  Board 

Education  of  New  York  City  at  $1 

^  Z  1  ®  year  with  an  option 

prefer  to  organize  outside  the  national 

domination  by  either  CIO  or  the  AFL. 

In  his  research  he  unearthed  the  so-  J 

called  Greif  Decision  (1940)  which  alterations,  will  be  used  as  an 

gave  him  the  stimulus  to  go  ahead  trammg  center  to  ^mp  inen 

with  the  independent  union  here,  to  work  m  national  defense  mdustries. 
Briefly,  the  Greif  case  involved  an  “  “  expected  to  be  opened  early  in 
employes’  union  in  a  men’s  clothing  ■‘“arch. 

factory  in  Carroll  County,  Md.  The  The  lease  was  approved  Jan.  16  by 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (CIO)  the  Board  of  Estimate.  To  fit  the 
brought  action  before  the  Maryland  building  for  its  new  purpose  and  pro¬ 
division  of  the  NLRB  charging  the  vide  the  necessary  equipment  $100,- 
Carroll  Workers’  Association  was  000  will  be  supplied  by  the  Federal 
company  dominated  and  should  be  and  State  Governments.  When  corn- 
disbanded.  The  NLRB  found  in  favor  pleted  the  school  will  accommodate 
of  the  CIO,  but  when  the  Association  1,200  trainees  a  day,  operating  18  hours 
appealed  the  decision  was  over-ruled  a  day  with  three  sessions  of  six  hours 
by  the  Fourth  U.  S.  District  Court,  each.  Courses  for  semi-skilled  work- 
The  CIO  has  never  appealed  this  deci-  ers  will  be  provided. 

STAHLMAN  JOINS  NAVY  PRESS  DIVISION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  23 — James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  was  former  president  of  ANPA,  reported  today  to  Secretary  of 
Navy  Frank  Knox  for  assignment  to  active  duty  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander 
of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Stahlman  has  held  a  naval  reserve  commission  since  1924. 
In  the  World  War,  he  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Army.  He  will 
be  assigned  to  the  press  and  public  relations  division  of  the  Navy  Department. 


sion  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  This 
reversal  establish^  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  independently  of 
the  two  major  national  unions  and  to 
bargain  collectively  with  management. 

Dinneen  says  confidently  that  the 
reason  CIO  has  never  appealed  the 
case  further  is  because  “they  know 
that  the  Association’s  position  is  im¬ 
pregnable.”  With  the  background  of 
the  Greif  decision  and  the  framework 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boston  Edison 
Workers  in  mind,  Dinneen  sent  out  a 
call  for  an  organizational  meeting  for 
a  new  independent  union.  At  the 
first  meeting  early  this  month,  84 
Globe  workers  attended  and  joined 
the  Boston  Globe  Employes’  Associa¬ 
tion.  By  the  first  of  this  week  there 
were  141  members,  including  editorial 
and  business  office  workers — just  10 
less  than  the  membership  of  the  Globe 
Guild  unit. 

Management  Not  Approached 

The  management  of  the  Globe  has 
not  been  approached  by  the  new 
union,  but  Dinneen,  now  president  of 
the  Association,  declares  it  is  only 
interested  in  “bettering  working  con¬ 
ditions,  wages  and  hours  of  Globe 
employes.”  There  will  be  “no  sym¬ 
pathy  strikes,  no  war  chest,  no  dona¬ 
tions  to  a  national  union” — and  “we 
are  not  interested  in  passing  resolu¬ 
tions  on  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin,  com¬ 
munism  or  any  other  philosophies  of 
government  or  politics.” 

Initiation  to  the  Globe  Employes’ 
Association  is  50  cents,  and  monthly 
dues  are  25  cents.  There  is  no  head¬ 
quarters  or  office  overhead,  the  mem¬ 
bers  meeting  in  a  private  dining  room 
of  a  nearby  restaurant.  In  addition  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Boston  Edison 
Workers  (a  utility)  this  type  of  union 
has  for  precedent,  accordii^  to  Din¬ 
neen.  the  Telephone  Workers’  Union. 
Harry  Stanton,  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  is  vice-president; 
and  Philip  Kent,  cashier’s  department, 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  new 
Globe  union. 

The  independent  union  faced  its 
first  opposition  today  when  hearings 
opened  before  the  local  division  of 
NLRB,  to  answer  to  charges  that 
the  Association  is  company-controlled. 
Richard  Evarts,  attorney  for  both  the 
Edison  and  Telephone  unions,  is  also 
counsel  for  the  Boston  Globe  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Leases 
Building  to  City 

The  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  disuse  for  several 
years,  has  been  leased  to  the  Board 
of  Elducation  of  New  York  City  at  $1 
a  year  for  one  year  with  an  option 
to  renew  for  four  more  years,  it  was 
announced  last  week.  The  building, 
after  alterations,  will  be  used  as  an 
aviation  training  center  to  equip  men 
to  work  in  national  defense  industries. 
It  is  expected  to  be  opened  early  in 
March. 

The  lease  was  approved  Jan.  16  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate.  To  fit  the 
building  for  its  new  purpose  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  equipment  $100,- 
000  will  be  supplied  by  the  F^eral 
and  State  Governments.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  school  will  accommodate 
1,200  trainees  a  day,  operating  18  hours 
a  day  with  three  sessions  of  six  hours 
each.  Courses  for  semi-skilled  work¬ 
ers  will  be  provided. 


Tennessee  Bills 
Ask  3%  Tax 
On  Newspapers 

Sponsored  by  Senator 
Who  Was  Exposed 
By  Press 

Bills  proposing  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  or 
the  gross  receipts  of  every  newspaper 
periodical,  and  radio  station  in  Ten-  i 
nessee  were  introduced  in  the  senate 
this  week.  The  bills  bore  the  signa- 
tures  of  16  senators,  five  of  whom 
admitted  that  they  did  not  know  the 
intent  of  the  measures. 

The  bills  were  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Damon  Headon,  a  former  game 
and  fish  commissioner  who  was  fired 
from  office  in  1936  by  Governor  Hil] 
McAlister  after  newspapere  charged 
he  was  incompetent  and  ineffi¬ 
cient. 

Senator  J.  R.  Hickerson,  Gov.  Pren¬ 
tice  Cooper’s  floor  leader  and  a  signer 
of  the  bills,  said  they  were  not  admin¬ 
istration  measures.  He  admitted  that 
Coojier’s  educational  appropriations 
bill,  tabled  last  week,  was  $1,000,000 
short  of  the  state's  need  and  said  the 
tax  on  the  press  and  radio,  earmarked 
for  elementary  and  high  schools, 
would  supply  the  million  dollars  re¬ 
quired. 

Calls  Tax  Unbearable 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  tax  would  be  un¬ 
bearable.  Dan  Rankin,  Nashville, 
president  of  the  Southern  Agricultur-  [ 
ist,  said  it  was  strange,  in  view  of  the  k 
administration’s  recent  trouble  with  ■ 
the  newspapers  of  the  state,  that  sudi 
a  proposal  should  be  made. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  behind  it” 
said  Rankin,  “but  it  very  conceivably 
could  be  an  attempt  to  strangle  a 
free  press.” 

Tennessee  has  27  daily  newspapers. 

5  semi-weeklies,  and  176  weeklies. 
There  are  94  other  publications  in  the  i 
periodical  class  and  a  dozen  radio  1 
stations. 

Money  derived  from  a  $2  poll  tax 
on  every  voter  also  is  earmarked  for 
school  purposes.  Campaign  proposals 
of  many  legislators  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  have  been  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  political  machine. 

LOSE  UBEL  SUIT 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jan.  21— A  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  defendants  was  returned 
Jan.  17,  in  U.  S.  Court  for  the  South-  [ 
em  District  of  Florida,  Jacksonville, 
in  the  libel  action  wherein  Herbert  M.  [ 
Davidson  and  Julius  Davidson,  pub-  ! 
lishers  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  r 
News-Journal,  had  sued  R.  H.  Gore 
and  the  R.  H.  Gore  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Sun-Record.  Two  suits  had  been 
originally  filed,  each  for  $100,000,  but 
these  were  consolidated.  The  action 
was  based  on  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Sun-Record,  some  four  years 
ago.  Judge  Waller,  of  Tallahassee. 
Fla.,  presided. 

■ 

NEW  P.  O.  BILL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  21— A  bill 
which  received  favorable  House  ac¬ 
tion  last  session  which  would  require 
periodicals  sent  through  the  mails  to 
contain  the  name  of  the  publisher 
and  place  of  publication,  has  been  re¬ 
introduced  by  the  author.  Representa¬ 
tive  George  W.  Gillie  of  Indiana.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  aimed  at  pub¬ 
lications  containing  “salacious”  mate¬ 
rial,  and  enactment  is  predicted  at 
this  session  by  the  sponsor. 
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CARTOONISTS'  VIEWPOINTS  OF  AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  WAR 


WAR:  "YES,  MY  DEAR  FELLOW,  I'VE 

had  many  lovers,  but  you  are  the 

MOST  GENEROUS  OF  ALL." 


ANOTHER  SHIP  FOR  BRITAIN 
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FERDINAND  TAKES  A  TIP  FROM 
SECRETARY  HULL 
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— Reg  Manning  in  Phoenix  Aricona  Refniblic. 


— C.  I>.  Batchelor  in  Sev;  i’ort  Daily  S'cws,  Jan.  22. 


-Fred  O.  Seibel  in  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  Jan.  17. 
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Cornish  Named 
Herald  Tribune 
Managing  Editor 

He  Succeeds  Grafton 
S.  Wilcox,  Resigning 
Because  of  Ill  Health 

Ill  since  last  October  and  acting  on 
advice  of  his  physician,  Grafton  Stiles 
Wilcox,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald 
Tribune  since 
Oct.  9,  1931,  re¬ 
signed  that  post 
last  week,  and 
George  Anthony 
Cornish,  assis¬ 
tant  managing 
editor  since  1939, 
was  named  m,e. 
by  Ogden  Reid, 
e^tor. 

The  new  man¬ 
aging  editor,  39, 
native  of 
Demopolis,  Ala., 


George  A.  Cornish 


where  his  father  published  the  weekly 
Demopolis  Times.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  class  of  ’21. 
be  joined  the  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  that  year.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  reporter,  telegraph  editor 
and  make-up  editor. 

With  Paper  Since  1923 

Mr.  Cornish  left  the  Age-Herald  in 
the  fall  of  1923  to  join  the  old  Tribune 
as  copy  reader.  Since  then  he  has 
filled  the  posts  of  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  make-up  editor,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  news  editor,  day  news  editor, 
night  news  editor,  and  Sunday  section 
editor. 

He  was  appointed  an  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  in  October,  1937, 
and  was  named  assistant  managing 
editor  two  years  later. 

Married,  Mr.  Cornish  is  the  father 
of  two  children,  Edward  Seymour,  13, 
and  Robert  Mangnum,  11.  The  Cor¬ 
nishes  make  their  home  in  Manhattan. 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
and  Phi  Betta  Kappa. 


Mr.  Wilcox,  61,  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1924  as  a  member  of  the 
paper’s  Washington  bureau.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor 
two  years  later.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  in  the  middle-West  as  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Chicago  Chron¬ 
icle,  Chicago  Record  Herald,  and  the 
Associated  Press,  much  of  his  time 
being  devoted  to  political  assign¬ 
ments. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  1917-24.  During  his  first  year 
with  the  Tribune’s  Washington  bureau, 
he  was  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  and  in  1925,  the  second  year  of 
his  association  with  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  in  the 
Press  Galleries  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  a  native  of  Griggs- 
ville.  Ill.  With  Mrs.  Wilcox  he  makes 
his  home  at  the  Park  Central  Hotel, 
New  York. 

No  other  executive  editorial  changes 
are  planned,  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant 
editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week. 

■ 

OKLA.  DAILIES  SOLD 

Adding  to  their  chain  of  Oklahoma 
newspapers.  State  Senator  James  C. 
Nance,  Purcell,  and  Joe  McBride, 
Anadarko,  have  purchased  the  Alva 
Review  Courier,  p.m.,  and  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  a.m.  Other  papers  owned  by 
the  Nance-McBride  interests  are  the 
Mangum  Star,  Anadarko  News,  Ho¬ 
bart  Democrat-Chief  and  Clinton 
News.  The  Record  will  become  a 
weekly  and  the  Review  Courier  will 
continue  with  daily  editions  except 
Saturday  and  a  Sunday  edition.  Gene 
Swank,  publisher,  Mangum  Star,  will 
be  publisher  of  the  Review  Courier 
and  his  post  at  Mangum  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  Ben  Langdon,  employe  of 
the  Star. 

$3,500  SEVERANCE  PAY 

Severance  pay  approximately  $3,500 
was  paid  Pat  Frayne,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  veteran,  recently,  the 
highest  ever  paid  there. 


624  Press  Seats 
Occupied  At 
F.D.R.  Inaugural 

Word  File  Less  Than  For 
Previous  Ceremonies,  Wire 
Services  Report 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  20 — The 
working  press  occupied  624  seats 
on  a  platform  directly  below  the 
inaugural  platform  but  evidently 
wrote  less  copy  than  usual,  when 
President  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of 
office  and  entered  upon  his  third 
term  in  the  White  House. 

Commercial  telegraph  companies 
scanned  their  files  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  wordage  was  less  than 
in  any  of  the  other  recent  inaugura¬ 
tions.  Several  factors  entered  into 
that  situation  but  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  probably  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  “little  to  tell.”  The 
formal  advance  leads  stood  up,  for 
there  were  no  “incidents”;  the  speech, 
which  was  the  essence  of  the  story, 
was  available  to  correspondents  at 
the  White  House  at  9:30  o’clock  and 
moved  over  the  press  association 
wires  well  in  advance  of  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

"Color"  Lacking 

Continuation  of  an  administration  in 
power  takes  from  the  story  the  side¬ 
lights  which  go  with  the  installation 
of  a  new  President:  the  speculation 
on  cabinet  and  other  appointments 
heightened  by  the  position  occupied 
by  certain  individuals  on  the  platform; 
the  inaugural  address  containing  hints 
of  the  legislative  and  fiscal  program, 
all  of  which  call  for  interpretation; 
the  jubilation  of  victory. 

Except  for  the  fact  of  greater  ac¬ 
cent  on  military  phases,  the  parade 
followed  the  pattern,  and  the  route,  of 
other  years. 

Both  press  galleries  were  open  all 
day.  Supt.  William  J.  Donaldson  on 
the  House  side,  and  Supt.  Harold  R. 
Beckley  on  the  Senate  side  reported 
record-breaking  attendance,  but  most 


of  the  copy  actually  filed  from  “the 
Hill”  mov^  directly  from  the  press 
platform. 

If  there  was  less  wordage,  there 
probably  was  unprecedented  activity 
in  the  photographic  section,  both  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  and  along  the 
parade  route.  Two  stands  were 
erected  for  news  and  motion  picture 
cameramen.  Amateur  photographers 
took  thousands  of  “shots”  using  every 
photographic  contrivance  from  box 
cameras  to  expensive  motion  picture 
devices. 

In  addition  to  the  working  press 
seats,  each  correspondent  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  guest  ticket  for  the  reserved 
section  fronting  the  Capitol.  Each 
also  received  one  ticket  for  space  op¬ 
posite  the  Court  of  Honor,  from  which 
President  Roosevelt  viewed  the  pa¬ 
rade. 


Station  Warned 
For  "Editorials" 

Washington,  D.  C.  Jan.  20 — In  a 
stinging  reprimand  to  Station  WAAB, 
Boston,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  reiterated  its  warning 
to  the  radio  broadcast  industry  that, 
unlike  newspapers,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  have  an  editorial 
“policy.” 

The  Boston  outlet  was  found  by  FCC 
to  have  editorialized  on  the  air  in 
the  interest  of  certain  candidates  for 
office.  There  was  no  strict  adherence 
to  either  party  line,  but  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  founded  on  the  testimony 
that  the  opposed  candidate  in  each 
instance  was  not  permitted  to  present 
his  side. 

The  limitations  in  frequencies  in¬ 
herent  in  radio  prohibit  a  broadcaster 
from  dedicating  his  facilities  “to  the 
support  of  his  own  partisan  ends,”  the 
Commission  said  in  a  unanimous  hold¬ 
ing. 

“A  truly  free  radio  cannot  be 
used  to  advocate  the  causes  of  the 
licensee,”  WAAB  was  warned. 

The  station’s  license  was  renewed 
but  only  after  FCC  had  spread 
the  reprimand  upon  the  Commission 
record. 
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Philip  Morris 
Uses  Newspapers 
In  30  States 

First  National  Campaign  Is 
Three  Times  Larger  Than 
In  1940 

Philip  Morris’  first  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign  broke  this  week  in 
approximately  300  newspapers  in  30 
states.  Featuring  the  headline,  “To 
you  who  inhale — the.se  facts  are  vital”, 
and  based  on  the  findings  of  medical 
authorities,  the  campaign  will  run  for 
10  weeks. 

Although  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  ruled  recently  that  the  com¬ 


pany  can  no  longer  use  certain 
symbols  and  phrases  in  its  advertising, 
the  first  ads  to  appear  in  the  campaign 
were  unchanged.  The  Commission 
allows  60  days  for  the  company  to 
comply  with  the  ruling. 

W.  C.  Foley,  Philip  Morris’  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  told 
Editor  &  Pubusher  this  week  that  the 
campaign  would  not  be  held  up  by 
the  FTC  changes  and  ventured  the 
opinion  that  the  public  would  never 
notice  the  changes  when  they  are 
made. 

He  said  that  in  the  future  the  "Ltd” 
and  “Inc.”  used  on  the  package  would 
be  printed  in  the  same  size  type  and 
the  initials  “Pm  &  C”,  standing  for 
Philip  Morris  &  Co.  will  be  printed  in 
the  center  of  the  court  of  arms  design 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
criticized  for  too  closely  resembling 
the  British  Royal  Arms.  Several  other 
minor  changes  will  also  be  made,  Mr. 
Foley  said. 

Newspaper  advertising  expenditimes 
on  Philip  Morris  for  1941  are  said  to 
be  approximately  3  times  as  large  as 
they  were  in  1940.  Commenting  on 
the  increase  Mr.  Foley  said  that  here¬ 
tofore  the  company  had  only  used 
newspapers  to  carry  special  tax  or 
price  stories  to  restrict^  areas.  For 
example,  he  said  that  when  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  absorb  the  defense 
tax  on  cigarettes  last  July,  newspapers 
were  used  to  make  the  announcement. 
This  year,  however,  newspapers  will 
carry  the  same  general  advertising 
message  featured  on  the  three  Philip 
Morris  national  radio  programs. 

The  1941  ads,  prepared  by  the  Biow 
Co.  of  New  York,  will  average  1200 
lines  and  will  nm  from  a  quarter  of 
a  page  to  a  full  page.  The  ads  nm 
in  1940  averaged  between  four  and 
five  thousand  lines. 

The  current  ads  report  that  four 


other  leading  brands  of  cigarettes 
averaged  235%  more  irritant  than 
Philip  Morris  and  the  irritation  is  said 
to  have  lasted  more  than  five  times 
as  long. 

Camel  cigarettes,  through  William 
Esty,  are  currently  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers  as  containing  28%  less  nicotine 
than  the  four  other  largest  selling 
brands. 

The  Philip  Morris  campaign  will 
continue  through  March  21.  No  plans 
for  subsequent  newspaper  advertising 
have  been  annoimced. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

BRUCE  BARTON,  president  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  for  the  guest  day 
session  of  the  1941  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  to  be  held  at  The 
Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  May  1, 
2  and  3,  1941. 

H.  H.  Kynett,  partner.  The  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  national 
Committee  on  Newspapers  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

H.  A.  Batten,  president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Charles  G.  Wright  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York.  He  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  account  executive  on 
General  Cigar  Company  and  F.  R. 
Tripler,  and  will  continue  to  serve 
these  accounts. 

Douglas  G.  Meldrum,  former  vice- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
and  former  manager  of  its  London 
office,  has  joined  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc. 

H.  G.  Little  has  resigned  as  Cincin¬ 
nati  manager  of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
to  enter  business  outside  the  agency 
field.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

Sterling  E.  Peacock,  vice-president 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  recent¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Brent  Groves,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Afiffiiated  Products,  has 
joined  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
manager  of  traffic  control. 

Dudley  L.  Parsons,  manager  of  the 
public  relations  department  of  the 
New  York  Trust  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Advertisers  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  New  York  this  week. 

Robert  A.  Lewis,  tea  buyer  for 
Standard  Brands  Incorporate,  and 
member  of  the  United  States  Tea 
Board,  was  re-elected  president  this 
week  of  the  Tea  Association  of  the 
United  States  at  a  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association  offices.  New 
York. 

Campaign  and  Accounts 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY, 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Elrwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  to  handle  the 
general  magazine  advertising  of  the 
company’s  Air  Express  Division,  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  Rogers  M. 
Combs,  Jr.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
account  at  Erwin,  Wasey. 

The  Incersoll-Waterbury  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  1941  ad¬ 


vertising  program  will  run  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  American  Weekly  and 
Sunday  Rotogravure  Sections,  using 
50  important  newspapers  in  all.  In 
addition,  two  leading  farm  publica¬ 
tions  will  be  used,  bringing  a  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  22,000,000. 
The  campaign  will  be  based  on  the 
theme  “again  Ingersoll  leads  the  way,” 
and  will  feature  such  new  Ingersoll 
models  as  the  Sweep-Second  “War¬ 
rior,”  especially  designed  for  men  in 
service.  As  in  recent  compaigns,  the 
copy  will  contain  the  warning  “don’t 
gamble — buy  Ingersoll.” 

The  Vanity  Boot  Shop,  Inc.  of  698 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
tailers  of  women’s  shoes,  appoints 
Reiss  Advertising,  Rockefeller  Center 
as  their  agency.  B.  F.  Wilson  is 
account  executive. 

The  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Portland,  Me.  has  appointed 
Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  Boston, 
as  its  advertising  counsel. 

Lyons  Finance  Service  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  Philadelphia  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  has  appointed  J.  M. 
Kom  &  Company,  !nc.,  Philadelphia, 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  announces 
its  resignation  as  advertising  counsel 
for  the  Golden  State  Company,  Ltd., 
of  San  Francisco,  makers  of  dairy 
products. 

Metropolitan  newspapers  in  26 
cities  are  being  used  by  Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco  Co.,  Louisville,  ^on  ‘‘Spud 
Imperials”  through  Weiss  &  Geller, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency.  The  campaign 
is  breaking  in  some  cities  late  this 
month  and  in  others  early  in  Feb., 
depending  upon  distribution.  Open¬ 
ing  copy  will  run  600  lines,  black  and 
white,  with  additional  ads  averaging 
360  to  300  lines  through  May. 

Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is 
using  a  list  of  newspapers  in  eastern 
cities  on  College  Inn  tomato  juice 
and  chicken  ala  king  products.  Some 
roto  sections  will  carry  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

M.  Glen  Miller  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co., 
Chicago  packers. 

The  account  of  Wright  &  Lawrence 
Peau  Seche  Sales,  Inc.,  Chicago  cos¬ 
metic  firm,  is  now  being  placed  by 
K.  E.  Shepard  Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

Newby,  Peron  &  Flitcraft,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  named  to  place  the 
account  of  Philip  Blum  &  Co.,  Chicago 
liquor  firm. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  test  points  are 
being  used  on  Parkay,  product  of 
Kraft  Cheese  Corp.,  Chicago,  intro¬ 
ducing  a  one  cent  sale  offer,  through 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago 
agency. 

National  Biscuit  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  release  of  new  newspaper 
campaigns  on  Premium  Crackers, 
Uneeda  Biscuit,  Royal  Lunch  and  Sky 
Flake  Wafers.  These  four  products 
will  be  featured  individually  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  run  in  a  large  list  of  news¬ 
papers.  Most  of  the  new  advertise¬ 
ments  utilize  large  photographic  heads 
with  a  prominent  display  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  In  commenting  on  this  new 
series  of  advertisements.  National 
Biscuit  Company  points  out  that 
newspapers  have  been  selected  this 
year  because  they  represent  an  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  to  help  food  merchants 
sell  crackers.  The  company  credits 
the  advertising  that  was  run  during 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 

The  following  new  advertisers,  their  I 
agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used,  ! 
as  announced  this  week  by  Standard  ) 
Advertising  Register,  follow: 

California  Hand  Prints,  Inc.,  Hermou 
Beach,  Cal. — “California  Hand  Prints  &  Hoi.  ® 
lywood  Hostess  Fabrics” — Lulu  E.  Eckels,  tl( 
W.  5th,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. — Newspapers  4 
Magazines — Distr.;  Natl.  l 

Kerry  Cricket,  Inc.,  1111  Washington  Avt, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. — “Kerry  Cricket  Sportswear"  i> 
— Robert  Lasersohn  Co.,  316  No.  8th,  St.  Louis,  > 
Mo. — Robert  Lasersohn,  Acct.  Exec. — using  I 
Newspapers  &  Trade  Papers.  | 

Lebanon  Woolen  Mills.  Lebanon,  Tenn.— 
“Lynn  Page,  Supertex,  Cedarcrest  Blankets" 
— Barton  &  Goold,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City — using  Magazines — Appro, 
$10,000— Distr.:  Natl. 

Leonora  Silk  Underwear  Co.,  Inc.,  112  Madi. 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City — “Leonora  Under, 
wear” — Norman  J.  Waters  &  Associates,  114fl 
Broadway,  New  York  City — using  Magazines 
— Distr.;  Natl. 

Packard  Mfg.  Corp.,  Kentucky  Ave.  &  Mor. 
ris,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — “Automatic  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Remote  Controls,  Speakers  &  Acces¬ 
sories” — Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  Circle 
Tower,  Ind.,  Ind. — Gilbert  C.  Moore,  Aca 
Exec. — using  Trade  Papers. 

Pan  American-Grace  Airways,  Inc.,  135  E. 
42nd,  New  York  City— (PAMAGRA)— “Sky. 
way  Cruises” — Kelly,  Nason,  Incorporated,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City — Magazines 
D.  .\.  Stuart  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  2727  S.  Troyi 
Chicago,  III. — “Lubricants” — Russell  T.  Gray, 
Inc.,  205  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. — using 
Farm  Papers,  Direct  by  Mail,  Catalogs,  Cir¬ 
culars  &  Exhibits. — Distr.;  Natl. 

Tebor,  Inc.,  45  W.  25th,  New  York  City- 
“Crownford  China  Lamps” — Harold  J.  Siesel 
Adv.  Agency,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  ^ 
— Harold  J.  Siesel,  Acct.  Exec. — using  Maga-  I 
zincs.  j 

Venasco,  Inc.,  77  Wooster,  New  York  City  j 
— “Flex-Tay  Venetian  Blind  Supplies” — But-  I 
ler  Adv.  Agency,  516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I 
City — .Appro.  $3,000 — Distr.;  Natl. 


Expect  Big  Increase 
In  Gas  Company  Ads 

Gas  companies  paid  for  more  than 
two  million  lines  of  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Ruud  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  1940,  R.  H.  Lewis,  Ruud  general 
sales  manager,  told  Editor  &  Publishu 
this  week.  ’The  ads  featured  the  au¬ 
tomatic  gas  water  heaters  made  by 
Ruud  and  distributed  by  the  gas 
companies. 

Copy  for  the  1941  ads  has  been 
prepared  by  Marshalk  &  Pratt,  Inc, 
New  York,  and  emphasizes  the  20- 
year  guarantee  on  the  Ruud  water 
tanks. 

“With  increased  residential  build¬ 
ing  and  modernizing  of  homes  and : 
apartments,  with  stepped  up  sales  oi  -■ 
household  equipment  following  climb- ' 
ing  ^yrolls  in  Atlantic  seaboard  ter¬ 
ritories  busy  on  defense  orders,  we 
confidently  expect  greater  newspape| 
advertising  by  utilities  in  1941,”  Mr.  f 
Lewis  said. 

■ 

RCA  USES  “TIE-UP"  ADSj 

In  co-operation  with  the  Liggett  4  = 
Myers  Tobacco  Company,  RCA  Victor 
has  arranged  an  advertising  tie-ig)  j 
with  a  Chesterfield  cigarette  news- ; 
paper  advertisement  featuring  Ann  - 
Sheridan  and  the  RCA  Victor  “per¬ 
sonal”  radio.  The  half-page  Che^r- ; 
field  ad  is  slated  to  appear  in  2,000 
daily  newspapers  and  300  weeklies  the 
week  of  January  20.  Miss  Sheridan 
is  shown  holding  the  tiny  receiver  as 
she  “lights  up  and  listens.”  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  dealers  have  been  provided  with 
tie-in  advertising  mats,  in  one  and 
two  column  widths,  featuring  Miss 
Sheridan  and  the  tiny  receiver.  These 
are  designed  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
page  as  the  Chesterfield  ad. 
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.  By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


Tennessee  Tax  Bill 
Hits  Newspapers 


the  two  most  important  advertis¬ 
ing  developments  of  the  week  it 
seems  to  us  are  the  bill  to  tax  news¬ 
papers  in  Tennessee  and  the  decision 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers  not 
to  hold  an  annual  show  in  New  York 
this  year  because  of  a  plethora  of  war 
orders. 

In  our  opinion  the  Tennessee  tax 
bill  is  doomed  to  fail.  There  is  good 
precedent  for  this  in  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  on  the  Louisiana 
law  sponsored  by  Huey  Long,  which 
overruled  his  attempt  to  gag  the  daily 
press  by  an  unbearable  tax.  We  learn 
that  five  of  the  16  senators  who  signed 
the  Tennessee  bill  (detailed  on  an¬ 
other  page)  did  not  even  know  what 
they  were  signing. 

We  are  also  informed  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  grudge  measure,  which 
puts  a  cloud  upon  it  from  the  start. 

To  our  best  knowledge  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  national  Automobile  Show 
in  New  York  next  fall  will  not  mean 
a  linage  loss  to  newspapers.  Although 
the  event  is  very  far  in  the  future, 
there  have  already  been  indications 
that  individual  dealers  will  cooperate 
to  give  a  colorful  showing  of  the  new 
1942  models.  Chicago  advices  also 
confirm  this  view.  From  Detroit  we 
hear  that  the  automobile  industry  is 
determined  to  create  and  promote  new 
models  for  1942. 

With  the  defense  billions  spread¬ 
ing  out  through  the  nation’s  economic 
arteries,  no  one  but  the  dourest  pessi¬ 
mist  could  believe  that  there  will  not 
be  a  wide  and  profitable  market  for 
new  cars. 

McCann  on  Frequency  Discounts 

RECEIVED  TOO  late  for  inclusion  in 

the  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  ar¬ 
ticles  presenting  the  opinion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  chiefs  on  space  and 
frequency  discounts  and  the  local- 
national  rate  differential,  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  H.  K.  McCann,  of 
the  McCann -Erickson  advertising 
agency,  New  York. 

The  questions,  and  Mr.  McCann’s 
answers,  follow: 

1.  How  does  the  cost  of  handling 
newspaper  advertising  compare  with 
the  cost  of  handling  magazine  copy 
and  radio? 

Answer:  This  question  is  rather 

‘  diflScult  to  answer.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  detail  work  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  newspapers,  such 
as  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large 
Media  Department,  the  forwarding  of 
insertion  orders,  checking,  billing, 
etc.  For  magazines  and  radio  less  de¬ 
tail  of  this  nature  is  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  other  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  radio  and  magazines,  as, 
for  instance,  the  labor,  effort  and  spe¬ 
cial  skill  involved  in  producing  good 
radio  shows,  and  time  and  talent  re¬ 
quired  to  create  effective  magazine 
copy,  especially  when  it  is  in  color, 
which  probably  offsets  the  larger  costs 
of  handling  the  detail  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

2.  Would  it  simplify  the  process 
and  make  for  a  larger  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  linage  from  national  advertisers 
if  newspapers  relieved  the  agency  of 


the  cost  of  checking  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  advertising  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  newspapers,  more  or  less,  with 
one  order,  one  bill  and  one  check? 

Answer:  It  does  not  necessarily 

follow  that  a  simplification  of  the 
process  (one  order,  one  bill,  one 
check)  would  automatically  have  a 
bearing  on  increasing  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  feel  sure  that  advertising 
agencies  generally  recommend  news¬ 
paper  advertising  when  and  where  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  effective  type 
of  media  without  regard  to  cost  of 
handling.  'The  simplification  method 
would  probably  help  certain  smaller 
advertising  agencies  much  more  than 
large  agencies  where  such  work  is 
highly  systematized. 

3.  Just  what  in  your  judgment  is 
the  proper  differential  between  the 
rate  charged  national  advertisers  and 
that  charged  to  the  big  local  retailer? 

Answer:  I  think  the  differential 

should  be  15%  for  both  national  and 
local  advertisers  using  an  equal 
amount  of  space,  i.e.,  the  rate  of  a 
local  advertiser  using  20,000  line  space 
should  be  15%  lower  than  the  rate 
of  the  national  advertiser. 

4.  Would  you  favor  in  place  of  the 
existing  flat  rate  in  the  national  field 
a  frequency  of  insertion  rate  as  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  local  field  on  most  news¬ 
papers,  and  as  in  force  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  fields? 

Answer:  While  for  a  good  many 
years  advertising  agencies  favored  flat 
rates,  I  am  now  strongly  in  favor  of 
frequency  discounts.  I  feel  that  the 
success  of  radio  has  been  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  advertisers  have  been 
made  to  use  the  medium  consistently. 
If  newspapers  would  get  together  and 
work  out  a  rate  structure  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  advertisers  making 
consistent  use  of  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  press  might  then  become 
more  effective. 

43  Agents  Answered  Questions 

Mr.  McCann’s  reply  brings  the  total 
of  noted  advertising  agency  executives 
answering  the  questions  to  43,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  comprehensive  survey 
of  opinion  on  these  topics  ever  made. 
For  those  who  are  interested  and  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  previous 
stories  they  were  run  in  the  Dec.  7, 
Dec.  14  and  Dec.  21  issues  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

State  Campaign  a  Success 
THE  ILLINOIS  Development  Coun¬ 
cil  has  just  issued  a  report  empha¬ 
sizing  the  highly  profitable  revenue 
returns  to  the  state  and  its  residents 
from  the  advertising  campaign  started 
last  April  to  promote  the  industrial, 
agricultural  and  recreational  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  state. 

The  directly  traceable  returns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  E.  Straus,  of  Spring- 
field,  Council  chairman,  were  from  the 
increased  gas  tax  collections  during 
the  touring  season.  During  the  five- 
month  touring  season.  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember  inclusive,  the  1940  collections 
in  Illinois  increased  93%  more  than 
the  average  increase  for  the  surround¬ 
ing  states.  This  extra  increase 


amounted  to  $715,293.32  —  money 
brought  into  the  state  by  tourists  from 
other  states,  and  spent  by  Illinois  resi¬ 
dents  in  touring  Illinois  instead  of 
taking  weekend  and  vacation  trips  in 
nearby  states.  This  extra  $715,293.32 
was  returned  to  the  state  treasury 
as  the  result  of  an  investment  of  $95,- 
000  in  advertising,  or  $7.52  brought  in 
by  every  dollar  spent  for  advertising. 
During  the  same  period,  sales  tax 
collections  increased  $4,893,000.00  over 
the  same  months  of  the  preceding 
year.  Part  of  this  increase  was  the 
result  of  expenditures  made  in  Illinois 
by  visitors  from  other  states.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $95,000  was  allotted  to  news¬ 
paper  display  space — a  greater  amount 
than  was  budgeted  to  any  other  single 
class  of  media. 

The  great  flexibility  of  newspapers, 
permitting  copy  changes  and  different 
advertisements  to  secure  a  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  residents  of  any  given  section 
of  the  country,  was  cited. 

The  name  of  Illinois  can  now  be 
added  to  the  growing  list  of  states 
which  are  finding  paid  newspaper 
space  profitable. 


B-S-H  STAFF  CHANGES 

Chicago,  Jan.  22 — Promotion  of 
three  staff  members  and  addition  of 
other  agency  executive,  were  an- 
noimced  heire  today  by  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.  W.  Norman 
Graham,  formerly  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  agency’s  copy  staff. 
Robert  F.  Elrick  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  B-S-H  research  depart¬ 
ment,  having  held  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  in  that  department  for  several 
years.  William  Jost,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  staff  of  the  agency,  has 
now  been  named  head  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department  which  will  function 
as  an  individual  unit.  Carl  E.  Wolf, 
Jr.,  has  been  promoted  to  head  of  the 
copy  testing  division  of  the  research 
department. 


FTC  DROPS  CASE 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
closed,  without  prejudice  to  its  right 
to  resume  proceedings,  should  the 
facts  so  warrant,  its  case  against 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company 
and  its  subsidiary,  P.  F.  Collier  and 
Son  Corporation,  New  York,  and  24 
officers  and  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions.  These  respondents  had  been 
charged  in  a  Commission  complaint 
issued  in  1940  with  violation  of  the 
Federal  ’Trade  Commission  Act  in  the 
sale  of  books  and  encyclopedias  with 
yearly  supplements  or  revision  ser¬ 
vices. 


HOTEL  UPS  ADVERTISING 

The  Hotel  New  Yorker  will  increase 
its  1941  newspaper  advertising  20% 
over  the  preceding  year  to  allow  for 
special  advertising  of  the  hotel’s  new 
“protecto-ray  bathrooms.”  The  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  the  new  service  will 
involve  expenditures  exceeding  $100,- 
000.  Approximately  39  newspapers  in 
the  east  and  middle  west  will  carry 
ads  ranging  from  150  to  300  lines  for 
periods  of  from  3  to  8  weeks.  The  ad 
shows  pictures  of  the  portable  ultra¬ 
violet  ray  equipment  used  to  clean 
bathrooms  which  are  then  sealed  in 
cellophane.  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York, 
handles  the  advertising  account  of  the 
hotel. 


W.  D.  Fuller  Praises 
Role  of  Advertising 

The  advertising  profession  will  play 
an  important  role  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future,  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  and  head  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  de¬ 
clared  Jan.  17  at  the  36th  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Fuller  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  advertising  club’s 
gold  medal  of  achievement  for  1941. 

“You  gentlemen  in  the  advertisin' 
profession,”  he  said,  “make  dream 
come  true.  You  it  is  who  stir  th 
imagination,  and  in  doing  so  kee] 
America’s  factories  and  its  people  em 
ployed. 

“Americans  salute  you  for  what 
advertising  has  done  in  stimulating 
production  in  this  country,  which  has 
resulted  in  this  time  of  emergency  in 
America  having  the  plant  capacity 
and  facilities  with  which  to  manufac¬ 
ture  defense.” 

RENEW  CAMEL  DRIVE 

Camel  cigarettes  will  continue  to 
advertise  heavily  in  newspapers  in 
1941  according  to  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  for  the  new  year  which  were 
completed  recently.  No  changes  in 
the  general  campaign  are  planned. 
Camel  advertising  has  appeared 
monthly  in  newspapers  since  1933. 
According  to  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
was  the  largest  cigarette  advertiser 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1939,  having  spent  over 
5  million  dollars  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Almost  4  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  of  this  sum  was  used  exclusively 
on  Camel  cigarettes.  The  Camel  ac¬ 
count  belongs  to  William  Esty  &  Co. 

NATIONAL  UPS  1941  ADS 

A  22%  increase  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  1941  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  The  total  increase  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  expenditures  will  run 
to  about  10%.  National’s  two  bour¬ 
bons  will  be  advertised  nationally  but 
the  ryes  will  be  featured  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  eastern  markets.  In 
the  big  cities  the  ads  will  run  to  400 
lines.  According  to  a  press  release, 
bottled  in  bond  whiskies  constituted 
16%  of  the  entire  liquor  market  in 
1941.  Before  prohibition  they  con¬ 
stituted  about  10%  of  the  market. 

AGENCY  E3a>ANDS 

Chicago,  Jan.  23 — McCann-Elrickson, 
Inc.,  will  open  an  agency  office  in  the 
Hodgson  Building,  Minneapolis,  April 
1,  it  was  annoimced  today  by  H.  K. 
McCann,  president  of  the  Advertising 
agency.  Merrill  Hutchinson,  founder 
of  the  Hutchinson  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office.  His  election  to  a  vice¬ 
presidency  will  shortly  be  annoimced. 
It  is  expected  the  greater  part  of  the 
agency’s  staff  in  Minneapolis  will  be 
drawn  from  present  personnel  of  the 
Hutchinson  Company. 

BROWN  RE-mECTED 

Owsley  Brown,  of  Brown  Foreman 
Co.,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Distilled  Spirits  Institute  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  New  York  this  week. 
Other  officers  named  were  James  F. 
Brownlee,  of  Frankfort  Distillers,  and 
M.  J.  McNamara,  of  National  Distil¬ 
lers,  vice-presidents;  Warren  Oakes, 
of  Fleischmann  Distilling  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Howard  Jones,  secretary. 
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Van  Benthuysen  Letter 
Explains  Appraisal  Case 


The  follow!n9  two  leHers  have 
been  received  regarding  the  article 
by  Ken  Taylor,  E.  &  P.  Jan.  1 1  and 
18,  on  testimony  of  nine  experts  in 
a  tax  case,  the  appeal  of  Marian 
Otis  Chandler,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  wife  of  its  present  publisher, 
before  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peals  to  determine  the  gift  tax  due 
by  reason  of  her  transfer  in  1935  of 
1,634  shares  of  common  stock  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  to  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  seven  children.  The 
first  letter  is  by  A.  S.  Van  Benthuy¬ 
sen,  one  of  those  who  testified.  The 
second  comment  is  by  Dean  Palmer 
who  was  not  consulted  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  case. 


To  Editor  &  Publisher;  As  you  will 
readily  understand,  the  article  by 
Ken  Taylor  appearing  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  greatly  interested  me,  for 
not  alone  was  I  one  of  the  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  case  but  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  valuation  work 
for  quite  some  years. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
one  point  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  not 
bring  out  and  it  is  a  matter  that  sheds 
light  upon  the  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  values  given  by  the  two  groups 
of  witnesses. 

Outside  Assets  Valued 
When  I  was  first  approached  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  case  I  suggested  that 
the  taxpayer  and  the  Bureau  agree 
upon  values  for  all  assets  except  the 
newspaper  and  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  establishment.  I  told  them  that 
this  would  obviate  the  necessity  for 
bringing  up  during  the  trial  every 
one  of  the  212  other  items  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  valuation.  They  thought 
well  of  this  suggestion  and  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides 
agreed  upon  valuations  and  entered 
into  and  signed  a  Stipulation  of  Facts, 
by  which  both  sides,  of  course,  were 
bound.  This  stipulation  covered  the 
following: 

Book  Value  Agreed  Value 
Outside  Real  Estate  $1,729,432.63  $1,088,579.65 
Imperial  Valley 

Lands  .  913,207.26  404,708.37 

Real  Estate  Loans.  2,149,108.86  1,662,534.78 

Other  Loans  .  479,048.16  452,905.17 

Stocks  .  1,832,980.47  684,053.61 

Bonds  .  1,067,719.45  747,511.03 

Cash  Not  .\pplic- 

able  to  Paper...  453,118.92  453,118.92 

Miscellaneous  As¬ 
sets  .  305,719.16  5.663.31 


$8,930,334.91  $5,499,074.84 
This  group  of  non-newspaper  assets 
belonging  to  the  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  when  allocated  to  the  5,760  out¬ 
standing  shares  of  stock,  made  an 
average  of  $954.70  per  share  exclusive 
of  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  shop.  Added  to  this  were  the 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
shop  values.  The  agreed  values  as¬ 
signed  to  these  were  as  follows: 

Building  .  $2,575,000.00 

Printing  Shop .  825,000.00 

Cash  .  1.364,000.00 

Other  Assets — Net  .  882,811.94 

$5,646,811.94 

We  had,  therefore,  agreed  values  as 
follows: 

Newspaper  and  Commercial 


Printing  Plant  .  $5,646,811.94 

Non-NcMyspaper  Assets  .  5,499,074.84 


Total  Value — Tangible  Assets  $11,145,886.78 


On  the  basis  of  5,760  outstanding 
shares,  the  tangible  assets  averaged 
$1,935.05  per  share. 

Having  agreed  by  the  Stipulation 
of  Facts  to  values  for  the  net  tangible 
assets  amoimting  to  $11,145,886.78,  or 
an  average  of  $1,935.05  per  share  for 
the  net  tangible  assets,  with  no  value 
assigned  to  the  goodwill,  etc.,  if  any 
existed,  the  attorneys  for  the  tax¬ 
payer  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
net  tangible  assets  of  $11,145,886.78 
plus  the  goodwill,  etc.,  were  worth 
but  $750  to  $1,090  per  share,  when 
they  had  agreed  to  tangible  values  of 
$1,935.05  per  share.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  placed  a  value  of  $525  on  each 
share  of  stock  basing  his  value  on 
the  newspaper  alone.  If  we  add  to 
this  $525  per  share  for  the  newspaper 
alone  the  $954.70  per  share  for  the 
agreed  value  of  the  non-newspaper 
assets,  it  will  be  seen  that  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  total  value  for  the  entire 
property  would  be  $1,479.70  per  share. 

U.  S.  Valued  Property  Only 

The  major  difference  between  the 
two  sets  of  witnesses  was  due  to  those 
for  the  taxpayer  basing  their  values 
on  the  dividend  paying  performances 
of  the  company,  while  those  for  the 
government  placed  a  value  on  the 
property  as  a  property  without  respect 
to  the  record  of  dividends  realizing 
that  it  was  a  closely  held  company 
with  no  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  with  no  prospect  of 
control  leaving  the  Chandler  family. 

If  you  will  deduct  the  $1,935.05 
agreed  value  for  the  net  tangible  as¬ 
sets  from  the  quoted  values  of  Van 
Benthuysen,  Owens  and  Hossack,  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  goodwill  val¬ 
ues  were  per  share,  respectively 
$379.16,  $404.95  and  $299.95  (and 
$314.95).  Averaging  Hossack’s  two 
figures  with  Van  Benthuysen’s  and 
Owens’,  the  average  was  $2,298.90. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  was  an  extremely  unusual  situation 
for  attorneys  to  agree  upon  net  tan¬ 
gible  values  of  $1,935.05  per  share  and 
then  attempt  to  prove  that  $950  was 
the  proper  value.  If  Mr.  Taylor  will 
refer  to  the  testimony  he  will  see  that 
Dr.  Friday  was  asked  if  he  ever  heard 
of  a  newspaper  (that  is,  one  continu¬ 
ing  publication)  being  sold  for  less 
than  the  value  of  its  tangible  assets 
and  he  replied  “No.”  Likewise,  he 
was  asked  if  he  would  recommend  to 
his  client  selling  the  property  for 
$950  per  share  and  he  likewise  an¬ 
swered  “No.” 

On  the  basis  of  $2,300  per  share, 
after  deducting  the  agreed  value  of 
the  net  tangible  assets,  $11,145,886.78, 
the  goodwill  figure  would  be  $2,102,- 
113.22.  On  the  basis  of  $924.80,  the 
average  of  the  figures  for  Chandler, 
Friday,  Cruickshank,  Lovelace  and 
Hammond,  the  total  value  of  the 
property  would  be  $5,326,848  —  inci¬ 
dentally,  $326,848  more  than  the  New 
York  World  intangibles  brought  on 
their  sale  to  the  Scripps  interests,  and 
the  World  had  large  losses  for  several 
years  before  the  end. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  story 
of  yours  of  Jan.  11  regarding  the 
valuations  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
by  various  experts  emphasizes  the 
absurdity  of  trying  to  use  a  formula 
in  evaluating  a  newspaper  property. 
While  this  firm  was  not  consulted  in 
this  particular  valuation,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  this  work  for  41 
years.  It  seems  to  be  an  obsession 


CAMERA'S  TRICK 

Readers  of  the  Chicago  Herald-American 
called  attention  to  the  above  International 
News  Soundphoto,  showing  an  Italian  war¬ 
ship  firing  on  the  British  fleet  south  of 
Sardinia,  pointing  out  that  the  white  smoke 
forms  a  woman's  face,  the  darker  smoke 
her  hair,  and  the  guns  her  hands,  clasped 
In  prayer.  The  Herald-American  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  phone  calls  ever 
since  the  picture  was  first  published  last 
week.  The  Chicago  Hearst  paper  re¬ 
published  the  above  photo,  revealing  the 
strange  oddity. 

to  find  some  particular  formula  for 
valuing  newspapers.  Almost  every 
client  who  consults  us  regarding  the 
valuation  of  a  newspaper  property 
wants  to  know  what  our  formula  is. 
We,  ourselves,  use  no  formulas. 

Particularly  fatuous  is  the  formula 
for  valuing  a  newspaper  at  so  much 
per  subscriber.  We  have  sold  news¬ 
papers  and  valued  them  at^a  rate  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  subscriber,  and  the 
purchase  price  of  such  a  newspaper 
was  a  bad  investment.  The  highest 
valuation  per  subscriber  of  any  news¬ 
paper  we  ever  valued  was  sold  at 
$72.25.  The  purchaser  of  this  paper 
has  never  had  any  cause  to  regret 
his  investment. 

There  are  so  manv  factors  entering 
into  the  valuation  of  a  newspaper  that 
it  is  obvious  that  no  set  formula  can 
be  used.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  your 
tabulation  of  experts,  whose  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  prop¬ 
erty  range  from  $525  per  share  to 
$2,340.  The  wide  spread  in  these  esti¬ 
mates  should  show  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  formula  method  of 
valuation. 

I  was  very  glad  that  William  G. 
Chandler  has  stated  that  as  far  as  he 
knew,  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  had 
never  used  any  formula  in  valuing 
newspapers  because  the  assertion  that 
he  did  use  certain  formulas  is  always 
being  brought  up. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dean  Palmer, 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer,  New  York. 

AD  MAN  HEADS  GUILD 

Arthur  Gilbert  of  the  San  Fran- 
cvtco  Examiner’s  displav  advertising 
staff,  has  won  the  presidency  of  the 
San  Francisco  -  Oakland  newspaper 
guild  by  a  four-vote  margin.  He 
polled  300  votes  to  296  for  Eric  Erick¬ 
son  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  editorial  department.  The  new 
president  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
advertising  man  to  head  a  major  guild 
unit.  His  victory  was  scored  despite 
opposition  of  a  free-lance  group 
which  voted  43  to  0  for  Mr.  Erickson. 

H.  L.  CHRISTMAN 

Howard  L.  Christman,  61,  vice- 
president  of  the  Observer  Publishing 
Company  of  Washington,  Pa.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Observer  and  Reporter, 
died  Jan.  16  after  a  lingering  illness. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"Bill  of  Rights" 
Week  Scheduled 
In  N.  Y.  Schools 

Week  of  Feb.  17  Set  Aside 
To  Stress  Blessings  of 
Freedoms  in  America 

With  democratic  process  everywhere 
on  the  defensive  through  threats  to  its 
security  from  the  totalitarian  concept 
of  life  and  with  a  world  crisis  calling 
for  the  reaffirmation  of  the  true  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  in  America,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  set  aside  the  week 
of  Feb.  17  as  “Bill  of  Rights  Week.” 

The  week,  which  includes  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  will  be  observed  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  state 
with  a  uniform  course  of  exercises. 

Newspapers  to  Cooperate 
The  aim  is  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  pupils  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est  grades  the  purpose,  the  meaning 
and  the  importance  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  articles  in  the  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions. 

Parents,  patrons  and  civic  groups 
are  cooperating  in  the  observance, 
which  is  called  for  by  a  new  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state’s  Educational  Law. 

To  give  added  significance  to  the 
observance  the  state’s  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  ever-alert  guard¬ 
ians  of  their  freedom  of  expression, 
also  will  participate  during  the  week’s 
exercises. 

Plans  now  are  being  formulated  for 
their  cooperation  under  the  direction 
of  E.  M.  Waterbury,  publisher,  0»- 
wego  Palladium-Times,  representing 
dailies,  and  Don  Sanders,  publisher, 
Geneseo  Leader,  Avon  News  Herald 
and  the  Nunda  News,  representing 
weeklies. 

VarloHs  Studies  Scheduled 

Group  discussions,  pupil-dramati¬ 
zations  of  historic  and  contemporary 
episodes,  and  related  activities,  in  the 
development  of  personal  liberties  will 
be  utilized  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  pupils  the  blessings  of  their  free¬ 
doms. 

The  celebrated  trial  of  Peter  Zen- 
ger,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  press 
received  spectacular  popular  and  ju¬ 
dicial  support,  will  receive  its  due 
attention  as  part  of  the  exercises,  as 
pointed  out  in  suggestions  issued  re¬ 
cently  by  the  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

Presentation  of  news  by  newspapers 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  major 
political  parties,  and  those  professing 
non-partisanship,  also  will  come  un¬ 
der  the  scrutiny  of  the  pupils,  as  will 
propaganda,  radio  and  the  moticm 
pictures. 

W.  H.  HILL  d'iES 

William  H.  Hill,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  New>, 
died  in  Wilmington  Jan.  16.  He  ob¬ 
served  his  89th  birthday  anniversary 
at  his  desk  Dec.  13,  1940,  writing  hk 
daily  stint  for  the  News.  Although 
he  had  occupied  a  retired  relation  for 
a  long  time  he  preferred  to  keep  at 
work.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
contributing  what  he  styled  “Perti¬ 
nent  Questions”  to  the  News,  which 
were  printed  daily  on  the  editorial 
page.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  native  of  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa.,  where  he  began  his 
newspaper  work  as  an  apprentice 
printer.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Morning  News  in  1883  and  was  editor 
from  1892  to  1912,  when  he  went  on  the 
inactive  list.  He  continued  to  work 
for  the  paper,  however,  until  Jan.  4, 
when  he  was  stricken  with  his  final 
illness. 
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The  Heart  of 


the  Nation’s  Vital 
Defense  Workshop 


MILLIONS  of  DOLLARS!— pouring 


into  this  important  industrial  area  to  pro 


duce  the  hundreds  of  things  necessary 


for  complete  defense! 


This  stupendous  outlay  has  focused  the 


national  spotlight  on  the  compact  Cleve 


land  market,  made  up  of  Greater  Cleve 


land  and  the  26  neighboring  counties. 


The  greatest  production  program  in  a 


decade  is  gathering  momentum  and  has 


already  reflected  itself  in  very  definite 


and  sizable  retail  gains. 


Advertisers  can  intensify  their  sales  pro 


grams  economically  by  concentrating 


their  advertising  in  the  Plain  Dealer, 
because  of  ics  extraordinary  coverage, 
not  only  in  Greater  Cleveland  but  in 
every  one  of  the  other  141  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 


21.8% 

•f  Olifa't  Vclitffl* 


•aOiATER 

CLCVEUNO 


2-111-1  Market 


14.4% 

•f  Oki*', 


28 

ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

T*»al  Salat 
3t  Waaki— I  t  J  7 

Ciiyaheqa  Coy kty . . . .  ( Clyvalaad  i  .  $279,341,1 43.04 
Coyntias  (Adjacant  ta  Clavalaadl  .  1M,234,0S0.23 
Hamiltan  Cayaty. . . .  (Cincianatil  .  130,41 1,993.42 

Franklin  Cannty . (Calymbyti  95,044,910.09 

Lycas  Caynty . (Talada)  ....  02,240,500.45 

Symmit  Caynty . (AkranI .  73,521,443.77 

Mantqamary  Caynty  (OaytanI  ...  49,055,720,73 

Mahaninq  Cannty. . . .  I  YaynqstawnI  50,594,429.10 

Stark  Caynty . (CantanI  ...  49,297,009.04 

Tatal  tar  abava  9  markaH _ $1,022,553,300.79 

Grand  tatal  far  stata .  1,203.770.104.90 


5.7% 

\  •<  A..  . 

•f  Okia't  Vtlam* 

SUMMIT 

3.9% 

3.8% 

•f  Olii»*8 

•f  Obi«*8 

COUNTY 

MAHONING 

STARK 

(AkroMl 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

• 

ICoMtonl* 

• 

$73,521,643 

$50,596,429  $49,297,809 

—THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $637,000,095.30—49%  OF  OHIO’S  RETAIL  SALES. 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 
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Gillingham  Leaves 
"Goldfish  Bowr'; 
Editor-F  ounder 


Started  Press  Club  Paper 
In  1934  .  .  .  Retires 
For  Other  Duties 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  20— In  1934, 
George  O.  Gillingham,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  magazine  writer  lately  en¬ 
rolled  by  the 


New  Deal  sought 
a  safety  valve 
for  his  pent-up 
journalistic  emo¬ 
tions,  and  the 
result  was  pub¬ 
lication  of  the 
National  Press 
'Club’s  Goldfish 
Bowl,  now  in  its 
seventh  year. 

Copies  have 
^one  to  many 
far  -  off  places 
where  Club 


G.  O.  Gillingham 


members  have  pursued  fugitive  news 
items.  Published  without  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  sole  fraternal  interest  of 
the  organization’s  2,300  members,  it 
has  carried  an  up-to-the-minute  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doings,  big  and  little,  of 
♦he  membership. 

The  only  mention  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  editor-writer  of  the  Goldfish 
Bowl  (the  name  was  taken  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  S.  Johnson’s  much-quoted 
allusion  to  the  NRA  at  the  time)  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  current  issue.  He  ex¬ 
plains  thait  increased  Government 
duties  make  it  necessary  for  him  re¬ 
luctantly  to  lay  down  his  quill.  Not 
until  then  did  many  readers  know 
that  this  non-masthead  and  non¬ 
profit  editor  is  George  Gillingham,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  man  for  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  one-time 
editor  of  the  Pathfinder  magazine,  a 
former  writer  for  Newark,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  papers,  and  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Esquire  and  other  magazines. 

Gillingham  leaves  his  post  with  re¬ 
grets  lightened  only  by  the  fact  that 
his  workmanship  has  created  a  de¬ 
mand  among  Club  members  which  in¬ 
sures  continued  life  for  his  “baby.” 

After  putting  his  final  edition  to 
bed,  he  meditated  aloud:  “The  dream 
of  every  normal  newspaperman  is  to 
write  a  book.  Few  do.  Heaven  for 
many  an  editor  would  be  to  ignore 
the  business  office.  Few  can.  Hence, 
the  Goldfish  Bowl  is  an  exceptional 
publication.  It  was  bom  in  March, 
1934,  and  not  without  considerable 
labor  pains. 

New  OH  Slick  Paper 

“From  mimeograph  swaddling 
clothes,  it  soon  appeared  in  newsprint 
and,  subsequently,  went  into  the  slick 
paper  class.  In  viewing  the  National 
Pr^  Club  ‘swim,’  it  has  reported 
personalities  imder  such  appropriate 
standing  heads  as  ‘New  Waters’  (re¬ 
cent  job  acquisitions  by  Club  mem¬ 
bers),  ‘Guppies  and  Kingfish’  (per¬ 
sonal  items  chronicling  the  doings  of 
members  prominent  and  less  promi¬ 
nent),  ‘Hook  and  Sinker’  (letters 
from  the  ‘subscribers’),  ‘Doubles’ 
(marriages),  ‘Singles’  (births),  and 
the  inevitable  ‘Thirty.’” 

Many  incidents  of  journalistic  his¬ 
tory,  which  Old  Timers  like  to  talk 
about  but  seldom  set  down  in  perma¬ 
nent  form,  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Goldfish  Bowl.  Odd  bits 
of  reporting  have  been  a  consistent 
feature,  and  originally  unearthed  fea¬ 


ture  articles  have  been  widely  quoted. 

“The  real  secret  of  editing  the 
‘Goldfish  Boovl,’  ”  Gillin^am  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “is  ability  to  get 
your  items  on  the  run,  and  persist¬ 
ence  in  tracking  a  prospect  from  the 
‘Amen  Comer’  at  a  White  House  press 
conference  to  the  Capitol  press  gal¬ 
leries,  or  hailing  him  before  the  Club 
bar  if  need  be.  Reader  interest  is 
sought  to  be  cultivated  by  cutting 
everything  to  the  bone.  Like  any 
home  paper,  it  has  striven  for  variety 
in  subject  matter  and  in  names.  This 
necessitates  vivisection  of  many  cher¬ 
ished  contributions.  Also,  busy  scribes 
prefer  their  goldfish  food  handled 
lightly  without  being  offensive.  The 
net  result  of  its  publication  is  that  no 
one  has  been  fired — by,  or  at.  To 
paraphrase  a  sporting  term:  ‘No 
guns,  some  fits,  but  plenty  of  errors!’ 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  is  that  no  business  office  has 
moved  into  the  editorial  rooms.  As 
David  B.  Hill  used  to  say,  ‘it  keeps  its 
sovereignty  imder  its  own  hat’ — imtil 
now  a  7*4  knockabout.” 

Gillingham  accepts  the  payless 
tasks  of  producing  the  Club  paper  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  abruptly 
lifting  an  active  newspaperman  out 
of  his  craft  and  dropping  him  into  the 
office  of  press  relations  director. 

“After  all,”  he  explains,  “as  “Ted 
Cook  says,  ‘a  Government  publicity 
man  is  only  a  newspaperman  with  a 
manicure!” 

Gillingham’s  valedictory  was  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  his  successor, 
not  yet  selected.  It  carried  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  poem  written  by  John  J. 
Daly  of  the  Washington  Star: 

“I  read  their  works  and  marveled 
at  the  men 

Who  set  them  down  so  all  who 
would  might  read 

And  said:  ‘A  scrivener,  I  take  my 
pen 

And  this  subscribe  to  this,  my 
brother’s  creed.’  ” 


sence  from  his  post  as  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Housing  Administrator 
Nathan  Straus,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  press  section  of  the 
Navy  Department.  He  will  remain  in 
the  service  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  Lieutenant  Krum  was 
employed  on  the  city  staff  ofithe  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  in  the  Washinj^n  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  International  IWws  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  by  the  New  York  Journal 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  hous¬ 
ing  post. 


taking  motor  trips  to  other  points  of 
interest. 


$1,500  DEATH  AWARD 

An  award  of  $1,500  to  the  parents 
of  Leo  Fagan,  12-year-old  Albany 
newspaper  carrier  who  drowned  in 
Warner’s  Lake  June  6,  1937,  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division, 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  held  it  obvious  the  newsboys’ 
picnic  at  which  the  boy  died  “was 
one  of  the  activities  maintained  by 
the  employer  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  better  service  and  great  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  for  its  own  ultimate  benefit.” 


TO  BUILD  NEW  STATION 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  having  granted  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  a  new  wave 
length,  930,  for  its  radio  station, 
WSBT,  the  Tribune  has  begun  im¬ 
provements  which  will  involve  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  tlose  to  $60,000.  It  hu 
purchased  a  fvm  of  38  acres  south¬ 
east  of  South  Ben  j  on  which  will  be 
erected  a  modem  Jfansmission  station. 

The  Tribune’s'^tudios  will  remain 
on  the  third  'floor  of  the  Tribune 
building. 


W.  A.  WHITE  ON  TRIP 

Emporia,  Kan.,  Jan.  2(1— Free  from 
the  worries  as  active  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies,  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  White  have  gone  on  a 
month’s  motor  trip  to  the  southwest 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  and  their  driver 
will  headquarter  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 


AD  DEPT.  CHANGES 

Leo  M.  Kinman,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 
Republican  and  Democrat,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Republican.  Two 
members  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  left  Jan.  17  for  Camp  Shelby, 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  with  the  76th 
Brigade  Headquarters,  Indiana  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  They  are:  Lieut.  John 
R.  Mardis,  advertising  solicitor; 
Corporal  Dan  W.  Meloy,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  G.  R.  Williams, 
formerly  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 
Examiner,  and  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N.  Y.)’ 
Daily  Argus,  has  been  named  as  local 
and  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  papers  and  Raymond  Snapp,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  papers,  has 
taken  a  position  as  ad  solicitor. 
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New  Wire  Mill  for  Worcester 


APPROVE  DRESS  PLAN 

Details  of  the  $1,500,000  dress  pro¬ 
motion  plan  which  was  approved  by 
New  York  dress  manufacturers  last 
week  in  accordance  with  demands  of 
organized  labor,  will  not  be  annoimced 
until  about  two  weeks  after  a  new 
labor  contract  is  signed.  Future  of 
the  plan  depends  on  successful  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Dress  Joint 
Board  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  and  the 
three  leading  organizations  of  em¬ 
ployers.  The  old  contract  expires 
Jan.  31.  It  was  pointed  out  this  week 
that  the  promotion  plan  is  only  one 
of  many  points  on  which  both  sides 
must  agree  before  the  contract  is 
signed. 


At  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  cradle  of  America's  wire 
industry,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  launches  a 
gigantic  rebuilding  and  modernization  program  that 
will  give  Worcester  the  most  modem  wire  mill  in  New 
England  and  enable  this  city  to  maintain  its  century- 
long  leadership  in  this  essential  industry.  The  project, 
involving  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,000,000,  comes  on 
top  of  Worcester's  tremendous  activity  on  national 
defense  orders. 


WIRE  ia  one  oi  hundreds  oi  diversified  products 
that  keep  Worcester  factories  busy  and  Worcester 
payrolls  high.  This  rich  and  active  market  is  covered 
by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Circulation  more 
than  127.000  average  net  paid  daily. 


JOINS  NAVY  PRESS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  22— Called 
to  active  duty.  Lieutenant  Tyrell 
Krum  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH.  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


SEEKS  STATION  PERMIT 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  has  filed  ap  application  with 
the  FCC  for  a  consftuction  permit  for 
a  new  FM  broadcast  station  of  44.00 
kilocycles. 


NAB  MEET  MAY  12-15 

Neville  Miller,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters,  has 
annoimced  that  the  association  will 
hold  its  nineteenth  annual  convention 
May  12-15  at  the  New  Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ARKANSAS  MEETING 

Members  of  the  legislature  now  in 
session  at  Little  Rock  will  be  guests 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  at 
a  luncheon  Jan.  31  to  open  its  mid¬ 
winter  meeting. 


for  JANUARY  25,  1941 


Greatest  Gains 


PITTSBURGH 

—  1940  — 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 


POST-GAZETTE  . 241.797  lines 

2nd  Paper . 175,320  lines 

3rd  Paper  .  13.261  lines 


AUTOMOTIVE 


POST-GAZETTE  . 144.210  lines 

2nd  Paper . 100,200  lines 

3rd  Paper  .  74,323  lines 


All  figures  are  for  daily  field. 


TOTAL  DISPLAY 


POST-GAZETTE  379.422  lines 

2nd  Paper . 233,749  lines 

3rd  Paper  .  77,934  lines 


In  general  advertising  all  Pittsburgh  daily  newspapers  showed 
a  small  loss, — and  the  Post-Gazette  showed  the  smallest. 

CIRCULATION  GAINS 

Here  also  the  Post-Gazette  made  the  largest  gains  of  any 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper.  For  the  six  months  ending  Sept. 
30,  1940,  compared  with  the  six  months  ending  Mar.  31,  1940, 
the  gain  of  the  Post-Gdzette  exceeded  the  combined  gain  of 
the  second  and  third  daily  paper  per  figures  below. 

Post-Gazette  — 12,923  Gain 

2nd  Paper _  2,839  Gain 

3rd  Paper _  916  Gain 


$ttts(bursi)  ^ost=#a?ettc 


One  of  America’s  Great  Newspapers 


Publisher 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"Prairie  Farmer" 
Celebrates 
100th  Birthday 

Burridge  Butler  Publisher- 

Editor  Since  1909  .  .  . 

196-Page  Issue 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month 
a  “writin’  feller”  by  the  name  of 
John  Stephen  Wright  founded  the 
Prairie  Farmer _ 


in  Chicago, 
dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of 
farm  life  in  mid- 
western  America. 

The  Centennial 
Number  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer, 
published  every 
other  Saturday, 
came  from  the 
presses  this  week 
for  appearance 
Jan.  11.  The  is-  Burridge  Butler 
sue,  consisting  of 

196  pages,  contains  a  review  of  the 
past  century  of  journalistic  service  to 
the  farmer  and  includes  43,667  lines 
of  display  advertising  and  SVz  pages 
of  classified. 

The  early  beginnings  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  dating  from  1840  to  the  panic 
of  ’57,  are  chronicled  by  Lloyd  Lewis, 
Chicago  Daily  News  drama  critic, 
sports  editor  and  historian  in  his 
own  right. 

Pablitker's  Massage 

Equally  moving  is  the  message  of 
Burridge  Davenal  Butler,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  since 
1909.  ‘‘TTie  soundness  of  Prairie  Far¬ 
mer  policy  today  has  as  its  inspiration 
the  honesty  of  purpose  on  which 
Editor  Wright  founded  his  venture 
in  1841,”  writes  Mr.  Butler  in  the 
foreword  of  the  Centennial  Number. 
*T  have  read  and  re-read  the  cher¬ 
ished  old  volumes  of  Prairie  Farmer. 
Fidelity  to  farming  and  farm  life 
rings  through  their  pages.  Each  read¬ 
ing  has  inspired  me,  during  my  stew- 
vdship,  to  hold  Prairie  Farmer  true 
to  the  fundamental  policies  of  its 
founders.  .  . 

Mr.  Butler  recited  how  in  1927  the 
Prairie  Farmer  built  its  own  home 
in  Chicago  and  when  radio  came  into 
being  the  paper  added  station  WLS 
“to  the  working  tools”  of  Prairie 
Farmer  the  following  year.  “In  the 
dozen  years  between,  in  your  lives. 
Prairie  Farmer-WLS  has  become  one 
entity,”  he  said.  “When  you  think  of 
one  you  think  of  the  other — and  both 
together,  working  as  one,  denote  to 


us  all  high  ideals  of  public  service.” 

Mr.  Butler,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  looking  for  a  place  to  “re¬ 
tire”  at  the  age  of  40  when  he  took 
over  the  Prairie  Farmer  in  1909.  He 
had  previously  been  a  cub  reporter 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  sold  national 
advertising  for  the  old  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Journal  and  the  Scripps-McRae 
newspapers  before  becoming  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cloverleaf  newspapers 
in  Omaha,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Since  becoming  publisher  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  he  has  divided  his 
time  between  Chicago  and  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  where  he  is  also  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Farmer  and  owner  of 
radio  station  KOI,  Phoenix,  and 
KTUC,  Tucson. 

Remarkable  Growth 

Dave  Thompson,  associate  editor, 
writing  of  the  paper’s  latter  years  in 
the  Centennial  Number,  remarks  that 
the  growth  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butler  is  as 
remarkable  as  was  its  founding  by 
John  Stephen  Wright  a  century  ago. 

The  Centennial  Number  is  more 
than  a  history  of  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
It  is  a  story  of  midwestern  agriculture 
for  the  past  100  years.  Illustrations 
include  the  old-fashioned  wood  cuts 
of  the  paper’s  early  days  and  modern 
halftones.  Artist  William  Peter  Welsh 
has  portrayed  the  Prairie  Farmer 
spirit  on  the  front  cover. 

Besides  Mr.  Butler,  executives  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer  include  Gus  A. 
Holt,  vice-president  and  circulation 
manager;  Charles  P.  Dickson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Fred  W.  Orleman, 
business  manager;  Dave  Thompson 
and  Arthur  C.  Page,  associate  editors; 
Rowland  Wood,  managing  editor; 
J.  E.  Edwards,  associate  advertising 
manager;  and  Glenn  Snyder,  general 
manager,  WLS. 


New  England  Group 
Hears  Thomson 

Boston,  Jan.  21 — While  “newspaper 
advertising  checked  its  tailspin  in 
1937,”  publishers  still  have  a  long  havd 
to  combat  the  aggressive  promotion  of 
competing  media,  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  told  the  luncheon  session  of 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
here  today  in  the  Copley  Plaza. 

School  children  have  been  taught 
antagonism  to  advertising  in  general 
and  “newspapers  in  particular,”  he 
said,  and  in  dealing  with  some  of  the 
junior  advertising  executives,  “one  of 
the  toughest  notions  we  have  to  com¬ 
bat  is  that  newspapers  are  not  func¬ 
tioning  as  they  were  originally  in¬ 
tended  to.” 

He  urged  that  publishers  and  their 
ad  managers  \ise  the  “ammunition” 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  national  field  for  their 
work  in  the  local  field  and  to  “re¬ 
sell  to  your  merchants  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising,  which  they 
have  taken  for  granted  too  long.  We 
have  the  best  story  of  any  medium, 
but  we  have  not  told  it.  Make  the 
retailers  want  newspaper  advertising 
for  the  nationally  advertised  products 
they  sell  over  their  counters  in  your 
community.” 

Labor  problems  concerned  the  pub¬ 
lishers  through  most  of  the  morning 
session. 

William  Dwight  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  and  president  of 
NEDNA,  was  chairman  of  the  bxisi- 
ness  session.  The  65  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  attending  the  luncheon  ob¬ 
served  a  brief  silence  out  of  respect 
to  the  late  Richard  H.  Gille^ie  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. 


Sell  Miami  in  fhe  peak  season. 

'  and  you  sell  a  "cross-section"  of 
'well-to-do  people  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Story  Brooks  &  Finley 
Notional  Rep 

iUiami 

OVER  90^7  COVERAGE  IN  CITY  ZONE 


The  Youngstown 
Vindicator  in  1940  gained 
more  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  Ohio 
newspaper.  - 

fcbifatixr 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City 


.  .  .  a  continual 
parade  of 
special  features 
that  newspapers 
can  play 
and  promote! 


KOW  appearing  in  nea 

?Cl^NT  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  • 

Six  colorful  close-ups 
of 

WILLIAM  S. 
KNUDSEN 
ond 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN 

By  Tom  Wolf,  NEA 

Staff  Correspondent 


CALISTHENICS 

12  illustrated 


COMING  VP« 

"BUILDERS  OF 
brain  POWER" 


Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird 

Intimate  glimpses  at  18  lead 

discoveries  applied  to  the  a 
erage  person. 


N  E  liJ  V  O  R  H 


Cleveland 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


again 


selects 


an 


news  type  face 


THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  is  now  set  in  the 
81/2  point  size  of  Intertype  Ideal  news 
type  on  SVo  point  slug.  The  Sun’s  former 
news  type  was  7  point  Ideal. 

The  change  was  made  to  meet  a  clear 
indication  of  popular  preference,  which 
became  apparent  recently  when  'The  Sun 
began  to  set  its  editorial  page  in  a  larger 
type  size.  Reader  approval  of  the  change 
from  8  to  9  point  editorial  type  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  . . .  and  so  The  Sun  decided  to 
adopt  8V^  point  Ideal  for  its  news  dress. 


In  a  striking  announcement  entitled 
“A  Clean  New  Face,”  published  in  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  papers  and  other  media, 
including  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  The 
Sun  explained  why  the  news  type  change 
was  made,  showed  a  side-by-side  com¬ 
parison  of  the  old  and  new  type  faces, 
and  concluded  with  this  statement:  “The 
new  type  is  called  Ideal.  The  Sun  hopes 
it  is  ideal  for  its  readers.” 

Intertype  now  takes  particular  pride  in 
announcing  this  important  repeat  order. 


Why  don  t  YOU,  too,  step  ahead 


ith 


witn  a  new 


news  type? 


intertype  corporation  •  360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN 
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Eastman  Introduces 
New  “Minnie”  Camera 


By  JACK  PRICE 

LAST  MONDAY  after  a  special 

luncheon  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  gave  a  pre-view  of  its  newest 
camera  development.  An  illustrated 
lecture  about  the  Ektra,  the  minia¬ 
ture  camera  which  has  just  been 
readied  for  the  market,  was  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  party. 

This  camera  is  the  first  one  of  its 
kind,  made  in  America,  to  offer  any 
competition  to  the  European  makes. 
For  several  years  the  technicians  at 
Eastman  have  been  gathering  data 
from  miniature  camera  users  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  models  now  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany. 

There  has  always  been  an  opinion 
in  the  profession  that  the  Germans 
made  the  best  lenses  and  miniatru'e 
cameras.  This  thought  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  no  American  manu¬ 
facturer  would  or  could  not  make 
these  articles  because  of  a  lack  of 
skilled  workers  and  formulas.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  Ektra  we  must 
confess  that  at  last  the  American  in¬ 
dustry  of  photography  has  proven 
that  “It  can  be  made  in  America.” 

The  Elktra  is  a  3Smm  camera  pat¬ 
terned  along  the  lines  of  the  Contax 
with  at  least  a  dozen  improvements 
incorporated  in  it  that  are  non¬ 
existent  in  the  European  models.  It  is 
much  sturdier  than  its  foreign  rivals, 
and  is  without  doubt  the  finest  illus¬ 
tration  of  precision  work  yet  to  be 
-seen  in  this  field.  Some  of  the  out¬ 


standing  features  in  this  new  camera 
are:  the  precision  range  finders  which 
are  easily  adjusted  for  any  of  the 
series  of  lenses  made  specially  for  it; 
the  locking  device  for  the  inter¬ 
changeable  lenses  which  prevents  any 
backlash  or  misalignment  in  focusing, 
a  new  type  of  rubber  cloth  used  in 
the  focal  plane  shutter;  a  variable- 
power  view  finder  quickly  and  simply 
adjusted  for  lenses  of  various  focal 
lengths  from  50  to  254mm. 

Other  features  include  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  and  rewinding  device;  adjust¬ 
able  view  finders  for  operating  the 
camera  at  any  angle,  even  the  over¬ 
head  position;  interchangeable  backs 
for  switching  from  one  type  of  film 
to  another  without  danger  of  acci¬ 
dental  fogging  and  a  special  adaptable 
back  for  focusing  upon  a  ground'glass. 

The  most  notable  achievement  in 
the  development  of  this  camera  is  the 
F.1.9  Ektar  lens.  This  lens  is  com¬ 
pletely  an  American  product  even  to 
the  ingredients  which  make  up  the 
glass.  The  performance  of  this  lens 
is  guaranteed  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  consumer  will  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  photographic  profession. 

Before  the  first  World  War,  pho¬ 
tography  was  less  popular  and  veiled 
with  mystery  with  only  the  profes¬ 
sional  being  credited  with  under¬ 
standing  the  alleged  magic.  In  those 
days  cameramen  depended  mainly 
upon  the  products  from  Germany  such 
as  chemicals,  lenses  and  the  majority 
of  cameras  for  newspaper  work. 


After  the  war,  the  Germans  again 
started  to  gain  in  this  field.  Due  to 
their  excellent  lenses  and  precision- 
made  miniature  cameras  they  were 
succeeding  in  obtaining  a  healthy  slice 
of  the  photographic  market. 

Then  came  the  Eastman  competi¬ 
tion  in  films  and  other  materials 
which  started  a  new  era  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  In  a  short  time  the  Graphic 
became  the  newspaperman’s  camera 
and  foreign  competitors  tried  des¬ 
perately  to  offset  the  gains  of  the 
American  manufacturers  by  main¬ 
taining  supremacy  in  lenses.  On  this 
score  we  have  our  own  (pinions.  It 
will  always  be  a  mystery  why  those 
scientists,  who  were  brought  to  this 
country  by  George  Eastman,  many 
years  ago,  did  not  produce  lenses 
comparable  with  the  German  makes. 

However,  that  is  water  over  the 
dam  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  at 
last  our  industry  is  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation  and  place  our  profession 
in  a  position  secure  from  foreign  im- 
certainties.  Judging  from  the  results 
of  the  exquisite  workmanship  in  this 
latest  product  of  Eastman  and  from 
the  steadily  advancing  progress  being 
made  in  lens  manufacture  and  other 
items  so  important  in  photography, 
we  can  well  afford  to  be  pleased.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  new  Elktar  has  every¬ 
thing  in  it  except  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water  and  automatic  developing 
and  printing. 

New  Grailex  View  Ccxmera 

SPEIAKING  of  new  cameras,  another 

new  one  has  just  been  introduced 
by  Folmer-Graflex  Corporation.  This 
new  model  is  an  all-metal  4x5  view 
camera.  Here  is  another  output  which 
does  everything  but  cover  assign¬ 
ments  by  remote  control.  The  front 
lens  board  may  be  turned  in  any 
angle  with  allowance  made  for  inter- 


Editor  and  Publisher's  6th  Annual 

NEWS  PICTURE  CONTEST 

FIVE  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs  made  by 

newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and  published  in  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  during  the  calendar  year  1940. 

Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  March  IS,  1941. 

PRIZE  AWARDS  WILL  BE; 

FIRST  PRIZE.  $100;  SECOND.  $50;  TFHRD.  $25;  FOURTH.  $15;  FIFTH.  $10. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  newspapers  or  news  services  employing  the  winning  photographers. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  All  photographers  employed  by  a  newpaper,  a  syndicate,  a  news  service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitt  ed  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  during  the  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1940.  Attach  as  p  roof  of  publication  a  clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a 
statement  from  your  editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  pu  blication.  A  descriptive  caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should 
tell  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  AND  WITH  WHAT  MAKE  OF  CAMERA;  also  the  type  of  film  and  bulb 
employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of  a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for  this  con¬ 
test. 

3.  NO  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  EUROPE,  AFRICA  OR  ASIA  ARE  ELIGIBLE,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  made  by  North  American  cameramen. 

4.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  NEWS  PHOTOS.  Since  the  judges  consider  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in  obtaining 
an  unusual  news  picture  of  local  as  well  as  national  importance,  cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an  equal  opportunity  with 
the  photographers  of  large  cities  to  win  recognition. 

5.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  any  size  from  8x10  to  11x14.  Prints  may  be  glossy  or  matte,  sepia  or  black  and  white,  and  should 
be  mounted  on  board  (11x14  preferred,  but  size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20)  to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively 
to  the  judges.  A  flexible  non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibiti  on  purposes.  Each  picture  must  carry  a  title  written  or  lettered 
under  it. 

6.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All  copyrights  w  ill  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

7.  Entries  will  be  judged  early  in  April  and  the  prize  winning  ph  otos  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  ANPA  Pre-Convention  issue. 
Names  of  the  judges  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please  post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 

IMPORTANT — All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board,  size  not  exceeding  16x20.  Entries  must  be  mailed  on  or  before  March  15, 

1941.  SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL.  CAREFULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAMAGE,  ON  OR  BEFORE  MARCH  15,  1941, 

TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS: 


changeable  lenses.  The  back  of  the 
camera  may  also  be  adjusted  for  com-  f 
pensating  the  angles  of  the  front  f 
board.  I 

Photographers  working  for  news-  [ 
papers,  who  are  called  upon  to  cover  I 
assignments  for  the  advertising  and  | 
real  estate  departments,  will  find  their  | 
work  eased  considerably  with  this  i 
new  view  camera.  j 

E.  &  P.  News  Photo  Contest 

“THERE’S  MONEY  in  them  thar  ' 

hills,”  and  more  than  that  there  is 
opportunity  for  recognition  as  a  mas-  # 
ter  Camera  Knight,  for  the  winners 
in  the  Editor  &  PimLisHER  Newt  [ 
Photo  Contest.  Newspaper  owners, 
publishers  and  editors  will  be  given  ; 
a  chance  to  view  the  outstanding 
entries  at  the  ANPA  convention  in  [ 
New  York  some  time  in  April.  Be-  f 
lieve  it  or  not,  editors  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  exceptional  talent  and  I 
perhaps  your  entry  may  reward  you 
with  fame  and  fortrme. 

Graflex  Corporation  informs  us  that 
it  will  voluntarily  recognize  the  merit 
of  the  winning  pictures  in  this  con¬ 
test  by  following  its  annual  practice 
of  presenting  winning  contestants 
with  a  diamond  studded  gold  watch 
charm,  with  the  winner’s  name  en¬ 
graved  upon  its  back. 

The  jury  cannot  pass  upon  the 
merits  of  pictures  hidden  away  in 
the  darkroom.  Get  out  your  best 
negatives  and  print  them  now,  and. 
more  important,  send  them  to  the 
News  Photo  Contest,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times 
Square,  New  York  City. 

HEADS  PRESS  GROUP 

John  E.  Rush,  publisher,  Barnard  ^ 
Bulletin,  was  elected  president.  North¬ 
west  Missouri  Press  Association,  at  i 
St.  Joseph  Jan.  18.  i 


News  Photo  Contest 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


i 


WHO  WILL  WIN  THE  GRAFLEX  AWARDS? 


Again  this  year,  Graflex  will  present  to  winners  of  the  National  News 
Picture  Contest  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  its  annual  awards  for 
outstanding  press  photography.  Each  award — the  permanent  possession 
of  its  winner — is  a  gold,  diamond-studded  watch  charm  one  of  which  is 
illustrated  above  in  twice  its  actual  size.  By  this  token  does  Graflex 
recognize  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  America’s  press  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  making  dramatic,  story-telling,  paper-selling  pictures 
day  in  and  tiav  out — all  around  the  clock. 


Mew  York  llil>  Ui»itlu>  K<toni>  at  50  Rorkefeller  Plaza 


F  O  L  >1  E  K  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER.  M.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 
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To  Study  Plan  for 
Space  Standardization 

Chicago,  Jan.  20 — ^Further  discus¬ 
sion  here  Jan.  14  of  the  proposed  plan 
to  facilitate  increased  use  of  news¬ 
papers  by  national  advertisers  through 
the  possible  standardization  of  space 
units,  based  on  continuity  and  fre¬ 
quency  discounts,  resulted  in  action 
calling  for  appointment  of  a  Chicago 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  to  meet  with  agency 
executives  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
the  suggested  plan. 

Following  a  report  of  this  joint 
committee.  President  R.  Heath  Davis 
said  the  association  is  planning  an 
open  fonim  for  full  discussion  of  the 
plan  from  the  standpoint  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  and  author  of  the 
space-unit  proposal,  today  told  of  his 
own  publishers’  general  ^vorable  re¬ 
actions  to  the  plan  and  read  excerpts 
from  replies  received  from  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Elxecutives  Associa¬ 
tion  members.  Those  quoted  were 
generally  favorable  to  the  idea  in 
principle. 

It  is  Mr.  Kuipers’  contention  that, 
although  the  plan  is  based  on  a  stand¬ 
ardized  page  of  2,400  lines  in  theory, 
in  actual  practice  it  would  mean  adop¬ 
tion  of  fractional  page  units  which 
would  be  adaptable  to  any  newspaper 
page  size.  The  proposal,  he  explained, 
is  designed  to  make  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  newspaper  space,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  practice  already  in  vogue 
among  certain  magazines  and  news¬ 
paper  supplements,  and  in  keeping 
with  radio’s  13-26-52  time  program. 
In  such  cases  where  an  advertiser 
does  not  use  the  space  unit  plan, 
regular  line  rates  would  apply,  he 
sahL  (See  E  &  P  for  Dec.  21,  page  8, 
for  a  more  complete  outline  of  the 
plan.) 
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Collins  lists  Points 
Favoring  Newspapers 

Ihe  advantages  of  the  newsf>aper  as 
an  advertising  medium  were  outlined 
by  Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  at  an  advertising  course  of  the 
Advertising  Women  of  New  York, 
last  week.  Mr.  Collins  listed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  order: 

(1).  Newspapers  reach  the  exact 
prospects  for  a  product — with  little  or 
no  waste.  (2).  They  enable  advertis¬ 
ers  to  time  their  efforts  to  the  exact 
day.  (3).  They  present  advertising 
in  a  manner  that  is  entirely  accept¬ 
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The  Sun  has  led  all 
New  York  weekday* 
papers  in  volume  of 
advertising  from  the 

MANHATTAN 

DEPARTMENT 

STORES 


NEW  YORK 

^Monday  through  Saturdcy. 


GENERAL  TIRE  WILL  PAY  DEALERS'  AD  BILLS 

GENERAL  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY  has  decided  to  foot  the  entire 
bill  of  its  dealer  newspaper  advertising  for  1941.  In  the  past  dealer  and 
manufacturer  shared  the  cost  of  the  ads  50-50,  but  the  company  foimd  that 
this  kind  of  advertising  lacked  consistency.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the 
company  will  pay  for  the  advertising  to  appear  over  the  dealer’s  name  but 
the  dealer  must  match  the  company’s  expenditure  in  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  posters,  direct  mail,  or  general  promotional  activities.  ’The 
plan  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  company’s  distributors  held  recently 
in  New  York. 


able  to  the  reading  public.  (4).  They 
present  advertising  in  a  visual  form — 
a  consideration  that  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  (5) .  They  make 
it  possible  for  advertisers  to  save 
money  through  (a)  the  low  cost  per 
reader  reached,  and  (b)  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste.  (6).  Newspapers  of  all 
conceivable  advertising  media,  are  the 
most  sought  after  by  the  public. 

“More  than  forty  cents  of  each  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  are  spent  in  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Collins  said.  “No  other 
advertising  medium  is  even  a  close 
second.  Surely,  if  American  industry 
spends  so  many  of  its  publicity  dollars 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  this 
country,  industry  must  regard  papers 
as  being  the  one  most  vital  and  indis¬ 
pensable  medium  for  advertising.” 

NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 

The  formation  of  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  Burns  &  Potter,  represent¬ 
ing  a  consolidation  of  the  Potter 
Advertising  Agency  and  Jay  E.  Bums- 
Advertising,  both  of  Chicago,  was 
annoimced  this  week.  Ihe  enlarged 
organization  will  occupy  quarters  on 
the  9th  floor  of  the  Mather  Tower,  75 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Jay  E. 
Bums,  for  years  an  active  figure  in 
Chicago  banking,  business  research 
and  management  circles  and  Robert 
E.  Potter,  for  many  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  a  former  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Chain  Store  Division,  present 
heads  of  the  merging  agencies,  will  be 
the  principles  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion. 

DICKINSON  SPEAKS 

Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  spoke  on  the  technical  phase 
of  the  Bureau’s  continuing  studies  of 
newspaper  reading  habits  before  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  Jan.  21.  Mr. 
Dickinson  explained  how  the  siurveys 
were  made  and  cited  some  of  the 
preferences  of  newspaper  readers. 


GREEN  GOLD 
OUT  OF  THE  GROUND 

$90,000  CASH  every 
000  in  new  money  every  wecK 
inTo  Bradford  from  crude 
oil  ^un^  alone. 

- - • - 

Bradfonl.  the  ^high-^ade  ml 
metropoUe  of  the  world,  w  the 
market  in  the  country 
in  which  lo  advertise. 

Morninf  Era 

Eyeniiif  Sfar-Rec®f® 

SiutJty  Herald 


RepresenUtives 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


INJUNCTION  GRANTED 

Circuit  Judge  James  E.  Spiers,  of 
Detroit,  Jan.  18  granted  an  injimction 
restraining  enforcement  of  Michigan’s 
new  law  which  virtually  prohibits 
advertising  by  dentists.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  hearing  on  the  measure, 
and  court  officials  stated  that  the  case 
probably  would  not  be  tried  imtil 
about  six  months  has  elapsed. 

NEW  B  B  D  &  O  OFHCERS 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.  announce  the  election  as  vice- 
presidents  of  George  I.  Bushfield  and 
Henry  Bender  of  the  New  York  office 
and  Henry  H.  Haupt  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  office. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

the  previous  year  as  substantially 
contributing  to  the  increased  sale  of 
all  four  brands. 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  in  Argentina  of  Bene- 


CAs  Hnos.  y  Cia.,  Lids.,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  producers  of  "Trapiche”  Wines 
and  “Monitor”  Champagne. 

Following  an  extensive  distribution 
drive  on  Hollow  Ground  Razor  Blades, 
the  Pal  Blade  Company  will  release 
a  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
this  week  in  Philadelphia.  Oth» 
cities  will  be  added  to  the  newspaper 
advertising  list  as  distribution  scred- 
ules  are  worked  out.  A1  Paul  Lefton 
Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  handles 
the  accoimt. 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp., 
has  announced  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  PM  and  Eagle  whiskeys  and 
Gilbey’s  gin  will  be  increased  in  1941. 
PM  will  be  advertised  weekly  in  the 
larger  eastern  newspapers  and  a  few 
in  the  west.  Eagle  advertising  will 
be  concentrated  in  the  key  blend 
markets  of  the  east.  Gilbey’s  gin  will 
be  featured  in  newspaper  ads  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  Gilbey  campaign 
will  begin  in  February  but  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  other  brands  will  start 
this  month.  All  of  the  ads  will  be  of 
the  250  line  size. 

The  Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York 
agency,  resigned  this  week  as  adver¬ 
tising  agent  for  the  Equitable  T.ife 
Insurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.  The 
company  has  done  very  little  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  past  two  years  and 
has  no  immediate  advertising  plans. 

J.  Holmboe  &  Co.  of  Campbell,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  Holmboe’s  Gjetost, 
Norwegian  type  goat  cheese,  has  an¬ 
noimced  the  appointment  of  Parker- 
Allston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
advertising  counsel. 
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PtMinsylvaiiia  is  enjoyinp  a  boom  the  likes  of  which  you've  never  seen  before. 
Every  business  barometer  is  up — ten  million  people  here  are  buying  more 
bread,  more  Buicks,  more  bottles  of  liquor — more  bountifully  of  everything. 
There's  more  money — moving;  faster — in  Pcnnsvlvania  today  than  there's  been 
for  many  a  moon.  •  If  you  seriously  want  to  keep  in  step  with  your  selling 
in  this  "super-market.’'  we  suggest  you  carefully  scrutinize  the  35  good  news¬ 
papers  listed  below.  Each  of  them  w'ill  deliver  you  an  important  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  market,  u'rapi>ed  up  and  ready  for  selling.  They  can  tell  y»*u  how  to 
use  their  pages  properly  for  profits,  too.  Write  any  of  them  direct,  or  call 
in  one  of  their  representatives  today. 


I'lidiTwood  &  Un<lerwoo<i  Photo 
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1'T  is  scdd  that  casualty  insurance  and  sutmbp 
have  been  the  backbone  oi  America's  indikud 
>  and  business  progress;  of  responsibility  let  the 
safety  and  health  of  employees  and  customer! 

In  1890  there  were  28  casualty  and  sxiretyto- 
panies  in  the  United  States;  in  1938.  there  wenISI 
In  1938  their  assets  exceeded  $5,000,000,000.  this 
omovmt  was  increased  by  better  than  6%  ior|39. 

In  1938  the  total  premiums  written  by  all  tm- 
ponies  amoimted  to  $1,206,812,748. 

ASSETS  of  the  companies  are  safely  investee 
One  hundred  ninety-two  stock  companies  othe 
end  of  1939  had  $50,000,000  invested  in  real  dole 
owned  and  $21,500,000  in  mortgage  loans;  $47SD0,- 
000  in  government  bonds.  Federal,  state,  and  miid- 
pal;  $82,700,000  in  railroad  bonds;  $76,000,000  innib- 
lic  utilities  bonds;  $56,500,000  in  industrial  berk 
$24,500,000  in  railroad  stocks;  $67,250,000  in  pilic 
utilities  stocks;  $103,000,000  in  bonks  and  trust  km- 
ponies;  $150,000,000  in  industrial  stocks. 

One  hundred  mutual  companies  had  $12,011)110 
invested  in  real  estate  owned  and  $11,000.01  in 
mortgage  loans;  $135,000,000  in  government  bk4 
Federal,  state,  and  municipal;  $20,250,000  in  rcdMd 
bonds;  $28,500,000  in  public  utilities  bonds;  $1SD0,- 
000  in  industrial  bonds;  $1,300,000  in  railroad  didB; 
$2,500,000  in  public  utilities  stocks;  $6,000il(l  in 
bank  stocks;  $10,000,000  in  industrial  stocks.  * 
These  figures  give  an  idea  of  how  insurance  im- 
pany  money  is  put  to  work,  supporting  industrrtnd 
the  public  in  every  port  of  the  country. 

CASH  PAYMENTS.  The  premium  dollar  iIm 
flows  back  to  benefit  local  interests  in  the  poytent 
of  losses.  In  1938  stock  companies  pedd  outCii 
than  $368,500,000  in  insured  losses;  legal  resemliii 
companies  having  accident  and  health  depoitatA 
$39,500,000;  mutuals,  $106,400,000;  miscellcokii. 
$17,300,000;  a  total  of  approximately  $531.5fltlK 
paid  out  in  losses  in  one  year. 

Also  in  1939,  192  stock  casualty  and  siuetyte- 
panies  paid  out  in  agents  conunissions,  homem 
salaries,  branch  office  salaries,  etc.,  in  excess  oilll- 
000,000;  100  mutuals  in  excess  of  $36,000,000;  mr 
types  of  companies,  $10,000,000. 

The  employees  of  all  companies  and  their  cdiltR 
probably  exceed  350,000.  plus  100,000  agents 
TAXES.  The  casualty  and  surety  companietm 
pay  heavy  taxes.  This  is  especially  ^e  of  theV^ 
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%d  losses  is  the  story 
Iisurance  has  to 
EVSPAPERS 


surei|tnp  compcmies.  In  1939  the  stock  companies  heretofore 
i  indikud  mentioned  pcdd  $34,232,426  in  taxes.  The  mutual 
lityiothe  companies  paid  $4,484,943,  and  all  others  $692,166. 
omen  Stock  companies  pay  18%  Federal  Income  Tax  on 

jretysa-  underwriting  profits.  The  taxes  for  317  companies 
i  wenISL  of  all  types  in  1939  were  in  excess  of  $39,500,000. 

,000.  This  A  great  portion  of  this  siim  goes  to  the  general 

/o  for  139.  support  of  the  states  and  the  Federal  government. 

/  all  em-  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  The  work  of  casualty  and 
surety  companies  to  protect  policyholders  against 
vestK  frauds  and  to  prevent  accidents,  the  introduction  of 
nies  a  the  safety  measures  in  indvistry,  the  mointainence  of  in- 

reol  dile  spection  of  working  conditions,  and  the  pioneering  in 
i;  S47il)0,-  traffic  safety  education,  is  a  public  service  program 
[ndm«d-  without  parallel  in  business. 

000  iniub-  As  a  matter  of  enlightened  selfishness,  the  casualty 
rial  beds  and  smety  companies  keep  the  public  welfare  fore- 

0  in  pi)lic  most.  On  the  other  hand,  no  privately  managed 

1  trust  Id-  business  is  more  rigidly  regulated  by  government. 

ADVERTISING.  Valuable  inferences  may  be  made 
$12,011)00  from  a  study  of  the  leading  exponent  of  Liability 
,000,01  it  Insurance  advertising  in  newspapers. 
lent  bilk  For  22  of  the  28  years  since  its  founding,  it  has  ad- 
in  rcnkod  vertised  continuously  in  the  newspapers  of  cities 
Is;  Sl&OlL-  where  important  branch  offices  are  located, 
oad  skdK  Its  business  was  doubled  within  two  years  after 
i.OOOJXl  in  this  advertising  started.  An  estimated  total  invest- 
;ks.  *  ment  of  $1,400,000  in  the  primary  medium,  or  on 
ranee  IB-  overage  of  less  than  $65,000  per  year,  but  repeated 
idustrynd  year  after  year,  helped  to  build  premiums  written 
horn  two  or  three  millions  in  1917  to  more  than  sev- 
dolloi  ibo  enteen  millions  in  1929,  and  more  than  forty-six  in 
le  1940,  a  gain  of  three  and  a  half  millions  over  1939 

d  out  D»  alone.  Assets  grew  from  22  to  72  millions  in  ten  years. 

reseiKlii  A  RECOMMENDATION.  If  the  man  on  the  street 
epartfflhk  is  to  hove  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  protection  of- 
icello^  forded  by  casualty  and  surety  insurance;  if  he  is  to 
1531, SOM  know  of  the  service  rendered  by  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  preventing  losses  by  research,  inspection  and 
lurety  ^  advice,  and  reducing  instance  costs,  the  newspaper 
home  I  Bt  is  clearly  the  best  avenue  of  approach.  Only  by 
ess  of  1 1-  education  con  those  who  have  never  suffered  from 
0.000;  w  unforeseen  hazards  be  awakened  to  the  extent  of 


TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO  THE  READERS  OF 
AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Fall  River 
Herald  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Scranton  Times 
Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 
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their  liability  for  the  carelessness  or  criminal  acts  of 
others,  or  even  unpreventable  accidents. 

To  quote  Roy  Murphy  of  the  Association  of  Casual¬ 
ty  and  Surety  Executives,  “All  free  enterprise  needs 
informed  defense  today  as  never  before." 


i'UOTOOKAl'HH  by  The  Tra\eierh  Indemnity  Company — (1)  The  Travelers  Buildinits.  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn:  by  Maryland  Casualty — (2)  Home  Offices.  Baltimore.  Md.;  by  liberty  Mutual — 
(3)  Home  Offices.  Boston.  Mass.;  by  Fireman’s  Fund  Indemnity  Co. —  (4) Head  Offices  of 
Fireman’s  Fund  and  Affiliated  Companies.  San  Francisco.  Cal.:  by  Stonett  Brothers  &  Eken — 
(5)  (6)  Williamsburg  (New  York  City)  Houses:  by  General  Motors  Corp. — (7)  Chevrolet 
Assembly  Line.  Flint.  Mich.:  by  Commonwealth  i  Southern — (8)  Martin  Dam,  Alabama 
Power  Co.:  by  .American  Brass  Co. —  <9 (Flour- high  Mill.  Waterbury,  Conn.:  by  Pennsylvania 
Railroad — (10)  Flight  Tarts. 
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WHAT  IS  COMPETENCY? 

THE  TROT'BLESOME  issue  of  a  news|)aj»er- 
man’s  competency,  questioned  by  his  emjdoyer, 
defended  by  his  fellow  union  members,  has  arisen 
on  the  staff  of  PM  in  New  York.  This  news¬ 
paper  has  been  more  than  merely  friendly  to  the 
Newspaper  Guild;  it  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
promoting  cordial  relations.  In  the  course  of  its 
first  seven  months’  operation,  the  management 
has  made  the  many  changes  of  per.sonnel  that 
might  have  been  expected.  Some  of  these  have 
l)een  challenged  by  the  guild,  others  have  not. 

With  the  discharge  of  I.,eo  Huberman,  former 
labor  editor,  a  dispute  over  the  meaning  of  “com¬ 
petency”  emerged.  The  paper  discharged  him, 
it  says,  because  in  six  months  he  wrote  too  few 
articles  up  to  the  standard  of  the  series  cited  by 
the  guild  as  evidence  of  his  competency.  The 
editor  maintains  that  his  right  to  determine 
whether  a  man’s  writing,  editing,  and  managing 
is  not  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  paper  is 
final.  The  guild  declares  that  it  cannot  admit 
the  unquestioned  right  of  the  employer  to  fire 
employes  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  says  “I  don’t 
like  this  man’s  work.”  Mr.  Huberman  has 
strongly  defended  his  competency.  The  guild 
proposes  arbitration. 

The  management  asks  “Can  the  »Miitor’s  deci¬ 
sion  in  such  a  case  be  acted  on  without  violation 
of  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild?  Can  it  be  acted  on  without  assaulting 
that  union’s  position  vis-a-vis  its  members’  em¬ 
ployers?” 

Editor  &  Pubusuer  has  maintained  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Guild  that  the  employer  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  an  employe’s  work  must 
determine  the  degree  of  that  man’s  usefulness  to 
the  institution.  No  other  rule  will  work.  The 
tj'pographical  union,  for  one,  has  a  rule  that  a 
man  cannot  be  discharged  for  incompetency,  un¬ 
der  most  circumstances,  after  he  has  worked  for 
a  stated  period  in  a  given  composing  room.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  men  with 
reporting  and  editorial  responsibilities.  The  me¬ 
chanical  tasks  are  generally  routine,  and  the 
exercise  of  individual  judgment  is  seldom  re- 
<|uire<l. 

There  i>  nothing  routine  in  the  handling 
of  industrial  news,  especially  for  a  newspaper 
like  PM  which  makes  it  a  specialty.  An  error  of 
judgment  might  easily  destroy  the  paper’s  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  labor  groups  that  it  seeks  to  at¬ 
tract  as  circulation;  in  the  other  direction,  it 
might  involve  the  paper  in  a  disastrous  libel  suit. 
The  employer,  in  our  opinion,  must  be  the  final 
judge  of  a  man’s  diligence  and  competence,  if  the 
paper’s  standards  are  to  be  maintiuned,  its  pros¬ 
perity  assured,  and  permanent  employment  for 
other  hundreds  afforded. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  discharge  a  man  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  incompetency.  Tlu*  word 
means  actually  much  less  than  it  implies,  but  the 
implications  are  likely  to  impair  a  man’s  chance 
for  other  employment  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
The  charge  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  brought;  it 
must  rest  on  evidence  that  will  stand  challenge 
before  the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts.  But, 
in  the  last  analysb,  it  is  a  question  which  mu.«t 
be  determined  by  the  responsible  employer,  not 
by  a  committee  of  fellow  employes,  or  by  an 
“impartial”  arbitrator  who  cannot  possibly  real¬ 
ize  all  the  intangibles  that  contribute  to  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  usefulness  in  a  given  job  to  his  organi¬ 
zation. 
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WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS 

Ol'R  VIEWS  on  advertising  as  a  generally  benefi¬ 
cent  institution  are  .set  well  known  as  to  need 
no  expostion  here,  but,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  are  raising  a  question.  We  put  it 
straight  to  the  men  who  w'rite  copy; 

To  what  extent  is  the  technique  of  advertising 
copy  responsible  for  debasing  the  coinage  of  the 
English  language  so  that  many  words  have  lost 
most  of  their  accurate  meaning? 

The  simplest  and  commonest  defects  and  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  human  race  have  been  given  fancy 
names  which  advertising  repetition  has  etched 
indelibly  on  the  consciousness  of  readers.  Terms 
which  used  to  denote  the  superlative  now  have 
to  be  reinforced  by  three  or  four  “super  de  luxe” 
adjectives  before  they  can  be  considered  as  de¬ 
scribing  the  lowest  grade  of  a  company’s  product. 
Slogans  continue  in  force  long  after  the  product 
which  merited  them  has  experienced  a  change  of 
scene  and  condition. 

That  might  not  be  important  (we  think  it  is, 
however)  except  that  the  habits  of  thought  and 
speech  it  represents  have  been  transferred  to  the 
reporting  of  news  and  the  discussion  of  political 
questions.  That  transfer  may  have  tra^c  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  nation’s  present  circumstances. 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  divide  all  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  present  war  and  our  part  in  it 
sharply  under  two  headings — interventionist  or 
isolationist,  ti  recent  weeks,  the  latter  has  be¬ 
come  sjTionymous  with  “appeaser,”  a  word  which 
has  come  to  have  foul  implications,  and  which  is 
generally  a  false  description  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  We  seem  to  have  lost  completely  the 
power  to  describe  men  and  events  except  in 
terms  which  connote  the  shock  and  the  drama 
of  the  sales  and  advertising  techniques. 

If  ever  the  people  who  guide  national  thought 
through  the  press  and  who  determine  national 
policies  needed  words  which  express  ideas  clearly, 
that  time  is  now.  This  trick  of  destroying  the 
opposition  with  a  catchy  slogan  may  have  its 
virtues  where  only  the  fate  of  rival  commercial 
products  is  concerned.  It  has  none  in  decisions 
which  may  determine  the  lot  of  132,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  children  for  generations  to  come. 
The  people  seek  from  their  legislators  and  ex¬ 
ecutives,  from  the  press  and  other  channels  of 
communication,  statements  of  fact,  honest  opin¬ 
ions,  designed  to  inform  a  democracy  and  not  to 
“sell”  any  particular  course  to  a  half-informed 
and  prejudiced  country. 

If  we  don’t  get  .such  guidance,  we  may  live  to 
regret  it. 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  UrpPIA 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in 
any'  art  or  science,  writes  a  treatise,  or  performs 
any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  be 
accordingly  enriched,  honored,  and  preferred. 

— Robert  Burton,  in 

“The  Utopia  of  Democritus  .lunior.” 


READING  HABITS 

THE  SERIES  of  Continuing  Stiidie.>  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  which  has  Ih-cii  carried  on  for 
more  than  a  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  .\dvertising  .should  kiuM-k  out  some 
tiine-honorc»l  superstition.s  of  the  advertising 
profession.  The  principal  victim  up  to  now  seems 
t<i  Ir*  the  notion  that  “|X).sition”  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a 
jnece  of  copy — an  idea  which  has  caused  plenty 
of  headaches  to  publishers  for  years  past. 

The  Bureau’s  studies  have  now  covered  a  base 
broad  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
position  has  practically  no  influence  in  the  stop¬ 
ping  power  of  an  advertisement.  If  it  offers  some¬ 
thing  for  which  a  public  demand  exists  or  can 
be  created,  the  advertisement  will  Ik-  seen  equally 
well  whether  it  ai)pears  in  front  or  back  jiages. 
.\nother  fetich  which  appears  to  have  no  basis 
in  fact  is  that  right-hand  pages  are  superior  in 
attention  value  to  left-hand.  The  sur\’eys  show 
that  if  the  reader  has  any  preference  it  is  for  the 
left-hand  page — a  natural  enough  phenomenon 
when  it  is  considered  that  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  years  have  been  putting  their  news  into 
the  left-hand  pages  which  the  advertisers  pre¬ 
empted  what  they  thought  was  the  better  side. 

These  studies  will  have  more  than  paid  their 
cost  if  they  drive  home  both  to  newspa|R‘r  people 
and  to  their  adverti.sing  customers  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  what  goes  into  the  pajier,  and 
no'l  where  it  is  put,  is  iin|x>rtant. 

I^WSPRINT  SUPPLY 

C.\N.\D.\’S  new.sprint  iiulustry  o|)erate<l  at  less 
than  80  p«‘r  cent  of  its  iKitential  capacity 
during  1940,  according  to  Charles  M.  Vining, 
a  former  journalist  who  now  heads  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  association.  Despite  an  increase*  in  demand 
from  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  for 
picking  U|)  the  gap  in  supjily  caused  by  the  loss 
of  German  and  Scandinavian  tonnage*  to  Europe 
and  the  .Vmericas.  the  Canadian  mills  .still  had  a 
reserve  capacity  of  almut  1,000,000  tons  a  year. 

In  that  .situation,  the  new.spa|H*r  publishers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  have  a  welcome  assur- 
ane*e  against  the  skyrocketing  prices  and  fear  of 
shortage  that  be*devilled  publishers  two  decades 
ago.  The  {>aper  manufacturers  can  find  in  it  a 
.safeguard  against  any  new  wave  of  expansion  of 
the  sort  that  put  most  of  the  industry  into  sore 
straits  b»*tween  19.30  and  1939.  The  financial 
troubles  of  most  mills  have  either  been  adjusted 
or  art;  on  the  way  to  adjustment;  but  the  industry 
is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods.  When  peace  returns 
in  Europe,  as  it  mu-st  some  day,  the  mills  of 
Germany  and  Northern  Euro|)e  will  have  more 
than  .•111  cv«*n  chance  of  regaining  their  last 
market.s — a  world  ttital  of  about  700,000  tons 
l)efore  hostilities  liegan. 

The  past  ten  years  have  seen  a  marked  change 
in  the  mutual  attitudes  of  United  States  publish¬ 
ers  and  Canadian  paper  makers.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  no  longer  look  upon  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  customer  to  be  exploited  to  the  last 
po.ssible  penny,  as  some  of  them  did  a  generation 
ago.  The  publishers,  on  the  other  band,  realize 
that  the  newsprint  industry  is  a  major  factor  m 
the  trade  relationships  of  North  American  nations, 
and  individually  and  collectively,  they  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  want  the  mills  to  make  a  fair 
unit  profit.  That  understanding  and  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  will  be  extremely  valuable  in  easing 
the  strains  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  opera¬ 
tions. 
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A.  W.  Huckle 


A.  W.  HUCKLE,  president,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  editor  and  publisher,  Rocfc  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald,  has  been 
named  chairman 
of  the  Rock  Hill 
Town  Planning 
Institute.  The 
city  of  Rock  Hill 
has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the 
Institute  with  30 
acres  of  land  for 
a  park  and  play¬ 
grounds  system 
and  $10,000  in 
cash.  Mr.  Huckle. 
with  $1,000  given 
by  the  Evening  Herald,  was  among 
10  donors  to  the  fimd. 

Orville  S.  McPherson,  publisher, 
Kansas  City  Journal,  and  Ray  Run- 
nion,  editor,  were  in  Washington  last 
week  where  tiiey  attended  a  press 
conference  and  later  met  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  president  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  l^blishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  ^pire  National  Bank  of  Clarks¬ 
burg.  He  helped  to  found  the  bank 
37  years  ago  and  is  one  of  the  original 
stockholders. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Jan.  17  was  re¬ 
elected  trustee  of  Memorial  Hospital, 
Worcester,  and  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  conrunittee. 

J.  B.  Snider,  publisher,  Clarksdale 
(BGss.)  Register,  and  former  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor  of  Mississippi,  will  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Clarksdale  Air¬ 
port  Conimission  by  appointment  of 
the  City  Conunission. 

David  B.  Plum,  publisher  of  the 
Record  Newspapers  of  Troy,  N.  Y,, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Troy 
Trust  Company. 

Will  M.  Maupin,  who  retired  from 
the  Nebraska  railway  commission 
Jan.  9  after  serving  six  years,  will 
wield  an  editorial  pen  again.  With 
Walter  L.  Hughes  of  Omaha  he  has 
purchased  the  Clay  County  Sun  at 
Clay  Center,  Nebr.  Hughes  will  be 
business  manager. 

John  Redmond,  editor,  Burlington 
(Kan.)  Daily  Republican,  recently 
suffered  a  cracked  rib  when  he  leaned 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair  to  pick  up 
a  piece  of  paper  off  the  floor,  and  in 
so  doing  pressed  his  weight  against  a 
mechanical  pencil  in  his  vest  pocket. 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the 
Hint  (Mich.)  News- Advertiser,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  their  three  children 
were  left  $9,000,000  by  Mrs.  Johnson’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Florence  Dalton,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  pioneer  in  Flint’s  automotive 
industry.  Johnson  was  at  one  time 
state  house  reporter  of  the  old  Lan- 
iwg  (Mich.)  Capital-News. 


In  The  Business  Office 


EDWARD  B.  HAINES,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Hews,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Nyman  E.  Helland,  for  32  years 
with  the  business  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Seattle  Times,  has  re¬ 
tired  to  open  a  business  research, 
?eneral  insurance,  property  loan  and 
tval  estate  office  in  Seattle.  At  one 
tinje  advertising  manager  of  the  Times, 
Helland  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 


from  the  paper  was  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

E.  H.  Schill,  manager  of  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  and  T.  N.  Nissen, 
manager  of  the  want  ad  department, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  addressed 
the  Sioux  City  Real  Estate  Board 
recently. 

A.  A.  Farley,  general  manager, 
Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Danville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

George  C.  Hoffman  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  of  Denver  is  vacationing  in 
Mexico  City. 

Moe  Schiffman,  formerly  with  the 
circulation  department  of  PM,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Record  as  night  circulator,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  this  week 
by  I.  M.  Orner,  circulation  manager. 

Joseph  E.  Noll,  general  manager, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  was 
presented  with  a  life  membership  in 
Michigan  Lodge.  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  Jackson,  Jan.  22. 

Terrence  J.  Hayward,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  gone 
to  the  Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune 
as  advertising  salesman  to  succeed 
Joseph  Goularte,  resigned  for  a  year’s 
voluntary  army  service. 

The  engagement  of  Richard  F. 
Bieme,  Jr.,  business  manager  of  the 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian,  and  Miss 
Rosa  Ball  Somers,  of  Burkeville,  Va., 
has  been  announced  by  the  parents  of 
Miss  Somers. 

Carl  Biemiller,  promotion  manager, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  and 
Mrs.  Biemiller  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  their  third  child,  born  Jan.  18  at 
Cooper  Hospital,  Camden. 

■ 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

C.  A.  VER  BECK,  managing  editor, 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Times  Record  from  1927  to 
1940,  has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Fayetteville. 

John  W.  Carey,  managing  editor, 
Sioni  City  (la.)  Journal,  well  known 
for  his  column.  The  Rear  Seat,  which 
he  discontinued  several  years  ago, 
again  has  turned  to  columning  with 
a  new  daily  feature,  Sioux  City,  Our 
Town. 

John  W.  Stevens,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Standard  News  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  are  parents  of  a  son 
born  Jan.  16. 

Roman  Lamberto,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  sports  staff, 
has  joined  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une  as  utility  desk  man,  replacing 
Robert  J.  Sprinkle  who  resigned  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Ames 
(la.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Edgar  G.  Greene,  reporter.  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard  Star,  and 
J.  Walter  Highle  of  the  Westchester 
Coimty  (N.  Y.)  Publishers  have  en¬ 
listed  for  army  service. 

Dan  Desmond,  longtime  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal, 
suffered  a  broken  leg  when  he  slipped 
and  fell  as  he  was  entering  his  car 
after  covering  a  bowling  tournament. 

Edith  Lindeman,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times- Dispatch  motion  picture  critic, 
will  go  to  Hollywood  in  February  to 
interview  stars. 

Maj.  Robert  W.  Reed,  news  editor 
and  military  conunentator  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  is  making  a  tour  of 
training  camps  in  the  southwest,  writ¬ 
ing  a  series. 

Miss  Florence  Swihart,  city  editor. 


Irving  Dilliard 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

IRVING  DILLIARD,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  writer  and  j 
newly-elected  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional 
jovumalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  was  one 
of  the  first  nine 
Nieman  Fellows 
at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1939. 

A  native  of  Col¬ 
linsville,  Ill., 
where  he  began 
newspaper  work 
on  the  Collins¬ 
ville  Herald, 
weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  Dilliard  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  later  took  post-graduate  work  at 
Harvard  to  prepare  himself  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing  on  the  Post-Dispatch. 
Dilliard  joined  the  Post-Dispatch 
news  staff  in  1927. 

After  a  year  of  court  reporting  and  ; 
general  assignments,  Dilliard  went  to 
Harvard  for  graduate  study  in  social  { 
sciences.  He  returned  to  the  Post-  i 
Dispatch  news  staff  in  1929  and  began  I 
submitting  editorials  as  a  reporter.  | 
A  year  later  he  was  made  a  member  i 
of  the  editorial  page  staff.  His  special 
editorial  interests  are  political,  con¬ 
stitutional  and  historical.  Dilliard  is 
a  contributor  to  the  Dictionary  of  j 
American  Biography,  the  Encyclo-  ! 
pedia  of  the  Social  lienees.  Diction-  | 
ary  of  American  History  and  various  ! 
magazines.  He  was  awarded  a  $100  j 
prize  in  1934  for  an  article  judged  to  | 
be  the  most  important  contribution  ; 
to  Negro  history  published  in  the  I 
Joximal  of  Negro  History  that  year.  ! 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  State  : 
Historical  Library  and  the  Eugene  1 
Field  Birthplace  Museum,  St.  Louis.  I 

His  “news  dispatches”  from  the 
Philadelphia  constitutional  convention 
of  1787,  in  observance  of  the  150th  j 
anniversary  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  j 
resulted  in  the  Post-Dispatch  pub-  j 
lishing  these  articles  in  a  booklet, 
“Building  the  Constitution,”  for  free 
distribution.  Now  in  its  eighth  print¬ 
ing,  the  booklet  has  had  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  totaling  more  than  71,000 
copies.  Dilliard  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and  has 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  St.  Louis 
guild.  He  has  also  served  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  councilor  of  Sigma  Delta,  na¬ 
tional  secretary,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  professional  affairs  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  as  vice-president 
in  charge  of  undergraduate  affairs. 
He  was  national  president  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Lamba,  social  fraternity,  1936- 
38.  He  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dilliard 
is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 

Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  has  resigned 
to  become  public  relations  director  of 
the  Stephens  National  Bank  at  Fre¬ 
mont. 

Fred  Fletcher,  outdoor  editor.  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  enjoying  some 
winter  sports  in  Quebec  City,  after 
spending  his  winters  in  southern 
climes  for  the  last  15  years  or  so. 

Oak  Duke,  sports  and  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Wellsville  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
and  Alfred  C.  Gent,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  have  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

Paul  W.  Savage,  head  photographer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  and  conductor  of  a  week¬ 
ly  stamp  coliunn  in  the  Gazette,  last 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Charter 
Subscribers 
Are  Still 
Subscribers 


ABBIE 
an’  SLATS 


The  Akron  Beacon- Journal.  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  Bradford  Era, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Post.  Columbus  Citizen.  Ft. 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette.  Frank¬ 
fort  State  Journal,  Harrisburg 
News  and  Patriot,  Indianapolis 
Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Michi¬ 
gan  City  News-Dispatch.  Newark 
Evening  News,  Newark  Sunday 
Call,  New  Orleans  Item.  New 
York  Post,  Philadelphia  Record, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Paul  Pio- 
I  neer  Press,  San  Francisco  News, 

1  South  Bend  Tribune,  Springfield 
j  State  Journal. 

j  All  these  were  charter  subscrib- 
I  ers  to  Raeburn  Van  Buren’s 
•  ABBIE  AN"  SLATS  daily  strip — 
first  released  in  1937 — or  to  the 
I  Sunday  page  which  followed. 

I 

i  Every  one  of  them  is  still  a  sub- 
j  scriber. 

Would  you  like  samples  of  this 
comic  which  so  brilliantly  bests 
the  tests  of  time  and  competition? 

“ALufeiL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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week  was  re-elected  vice-president  of 
the  Worcester  Philatelic  &ciety. 

J.  F.  Sanderson,  correspondent, 
transferred  from  the  London  bureau  of 
the  Canadian  Press  to  be  special  writer 
on  foreign  affairs  in  the  New  York 
bureau,  arrived  at  an  Eastern  Cana¬ 
dian  port  during  the  week-end. 

Stanley  Morosko,  of  the  Wheeling 
hitelligencer  news  staff,  is  the  first 
reporter  from  a  Wheeling  paper  to 
join  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  is  a  volunteer. 

W.  Chesley  Worthington,  ’23,  of 
Providence,  magazine  editor  of  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Evtry  Saturday  Sinct  1884 

lueluJiut  Tht  /onriMii/t,  merged  1907;  Sntsfptt- 
iom,  mCTgcd  1085:  Tht  fourth  Estau,  merged  1927 
Titles  Petented,  Regiitered  Content!  Copyrighted 
twE  EDrrOR  ft  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Jambs  Weight  Beown,  Prrsident 
Iambs  Weight  Beown,  Je..  Fier-Prtsiirta 
Chaeles  B.  Geoomes,  Tremsurrr 

_ Chas.  T.  Stuaet,  SfCTflary _ 

CtHtta/  O^rj: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Timet  Building 
•iind  Street  and  Broadwav,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ttltphontt: 

BRyant  9-30S2,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
A  NEwtrAEEE  rOE  Maebes  oe  Newseaeees 
\bthue  T.  Bobh,  Editor:  Waeeen  L.  BAtSETT, 
Uonatiot  Editor;  Roheet  U.  Beown.  Stwj  Editor; 
Waltbe  E.  Scbneidee  Associatt  Editor;  Steehen 
I.  Monchae,  Jacb  Peice,  Feane  Feblmah, 

Mbs  .  S.  L.  Dane,  Liirarian. _ 

Iambs  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Puhlithtr;  Chaeles  B 
Gboomea,  Gmtrol  Uonattr;  Chaeles  T.  Stuaet, 
AdttrtisiHt  Dirtctor;  Josiab  B.  Keenet,  Morhrtint 
ond  Rtstorch  Monottr;  Geoece  H.  Steate,  Circulo- 
lion  Uonattr;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Cloisi/itd  Uan- 

*ttr,  John  Johnson,  Plaetmtnt  Manattr. _ 

Woihintton,  0.  C.  Burttu,  Geneeal  Peess  Associa- 
noN.  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H.  Manning, 

tE.,  1376  National  Prtst  Cluh  Bldt^  Telephone 

letropolitan  1080. _ 

Chicago  Bueeau,  921  London  Gnarantte  and  Atci- 
itnt  Bnildint,  360  North  Uiehitan  Aornnt,  Tel.  Dear¬ 
born  6771.  Geoege  A.  Beandembueg,  Editor, 
Haeet  K.  Blace,  Advtrtisint  BeprijtntaSiot. 
Paeifit  Coart  Corrrspondtntr:  Camebell  Watson. 
1132  Drrhy  Slrrrt,Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  6557;  Ken  Tatloe.  I2I.'t  North  Hobart  Botu., 
Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. 

Paci/it  Coast  Advtrtirint  Biprtitntalirti:  Duncan  A 
Scott,  Mills  Bnildint,  San  Francisco:  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Pbilie  Bissell,  Brsttrn  Paeifit 
Bnildint,  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  O/ict:  Veea  Chandlee,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square.  London,  W.  C.  2,  England.  Tele- 

phone:  Temple  Bar  3006. _ 

For  Easttrn  Corrtspondmi:  Hans  R.  Johansen, 
e-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen, 

P.  O.  Boi  107  Chung  King,  Chins. _ 

Displat  Aoveetisihg  rstet  effective  Dec.  1,  1937 
35c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  at  follows 
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52 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  822,  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basit  at  any  other  schedule,  namely,  8182  per 
page;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  *QuarteT, 
signth  and  sixteenth  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classipied  Rates:  90c  per  agste  line  one  time,  7bc 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  SOc  per  agste  line  one  time: 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBtcaiPTioN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Postettiont,  84  per  year; 

Canada,  84.50;  Foreign,  85. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
tubteripaoot  to  separate  addresses  for  one  ..car  each 
Of  one  subscription  for  three  years,  810;  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  83.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
{or  five  years  at  815.00;  additional  subscriptions  on 

the  tame  basis — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member;  The  Associated  Butinett  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  Natio,.nl  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula¬ 
tion  as  follows- 


Providence  Sunday  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  acting  director  of  alumni 
relations  at  Brown  University. 

Lieutenant  Paul  L.  Havely,  O.R.C., 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
copy  desk  staff,  has  been  called  up  for 
a  year’s  service  with  the  regular  army. 
He  reported  for  duty  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  Jan.  17. 

Thomas  Boyington,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  reporter,  and  Vernon 
Foster,  Herald  city  editor,  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  press  relations  for 
the  War  Department  at  Camp  Croft, 
16,500-man  infantry  replacement  cen¬ 
ter  being  erected  at  Spartanburg. 
They  are  continuing  their  newspaper 
work. 

Owens  Wood,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  reporter  and  photographer  and 
lieutenant  in  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  has  been  called  to 
army  duty  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  editor.  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new 
Michigan  National  Bank,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  consolidation  of  banks  in  six 
cities. 

G.  G.  Granger,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  photographer,  has  been 
invited  to  be  one  of  three  judges  at 
the  annual  midwinter  salon  of  the 
Scarab  Photography  Club  of  Detroit. 
The  salon  is  to  start  Jan.  29. 

William  Butters,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Butters  are  the 
parents  of  a  boy,  bom  recently. 

Otto  Pressprich,  news  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  has  been 
named  editor,  succeeding  the  late 
George  Perry. 

J.  R.  A.  Humphrey,  conductor  of 
the  Forum  column  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Jack  Dailey,  Free  Press 
night  police  reporter,  have  been  sum¬ 
moned  xmder  the  selective  service  law. 

Lloyd  Gladfelter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Jan.  15.  Other  officers 
also  re-elected  are;  Ira  Bickhart,  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel,  vice-president;  Wal¬ 
ter  Wyrick,  Journal,  treasurer,  and 
Carl  F.  Meyer,  Editor  &  Publisher 
correspondent,  secretary. 

Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  bureau  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
elected  Commander  of  the  H.  H.  White 
Province  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Order. 
Mr.  Toler  is  a  member  of  the  Order  at 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Marshall  Bridges  of  the  financial 
page  staff,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  volunteered  for  the  second 
draft  and  is  at  Fort  Devens,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter,  returned  this  week  from  six 
months  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Greece  and  unoccupied  France, 
where  he  has  been  writing  about  do¬ 
mestic  life  behind  the  battle  fronts. 
He  is  now  preparing  a  series  on  the 
broad  aspects  of  Europe  behind  the 
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Phil  Morehouse  and  Tom  Austin, 
both  formerly  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  rewrite  desk,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  assist 
Wayne  Cave  on  the  water  front  beat. 
Waldo  Drake,  formerly  head  of  the 
harbor  bureau,  has  been  called  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  as  a  lieutenant-commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

William  J.  Murty,  state  editor, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Murty  are  parents  of  a  son,  born 
Jan.  13. 

Bob  Conway,  of  the  New  York  Daily 


News,  has  just  returned  to  Mexico 
City  to  resume  his  regular  duties  as 
correspondent  of  that  paper  here. 
Mr.  Conway  had  been  on  a  trip  to  the 
home  office  of  his  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

Edward  C.  Sykes,  veteran  staff 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  spending  the  winter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Campbell  Carroll,  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Quebec  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
last  week.  He  succeeds  Wilie  Cheva¬ 
lier,  Le  Soleil,  Quebec,  who  is  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  as  a  member  of  the  Press  Cen¬ 
sorship  Committee.  Damase  Potvin, 
veteran  representative  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal,  who  is  beginning  his  thirti¬ 
eth  session  of  the  Quebec  Legislature, 
was  re-elected  secretary -treasurer. 

Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
for  the  last  15  years,  on  Jan.  16  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  Congress 
from  the  Second  Virginia  District. 

Ben  Myers,  head  of  the  Mexico  City 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
president  of  the  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association  here,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  after  a  vacation  of  two 
weeks  in  Yucatan. 

Cy  Peterman,  sports  columnist, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  ffie  Philadelphia 
Sporting  Writers’  Association.  Lou 
Jaffe,  Evening  Ledger,  was  re-elected 
treasurer. 

Clyde  B.  Davis,  veteran  Buffalo 
newspaperman,  has  left  for  Italy  to 
obtain  the  reaction  of  the  man-in-the- 
street  to  the  course  of  the  war  under 
auspices  of  the  Charles  R.  Knight 
newspapers.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times. 

Scott  Newhall,  editor  of  “This 
World,”  a  news  and  feature  magazine 
section  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  will  retain 
his  connection  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  has 
received  a  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  180th  Field  Artillery, 
Massachusetts  National  Guard,  and 
was  inducted  into  Federal  service 
Jan.  16.  He  was  assigned  to  Head¬ 
quarters  Battery,  Boston,  and  later 
will  go  to  Camp  Edwards,  Cape  Cod. 
Lieut.  Stoddard  is  the  son  of  Harry  G. 
Stoddard,  president  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  Publishing  Co,  Inc.  Josef 
C.  Dine,  Telegram  reporter,  also  has 
received  a  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Headquarters  Company, 
181st  Infantry,  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  and  was  inducted  into  the 
Federal  service  Jan.  16.  He  also  will 
go  to  Camp  Edwards. 

T.  A.  Smith,  city  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  both  the  Herald 
and  the  Journal.  He  is  succeeded  as 
city  editor  by  Dol  L.  West,  city  editor 
of  the  Herald  since  1937.  Mr.  West, 
in  turn,  will  be  succeeded  by  Vernon 
Foster,  a  member  of  the  Herald  news 
staff  for  the  past  four  years. 

James  Burke,  who  until  recently 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  is  now  in 
China  gathering  material  for  a  book. 
He  is  also  writing  a  series  for  the 
Times-Dispatch. 

Elmer  Jones.  Boston  Globe  reporter 
on  the  late  night  shift,  has  been 


Wedding  Bells 


LOUIS  SCHMOLL,  managing  editor, 

Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Vera  Lillian  Smith,  Cedar  Falls.  la.,  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Jan.  6. 

Molly  Heilman,  feature  reporter, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  to  Bill 
Staggs  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at  Bandera. 
Tex.,  Dec.  31. 

Fred  Barry,  sports  writer.  Boston 
Globe,  on  Dec.  28th  to  Miss  Nanej- 
Houlihan. 

Ethel  E.  Price,  daughter  of  J.  Fred 
Price,  publisher  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  to  Harold  A.  Knight,  Dec. 
30  at  Tupelo,  where  they  will  reside. 

John  Winchell  Roberts  to  Miss  Avis 
Ruth  Ciholan,  both  members  of  the 
editorial  staff.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Morning  Mercury,  at  St.  James’  Catho¬ 
lic  rectory,  Dec.  28. 

Jim  Wommack,  photographer,  Win- 
ston-Salem  Sentinel,  to  Miss  Rose 
Reynolds  recently  in  Winston-Salem. 

William  F.  Reardon,  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  New  York  World-Telegram. 
to  Miss  Margery  Carey  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  at  Warrenton,  Va.,  March  28. 
1940,  it  was  announced  Jan.  6. 

Louise  Jeschien,  formerly  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times  and  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  at  one  time 
in  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  Garth  B.  Bram- 
well,  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Jan.  3. 

Miss  Ethel  Homer  Watkins,  news 
editor,  Marion  (N.  C.)  News,  Jan.  2 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  to  C.  H.  White. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  automobile  man. 

Gus  Kierans,  of  the  sports  staff 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
to  Miss  Hannah  McGovern  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  Jan.  15. 

James  Spottswood,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger,  to  Miss  Frances  Guy 
of  Meridian,  Miss. 
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CHARLES  H.  TEN  WEEGES,  for  a 
long  time  president  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  of  Wilmington  (Del.), 
died  at  his  home  in  Wilmington  Jan. 
15  at  the  age  of  71.  He  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  company  three 
years  ago  and  since  then  had  devoted 
his  attention  to  other  business  inter¬ 
ests.  He  was  a  native  of  Wilmington 
and  spent  his  whole  life  in  that  city. 

Albert  O.  Widener,  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  died  Jan.  6. 

Antonio  D.  Medeiros,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  and  formerly  photographer 
on  the  old  Daily  Sun  and  the  Times. 
died  Jan.  14  at  the  age  of  52. 

Harlan  W.  Hall,  66,  Pasadena 
(Cal.)  Star-News  police  reporter,  died 
Jan.  14  from  an  acute  attack  of  asthma. 
Active  in  newspaper  work  for  48  years, 
he  was  the  son  of  Harlan  Page  Hall,  i 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul 
Globe. 

J.  E.  Kern,  76,  librarian  of  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  was  found  dead  in  bed 
on  Jan.  17.  He  had  been  in  newspaper 
work  in  Scranton  50  years  and  once 
served  as  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
Republican. 

Homer  McIntire,  27,  reporter  for 
the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  was 
one  of  six  persons  killed  in  a  head-on 
collision  near  Corsicana  the  night  of 
Jan.  18. 

Alfjcander  Noble  Garrett,  75,  sports 
editor  of  the  former  Toronto  World  for 
25  years,  and  once  renowned  athlete, 
died  at  his  home  in  Toronto  Jan.  H- 
Cleon  W.  Newman,  night  telegra^ 
editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died 
Jan.  19. 
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Rancor  Dall>  Nrws  (M> 

I'nrtland  Pm.>-HeriU<l  F.xprp«>.  Siiiwlay 
Teleitrttm  (MAKS) 

XKW  HAMPSHIRK 
Cnnrord  Monitor-Putriot  (K) 

Ki^nr  Srntinpl  (K) 

Manchester  riilon  leader  (M.VK) 

VKKMOXT 

Ba ire  Times  (K) 

Renninicton  Banner  <K) 

Rrattleboro  Reformer  <K) 

BurlinKton  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  alohnsbury  Caledonlan-Reronl  ( F.  i 

MASS.ArHrSKTTS 

Beverly  Kveiiimt  Times  (K) 


Boston  Globe  (MAKI 
Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  ( M ) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  .American  (MKl 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 

Brockton  Knterprlse-Tlmes  (Kl 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  H.vannis  (K) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (K) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (K> 

Glouc-ester  Times  (B) 

Greenlleld  Reeorder-Garetle  (K) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E> 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E> 

I.awTence  Kagle-Trlbune  (AIK) 


l.owell  Courier-Citizen  and  Kveninz 
Leader  (MAK) 

-New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Alercury  (MAE) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Ncwburyport  Daily  N'ew'g  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittstield  Berkshire  Kagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Telegram  and  Evening  tia/elte 

(MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 


West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  \  .ille>  Dail>  Times  (E) 
Westerly  Suu  (KAS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICIT 
Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danhury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E> 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (AIAE) 

Stamford  .Advocate  (E) 

IVaterbury  Republican  A  .American  (.MAE) 
AVaterhiiry  Republican  A  .American  (EAS) 


Tliejie  progressive  papers  tap  New  England^  six  States  at  points  of  strategic  advantage;  for,  with 
their  network  of  interlocking  trade  areas,  they  are  read  l)y  workers  engaged  in  vital  and  well  -  paid 
fields  of  Defense  production — workers  who,  for  generations,  have  heen  knowTi  for  their  machine- 
tool-type  skill  and  accuracy. 

Visualize,  therefore,  a  modern  Industrial  Map  of  New  England,  and  it  becomes  dramatically 
obvious  that  every  paper  in  each  community  serves  80^f  —  and  over  —  of  unprecedented  buying- 
power.  Dollars  are  being  transformed  into  man-hours  of  labor — and  this  is  what  makes  a  market 
a  MUST. 
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IN  NEW  ENGLAND  COME  WITHIN  THE  AREAS  COVERED  BY  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 
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How  Meat  Dealers 
Can  Use  Newspapers 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(Article  No.  205  of  a  Seriea.) 


SOME  OF  US  can  recall  the  days 

when  our  mothers  sent  us  to  an 
independent  meat  market  with  in¬ 
structions  to  buy  25c  worth  of  roimd 
steak.  We  were  also  told  to  ask  the 
butcher  to  wrap  up  with  the  steak  a 
large  piece  of  suet  and,  if  the  butcher 
wasn’t  too  busy,  we  were  told  to  ask 
him  for  a  few  slices  of  fresh  liver. 
The  suet  and  the  liver  were  free. 

Frequently  the  butcher  gave  us  as 
much  as  two  pounds  of  fresh  calf 
liver.  Today,  fresh  calf  liver  is  quoted 
at  90c  a  pound  and  not  infrequently 
you  are  told  by  the  butcher  that  he’s 
sorry — ^he  hasn’t  any  calf  liver  but  he 
has  beef  liver  at  40c  a  pound. 

Two  butchers  in  our  town  operated 
their  own  slaughter  houses.  Arovmd 
4  o’clock  each  afternoon,  two  or  three 
butchers  drove  down  to  the  Little 
Blue  River  and  from  4  to  8  o’clock 
killed  calves,  beef,  sheep  and  hogs. 
These  animals,  were  dressed  on  the 
spot  and  the  following  day  were  hiuig 
in  large,  old-fashioned  ice  houses  in 
the  butcher  shop.  Today,  the  average 
independent  butcher  buys  practically 
everything  in  his  store  from  a  sales¬ 
man  who  operates  out  of  a  local  pack¬ 
ing  house  plant  or  he  buys  from  a 
salesman  who  represents  one  of  the 
big  four  in  Chicago. 


poultry  and,  in  most  cases,  quantities 
of  each  of  these  meats  must  be  limited 
to  the  size  of  his  store,  his  storage 
facilities  and  his  possible  customer 
list. 

We  know  of  no  line  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness  where  competition  is  quite  so 
keen  as  in  the  field  of  fresh  meats, 
poultry  and  fish. 


Competition 

ABOUT  10  years  ago — 1930 — ^several 

of  our  largest  chain  store  groups 
began  experimenting  with  fresh  meat 
departments.  We  spent  many  hours 
with  the  head  of  one  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  Chicago,  discussing  plans 
that  were  then  being  formulated  for 
a  group  of  test  markets  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Chicago  and  in  metropolitan 
New  York.  Most  of  these  experiments 
were  costly.  It  required  only  a  few 
months  for  the  operating  head  of  this 
meat  department  to  learn  that  the 
average  woman  could  not  be  sold 
inferior  meat  or  second-grade  meat 
more  than  once. 

As  the  months  and  years  have 
passed,  most  of  the  chain  market 
operators  have  traded  up.  We  know 
of  one  independent  market  in  New 
York  City  that  was  smart  enough  to 
trade  up  faster  than  the  chain  stores 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  in  business 
today  and  his  net  profits  have  in¬ 
creased  every  year  during  the  past 
five  years. 

In  practically  every  market  in  the 
United  States  may  be  found  one  or 
more  independent  meat  markets  who 
are  in  the  same  positicm  as  our  friend 
in  New  York.  Competition  is  keener. 
Every  week,  the  independent  butcher 
picks  up  his  local  paper  of  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  sees  bar¬ 
gains  in  ducks,  turkeys,  chuck  roasts, 
ham,  roast  beef,  steaks,  chopped  meat, 
etc.,  etc. 

Week  after  week,  the  independent 
meat  market  operator  is  confronted 
with  these  specials.  In  many  cases, 
the  meat  buyer  for  a  group  of  chain 
stores  will  buy  carload  lots  of  certain 
cuts,  or  certain  types  of  poultry, 
which  are  offered  during  succeeding 
weeks  as  specials. 

The  independent  butcher  cannot 
buy  quantities  of  any  one  cut.  His 
entire  customer  list  may  be  limited  to 
200  or  300  families  and  it  isn’t  likely 
that  all  of  these  families  will  decide 
on  roast  beef  for  a  given  week-end 
dinner.  Therefore,  he  is  required  to 
have  in  stock  different  cuts  of  meat. 


Selling  Service 

FOR  A  QUARTER  of  a  century,  meat 

markets,  produce  stores,  poultry 
stores,  cheese  and  milk  stores  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  run  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  small  advertise¬ 
ments,  ranging  from  one  to  two  inches. 
These  advertisements  appear  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  We  know  of  many 
stores  in  this  market  located  outside 
of  the  shopping  center  who  rely  on 
these  one-  and  two-inch  advertise¬ 
ments  each  week  to  move  a  great  deal 
of  merchandise.  The  Kansas  City 
Times  (morning  edition  of  the  Star) 
distributes  more  than  300,000  papers 
every  Saturday  morning.  Most  of 
these  advertisers,  because  of  their 
location  and  because  of  their  delivery 
service,  must  rely  on  a  few  thousand 
subscribers  to  the  Kansas  City  Times 
to  justify  their  advertising. 

Stated  another  way,  of  the  300,000 
papers  distributed  not  more  than  5,000 
to  10,000  go  into  the  sections  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  where  the  advertiser  is 
located.  Yet  these  small  advertisers 
continue  to  run  their  specials  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year.  We  have  coimted  as  many 
as  50  separate  advertisements  in  a 
given  issue  of  the  Saturday  morning 
Times. 

Many  of  these  advertisers  plan  on 
a  special — it  may  be  cottage  cheese, 
it  may  be  fryers,  it  may  be  roast  beef, 
it  may  be  any  one  of  a  dozen  and  one 
other  items  that  they  decide  to  fea¬ 
ture.  Most  of  the  stores  have  regular 
customers  who  have  been  sold  an  idea 
of  service.  Deliveries  are  prompt, 
everything  that  is  sent  out  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  first  class  and  the  house¬ 
wife  can  order  over  the  phone,  know¬ 
ing  that  she  will  get  as  fine  a  selection 
as  though  she  visited  the  store. 

Here’s  a  service  idea  that  we  believe 
can  be  used  by  any  independent  meat 
market  if  he  can  be  sold  the  idea  of  a 
continuous  barrage  of  small  adver¬ 
tisements. 


These  different  cuts  and  classifica¬ 
tions  of  meat  and  poultry  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  small  advertisements — space 
as  small  as  one  inch.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  copy  is  the  name  of  the 
product,  the  price,  the  telephone 
number  and,  if  the  market  makes  de¬ 
liveries,  a  promise  that  deliveries  will 
be  made  at  a  given  hour. 

We  see  no  reason  why  more  than 
one  item  could  not  be  included  in  one 
of  these  advertisements.  If  these 
various  cuts  of  meat  were  laid  out 
on  a  schedule  basis  and  if  the  butcher 
were  to  plan  his  buying  one  or  two 
weeks  in  advance,  it  would  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  lay  out  six  advertise¬ 
ments  a  week  so  that  the  housewife 
could  see  on  the  woman’s  page,  or 
on  the  food  page,  a  little  announce¬ 
ment  stating  that  “Tomorrow,  the 
Tuesday  special  is  roast  beef.” 

Wednesday  evening  an  ad  could  be 
run  on  pork  chops,  Thursday  evening 
on  poultry,  Friday  evening  on  roasts, 
and  Saturday  evening  a  special  could 
be  listed  for  late  Saturday  evening 
shoppers  or  for  Monday. 

Running  six  advertisements  a  week 
permits  the  butcher  to  keep  his  buy¬ 
ing  more  in  time  with  the  seasons. 

Six  inches  a  week,  50  weeks  a  year, 
is  300  inches.  If  the  local  rate  is  50c 
an  inch,  he  is  committed  to  $150  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation.  If  it  is  $1  an 
inch,  he  is  committed  to  $300.  If  it  is 
$2  an  inch,  he  is  committed  to  $600. 
It  is  our  belief  that  at  least  one  meat 
market  in  every  town  and  city  could 
be  sold  this  type  of  campaign.  The 
salesman  who  services  die  account 
should  get  his  specials  for  a  full  week. 
These  can  be  obtained  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  for  the  coming  week.  Have 
the  ads  set  up,  have  them  OcK.’d  and 
then  he  is  through  with  that  customer 
for  seven  days. 

Only  in  a  newspaper  can  such  a 
flexible,  continuous  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  be  nm  and  if  the  market  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  a  reasonable  delivery 
service,  much  of  this  new  business 
can  be  obtained  over  the  telephone. 
Such  a  campaign  can  start  any  week 
of  the  year.  We  know  of  no  better 
time  than  now  to  start  some  butcher 
on  a  long  term  schedule  of  six  one- 
inch  ads  a  week. 


KATZ  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

George  R.  Katz,  head  of  the  Katz 
Advertising  Agency  of  New  York,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  this  week  in 
New  York.  Other  officers  named 
were  J.  L.  Ferguson,  of  Sawyer,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Walker  Co.,  vice-president; 
K  H.  O’Mara,  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee] 
treasurer;  and  John  O.  Boyd,  of 
Scheerer  &  Co.,  secretary. 


COFFEE  ADS  PLACED 

A  list  of  nearly  400  newspapers  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  east  throu^  Detroit 
will  be  used  in  the  1941  spring  adver¬ 
tising  for  Hills  Bros,  coffee,  beginning 
the  final  week  of  January.  With  an 
average  of  13  insertions  in  each  paper, 
ranging  up  to  60  inches  in  size,  the 
advertising  will  stress  the  fact  that 
Hills  Bros,  coffee  can  be  used  “as  is” 
in  any  kind  of  coffee-maker,  and  that 
the  Hills  Bros,  “correct  grind”  sim¬ 
plifies  making  coffee. 


How  to  Do  It 

IN  PRACTICALLY  every  meat  mar¬ 
ket  may  be  found  nine  basic  meats, 
which  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Beef — the  most  common  cuts 
are  rib  roast,  rolled  roast,  pot  roast, 
sirloin  roast. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  pork,  we  have  rib 
roast,  pork  tenderloin,  loin  roast  and 
fresh  ham. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  lamb,  we  have 
leg  of  lamb,  shoulder,  rolled  roast, 
crown. 

(4)  Veal  is  limited  generally  to  leg 
of  veal,  rump  of  veal  or  veal  steaks. 

(5)  Smoked  hams  may  be  had 
boned  or  the  whole  ham. 

(6)  Steaks  —  sirloin,  porterhouse, 
round  steak,  filet  mignon,  minute 
steaks  or  plain  hamburger. 

(7)  Pork  chops  —  are  either  rib 
chops  or  loin  chops. 

(8)  Lamb  chops — rib  chops  or  loin 
chops. 

(9)  In  the  fowl  department,  we 
have  fryers,  broilers,  stews,  bakers, 

roast  turkey  and  roast  duck. 
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CALLED  TO  SERVICE 

Gordon  Bell  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  called  to 
active  military  service.  He  will  serve 
with  the  tank  division  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.  J.  Duane  Jones,  partner  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  gave  a  farewell  luncheon  to  Mr. 
Bell  in  New  York  this  week. 


DEMPSEY  PROMOTED 

John  E,  Dempsey  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler.  His  brother,  Earl 
Dempsey,  will  continue  to  direct 
classified  and  travel  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  and  has,  in  addition,  been 
made  local  display  manager. 


BALTIMORE 


PM  GOES  TO  1  EDITION 

Effective  Monday,  Jan.  27,  PM  plans 
to  print  only  one  regular  edition  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  Thursday. 
It  will  appear  on  the  streets  shortly 
after  9  am.  Formerly  PM  printed 
three  regular  editions  with  frequent 
replates.  No  official  explanation  of 
the  change  could  be  obtained.  It 
also  was  learned  that  George  H.  Lyon, 
managing  editor,  is  now  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  and  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
editor,  has  taken  over  his  duties. 
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King  Features  Stars 
To  Tour  Army  Posts 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


AS  ITS  BIT  in  aiding  the  national  de¬ 
fense  effort  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  with  the  co-operation  of  War 
Department  officials,  is  arranging  all- 
star  shows  featuring  King  cartoonists 
and  writers  to  tour  army  posts  from 
coast-to-coast,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  shows  will  emanate  from  vari¬ 
ous  points  such  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Washing¬ 
ton,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  etc.,  where 
the  syndicate’s  artists  and  writers 
make  their  homes. 

To  Open  at  Fort  Dix 
The  first  show  will  take  place  at 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  during  the  first 
week  in  February  with  a  large  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  syndicate’s  stars  from 
New  York  City  and  vicinity,  Dick 
Hyman,  director  of  publicity  for  King, 
said. 

Hyman,  who  will  travel  with  the 
shows  in  the  eastern  states,  arranged 
for  and  is  in  charge  of  the  programs. 
His  list  of  stars  who  will  perform  for 
the  soldiers  includes: 

Humorist  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer, 
George  “Bringing  Up  Father”  Mc¬ 
Manus,  Otto  “Little  King”  Soglow, 
Robert  L.  “Believe  It  Or  Not”  Ripley, 
"Popeye”  impersonator  Harry  Welch, 
Russ  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  Westover,  Ole 
“Elza  Poppin”  Olsen,  Ad  “Just  lOds” 
Carter,  Lee  “The  Phantom”  Falk,  Carl 
“Henry”  Anderson. 

Also  Chic  “Blondie”  Young,  Lyman 
‘Tim  Tyler”  Young,  Harold  “Prince 
Valiant”  Foster,  James  “Little  Jimmy” 
Swinnerton,  E.  V.  Durling,  Cliff  “Polly 
and  Her  Pals”  Sterrett,  Elsie  Robin¬ 
son,  Clem  McCarthy,  McClelland  Bar¬ 
clay,  Bill  Corum,  Inez  Robb,  Feg 
“S^in’  Stars”  Murray,  Beatrice  Fair¬ 
fax,  Paul  Mallon,  Alice  Hughes,  Pru¬ 
nella  Wood,  Ida  Jean  Kain,  Harrison 
Carroll,  and  cartoonists  Bob  Dunn, 
Jack  Callahan,  Lee  Stanley,  Doc  Win¬ 
ner,  J.  Norman  Lynd  and  C.  D. 
Russell. 

If  the  shows  go  over  with  the  army 
boys,  Hyman  said,  other  branches  of 
the  armed  services  will  be  offered 
them.  The  performers,  he  said, 
are  offering  their  services  without 
charge. 

Chicago  Jury  Hung 
FAILURE  of  a  jury  to  reach  a  verdict 
in  the  $250,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
Rep.  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of  Ohio, 
against  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 
Allen,  co-authors  of  the  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  column  for  United 
Future  Syndicate,  and  the  Chicago 
Herald-American,  resulted  in  Federal 
Judge  William  H.  Holly  dismissing 
the  jury,  Jan.  16,  in  Chicago. 

The  jury  was  unable  to  reach  a  ver¬ 
dict  after  more  than  six  hours  of  de¬ 
liberation  Thursday  evening,  although 
it  is  understood  the  jury  stood  11  to 
1  in  favor  of  the  defendants.  No  date 
was  set  for  a  new  trial.  E.  G.  Woods, 
W.  R.  Hearst  counsel,  was  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  columnists  and  the  Her¬ 
ald-American. 

Representative  Sweeney,  who  was 
represented  by  counsel,  made  the 
closing  plea  to  the  jury  in  his  own 
behalf. 

The  suit,  one  of  a  series  of  nearly 
100  filed  by  Representative  Sweeney 
against  newspapers  throughout  the 
coimtry,  was  based  on  an  alleged  li¬ 
belous  statement  made  by  Pearson 
and  Allen  in  their  column,  which  ap¬ 


peared  in  the  Dec.  23,  1938,  editions 
of  the  former  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  columnists  have  since  filed 
suit  for  $500,000  damages  against  Rep¬ 
resentative  Sweeney  and  former  Rep. 
John  J.  O’Connor,  of  New  York  City, 
charging  conspiracy  to  libel. 

AP  Has  Series  on  Sports 
THE  AP  Feature  Service  sent  to  p.m. 

newspapers  this  week  the  first  six 
of  18  baseball  features  called  “1941 
Diamond  Duels.”  These  three-column 
illustrated  features  tell  about  the 
battles  in  prospect  at  spring  train¬ 
ing  camps  between  veterans  and 
••ookies. 

For  a.m.  papers,  the  Feature  Service 
sent  out  a  five-part  illustrated  series 
of  biographical  and  anecdotal  articles 
about  Bill  Klem,  who  after  39  years 
of  umpiring,  is  retiring  from  active 


service  this  year.  Afternoon  papers 
also  received  a  four-part  series,  “Offi¬ 
cially  Speaking,”  in  which  prominent 
referees  in  basketball,  boxing,  foot¬ 
ball  and  baseball  told  about  their 
experiences. 

Personals  and  Notes 
LEE  FALK,  creator  of  “Mandrake” 
and  “The  Phantom,”  King  Features 
Syndicate,  is  leaving  for  the  Bahamas 

Feb.  1  where  he _ 

has  taken  a 
house  for  a 
three  months’ 
stay.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Falk  and 
their  child.  .  .  . 

Elinor  Ames, 
editor  of  the 
“Correct  Thing” 
etiquette  feature 
for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  addressed 


Lee  Falk 


the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  Jan.  21.  .  .  .  Russ  Westover,  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  for  King, 
will  take  his  comic  characters  “Tillie” 


and  “Mac”  in  the  flesh  to  the  6th 
annual  Stenographers  Ball  in  New 
York  Feb.  8.  Westover  left  for  Nas¬ 
sau,  B.  W.  I.,  Jan.  25.  .  .  .  Ida  Jean 
Kain,  author  of  the  column  “Your 
Figure  Madame”  for  KFS,  will  give 
two  talks  on  the  Farmer’s  Week  pro¬ 
gram  Jan.  28  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
program  is  put  on  by  the  Economics 
Department  of  Ohio  State  University. 

.  .  .  Billy  De  Beck,  cartoonist -creator 
of  “Barney  Google”  for  King,  is  con¬ 
valescing  in  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Harry  Gordon,  formerly 
with  Newsdom  and  the  New  York 
World,  is  offering  to  newspapers  his 
second  survey  on  television.  It  is 
scheduled  for  release  Jan.  27,  the  day 
hearings  on  commercialization  of  the 
product  re-open  in  Washington  be¬ 
fore  the  FCC. 

TOUSCHUS  TO  TOKYO 

Otto  D.  Tolischus,  former  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  his  re¬ 
ports  from  there,  will  sail  Jan.  27  for 
Japan  where  he  will  join  the  Tokyo 
bureau  of  the  Times,  Ekiwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor,  announced  this 
week. 


For  more  than 
50  years 
this  has  heen 
the  leading 
newspaper  in 
its  field 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 


story.  But  here  again,  simplicity  of  very  tangible  results,  although  results 
layout  would  have  helped  put  the  from  any  event  of  this  nature  must 
story  over  more  quickly  and  with  that  necessarily  be  cumulative  and  intan- 
much  more  power.  gible  rather  than  tangible.  But  cer¬ 

tainly  no  year  has  ever  offered  more 
opportunities  for  worthwhile  news¬ 
paper  promotion  nor  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  for  newspaper  to  combine  their 
promotional  efforts  in  a  through-the- 
year  program  culminating  in  this 
nation-wide  celebration.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  event  and  what  your 
paper  can  do  to  participate,  write  to 
WUliam  N.  Hardy,  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  Times  Starts  New 
Promotion  Campaign 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


In  Georgia 

A  SIMPLE  but  highly  effective  pro¬ 
motion  is  currently  being  put  in 
the  mails  by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  series  of  penny  postcards  each 
describing  one  of  the  “42  urban  mar¬ 
kets  in  Georgia  where  the  Journal  has 
effective  family  coverage.”  A  spot  on 
the  card  shows  a  map  of  the  state 
and  locates  the  urban  market  de¬ 
scribed. 

Description  is  brief,  centering  mainly 
on  retail  sales.  Card  provides  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Journal’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  particular  urban  market 
and  its  percentage  of  family  coverage. 


— Uirough-the-year  frequency  and  tHE  New  York  Herald  Tribune  sends 
consistency  of  impression.  Claims  of  a  useful  folder  containing  a  se- 

this  nat^e  are  foolhardy  and  dan-  ^ies  of  loose  sheets  analyzing  the  lin- 
gerous  but  we  believe  it  is  the  first  ^gg  j-gcords  of  New  York  newspapers 
newspaper  promotion  campaign  of  its  gains  and  losses  1940  and  1939  as 
-1  f  L  •  some  of  the  long-range  trends, 

®  wni  “  National  Newspaper  Week 

e^ing.  campaign  will  piece  at  all,  in  fact,  no  copy  other  ~  j  u  •  ^ 

through  this  year,  using  about  2^^  than  the  figures  themselves  The  are  already  being  ma 

Imes  m  each  of  five  papers-the  Cht-  Hg^aid  Tribune  comes  into  it  only  celebrate  National  Newspaper 
capo  Tribune,  ihe  PhtJudelphia  Bui-  through  its  signature  on  the  back  of  durmg  the  week  Oct 

^tm,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  New  the  folder,  which  is  arranged  so  that  ^  News 

ork  Sun  and  Ae  New  Post,  jt  he  easily  slipped  into  a  space  socia  ion  anage  ,  spon 

It  consists  of  420-lme  ads  which  will  buyer’s  file.  The  job  was  planned  and  shows  that  the  cdebrati 

run  once  each  week,  interspersed  executed  in  advance,  so  that  it  went  last  year  produced 

oj  to  press  immediately  the  official  Me- 
about  W  lines  It  is  being  prepared  ^ia  Records  figures  became  avaUable. 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  with  the  active  jt  thus  possible  to  get  this  ma- 
co-operation  of  Ivan  Veit,  the  Times  terial  in  the  hands  of  advertisers  and  ' 
promotion  manager.  agency  people  quickly.  Needless  to 

"Low  Prosturo"  Soiling  say,  the  Herald  Tribune  would  not  j 

What  makes  this  campaign  so  note-  have  done  such  a  fine  and  imselfish  | 
worthy  in  our  opinion  is  its  utter  de-  piece  of  work  if  the  linage  figures  | 
parture  from  the  usual  run  of  publi-  themselves  didn’t  speak  a  very  fine 
cation  advertising  in  newspapers.  The  story  for  the  paper,  a  good  job  of  low-  ' 
usual  publication  practice,  as  you  pressure  selling. 

know,  is  to  take  an  occasional  full  j 

page  and  blast  out  a  linage  story  or  Boom  Stuff  I 

a  leadership  story  or  something  ^e  BUSINESS  certainly  seems  to  be  hot  ' 

big  and  suppos^ly  irnpressive.  The  Louisville,  Ky.  We’ve  told  you  ^ 

little  ads  the  Times  is  mnnmg  are  before  about  the  brochure  the  Louis- 
gems  of  low  pr^sure  selfing.  They  Courier-Journal  got  out  report- 

consist  of  a  cartoon  illustratioii,  a  j  ^be  new  spending  come  to  I  ' 

stopper  headlme  and  a  smal  block  of  the  defense  program.  Then  I 

copy.  Some  of  ^e  ads  wiU  d^s  told  you  how  this  brochure  was 
Image,  soine  will  treat  of  editorial  so  soon  out  of  date,  the  Courier-Jour- 

vdues  of  the  paper,  some  will  talk  ^gj  reprinted  it  with  last-minute  cor-  '  ( 

a  u  1  rea  ers,  m  slpr%  copy  wiU  rections  in  red.  Now 

treat  of  a  miscellany  of  subjects,  ea^  g  g^igle  sheet-which  is  a  little  too  ■  ^ 

reflectmg  some  different  aspect  of  the  busy  in  design  to  get  its  story  over  |  1 

J  .,  J  ,  as  quickly  as  desirable — that  brings  ' 

We  decided  u^n  this  method  of  that  corrected  brochure  up  to  date. 

psenting  our  story  in  advertising  The  Courier-Journal’s  promotion  de- 

for  a  ve^  simple  reason,  Mr.  Veit  t^ent  is  certainly  keeping  on  its  i 
told  us  this  w^k.  A  newspaper-  toes,  and  doing  a  good  job  of  report-  i 

not  only  the  Times,  but  any  news-  hxg  quickly  what  advertisers  want  to  ’  ^ 

paper-is  a  complex  organization.  It  know  about  market  opportunities.  1 

has  many  facets,  some  seemingly  The  St.  Louis  (Nlo.)  Globe-Demo-  i  M 

small  and  unimpressive,  yet  aU  of  erat  has  also  sent  out  a  folder  report-  I  3 

them  combmmg  to  make  a  medium  of  j^g  on  the  $200,000,000  in  prime  ! 
me^urable  value  and  unjwrtanre  for  defense  contracts  which  have  been  let  I 
naUonal  advertisers.  We  felt  that  to  to  firms  in  their  area  and  which  mean 
^  one  full  page  a  month  which  has  booming  business  in  their  ^ 

market.  The  folder  reprints  a  story 
^ct^the  kmd  of  sto^  we  could  ^he  Chicago  Tribune,  which  sent 

telL  When  you  use  a  full  newspaper  ^  h)  St.  Louis  to  report  the  f(19n  ¥ 

page  for  an  advertisement,  you  feel  how  St.  Louis  got  aU  this  !  1  ll  l.fl 

^  though  you  have  to  put  a  big  story  business,  by  some  smart  plan-  |  I  1  If  liil 

mto  It.  Yet  many  of  Ae  most  tel^g  ^head  of  time  by  the  chamber  ; 

stones  you  have  to  teU  an  advertiser  commerce. 

about  your  paper  are  httle  stories,  defense  contracts  are  helping  busi-  I 

human  stories.  hi  Wichita  FaUs,  Texas,  too,  but  - 

Lesion  for  Advortisors  the  burden  of  a  folder  the  Wichita  i 


When  the  telephone  rings,  and  it’s  for  you, 
and  there’s  a  very  special  invitation  from  some 
one  very  nice  .  .  .  well,  life  is  pretty  good  about 
then.  Kind  of  makes  you  feel  like  giving  the  tele¬ 
phone  a  friendly  little  pat  and  saying  “thanks.” 

You  wouldn’t  trade  that  call  for  a  good  many 
dollars.  Yet  for  just  a  few  pennies,  words  take 
wings  and  carry  happiness  along.  ^jLfrrTi 

BELL  TELEPHOyS  SYSTEM  iSk  1 

THE  BELL  SYSTEM  IS  DOING  ITS  PART  IN  THE 
COUNTRY’S  PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
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Skoti  “Taka^ 


the  editor  of  the  Frankford 
(Kan.)  Daily  Index,  has  “agreed  to 
co-operate”  with  Frank  Knox,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  in  suppressing  cer¬ 
tain  local  news. 

In  an  item  in  a  recent  Index,  the 
editor  stated:  “The  Daily  Index  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  from  Secretary  of 
I  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  in  which  we 
were  asked  not  to  publish  any  move¬ 
ment  of  naval  ships  or  units  which 
might  divulge  information  to  any  un¬ 
friendly  nation.  Being  an  old  gob 
ourselves  we  always  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  superior  officers.  So  if  you 
see  a  battleship  on  Vermillion  Creek 
don’t  expect  us  to  print  anything 
about  it  in  the  Daily  Index.  The  In¬ 
dex  has  no  fifth  coliunn.  If  you  don’t 
,  believe  it,  just  count  ’em.” 

The  Index  is  a  four-column  tabloid. 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  advertisement  in  Water¬ 
loo  (la.)  Shopper  Guide: 

FOR  RENT 

Large  clean  sleeping  room.  Warm 
Lady  preferred.  Close  to  bus.  3102J. 

■ 

A  BRIEF  CHAPTER  on  etiquette  and 
health  comes  over  the  teletypes: 

BULLETIN  ELIMINATION 
DALLAS— ELIMINATE  “BURP”  AS 
DIETARY  AID.  (UNDESIRABLE). 
AP. 

■ 

A  BIASED  Republican  must  have 
been  on  the  unbiased  Associated 
Press  wire  filing  the  budget  for  PMS 
of  Jan.  28.  He  said: 

WASHINGTON  —  250,000  POUR 
INTO  BUNTING-DECKED  CAPITAL 
FOR  TTIIRD  GERM  INAUGURA¬ 
TION. 


SOCIETY  ITEM  sent  to  the  St.  Paul 

Dispatch: 

“Miss . will  be  guest  of  honor 

at  a  slay  ride.”  (Under  auspices  of 
Murder,  Inc.,  no  doubt.) 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
‘‘Short  Take’*  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

WINCH  RE-ELECTED 

S.  R.  Winch  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association  since 
1935,  was  re-elected  for  another  term 
when  50  delegates  from  four  western 
states  and  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  met  in  Portland  Jan.  18. 
The  group  discussed  problems  of  the 
newspaper  industry  in  round-table 
fashion  with  Eugene  McKinnon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  standing  committee 
of  the  ANPA.  Other  officers  elected 
included  Frank  J.  Burds  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B,  C.)  Province  and  William 
H.  Cowles  Jr.,  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle, 
vice-presidents;  M.  J.  Frey,  the  port- 
land  Oregonian,  treasurer;  A.  L.  Fish, 
Salt  Lake  City,  (Utah)  Tribune  and 
Telegram;  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle  Times, 
and  John  W.  McClelland,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  directors,  and 
William  W.  Knight,  secretary. 

■ 

PAPER  BECOMES  D^Y 

Publishers  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Tropics  have  added  a  Monday  edition 
to  the  regular  schedtile  and  the  paper 
is  now  published  every  week  day  eve¬ 
ning.  The  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  News 
has  purchased  the  Tucumcari  Ameri¬ 
can  and  these  papers  are  now  being 
published  as  one  under  the  title  of 
Tucximcari  News. 


IJie  Houston  Chroniclers 
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THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Largest  Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas  -  Morning  or  Even 


J  R.  W.  McCorthy 

I  Notionol  Advertising  Mortoger 


ing 


The  Bronhom  Compo4y 
Nofior>ol  Representotives 


RAGSDALE  PROMOTED 

Frank  G.  Ragsdale,  former  news  ed¬ 
itor,  San  Antonio  Light,  has  been 
named  acting  managing  editor,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Capt.  N.  Dwight  Alli¬ 
son  who,  now  on  active  military  duty, 
is  public  relations  officer  of  the  36th 
Division  at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex. 

LEVITT  CITY  EDITOR 

Joseph  Levitt  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News  -  Sentinel.  He  was  formerly 
Sunday  editor. 

PNPA  Pledges 
Support  to  Defense 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


PNPA,  declared  “indications  are  that 
1941  will  be  a  troublesome  year.” 
Winkworth  reviewed  labor  activities 
of  1940  in  the  state,  reporting  that 
there  were  no  serious  strikes  during 
the  year. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  brought  out  that  there  is  a 
decided  trend  among  publishers  to 
place  virtually  all  employes  on  an 
hourly  basis.  In  the  absence  of  union 
contracts  salaried  employes  can  be 
placed  on  hourly  rates  on  such  a  basis 
as  to  continue  work  on  the  same 
schedule  and  receive  the  same  pay 
as  prior  to  the  forty-hour-week,  it 
was  reported. 

Publishers  were  warned  that  if 


Federal  hours  and  wages  regulations 
conflict  with  union  contracts — ^hours 
particularly  affecting  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  work — the  Federal  laws 
must  be  observed. 

An  impending  shortage  in  type  met¬ 
als,  with  tin  supplies  going  for  de¬ 
fense  work,  is  feared  by  Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  A  few  metal  companies 
have  already  served  notice  that  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  contracts  will  take  all 
of  production  in  the  near  future.  A 
shortage  in  skilled  mechanical  help, 
especially  machinists,  is  also  facing 
the  industry,  it  was  brought  out  in 
floor  discussion. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  PNPA 
Saturday  night  was  marked  by  an 
address  by  Mr.  Person,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  who  declared  that  “we  have 
head  and  shoulders  .  .  .  buried  in  the 
sand  if  we  cannot  recognize  1941  as 
fraught  with  intense  seriousness,  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  and  possible  dan¬ 
ger  to  America.” 

Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  spoke  at  the 
banquet.  Governor  Arthur  H.  James, 
an  honor  guest,  thanked  the  state’s 
newspapers  for  presenting  his  views 
to  their  readers,  although  at  times  he 
said,  they  conflicted  with  the  views 
of  newspaper  publishers. 

■ 

HAD  120-PAGE  PAPER 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Jan.  12  presented  its  annual  “Blue- 
grass  Review”  edition,  a  120-page 
paper  containing  information  on  cen¬ 
tral  Kentucky’s  horses. 


In 

Circulation 


and 

Lineage 


It  MUST  be  a  good  Newspaper — published  in  a  respon¬ 
sive  market — that  consistently  and  continuously 

Leads  in  Circulation 

Net  paid  from  September  30th,  1939  to  September  30th, 
1940  of  151,783  daily  and  155,092  Sunday — which  is 
by  many  thousands  the  highest  circulation  of  any  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  newspaper  in  the  National  Capital. 


And  for  9  Consecutive  Years  THE 
STAR  has  led  every  Newspaper  in 
the  Country  in  Advertising  Lineage. 


That's  the  Reader  and  Advertising 
Record  of 

The  Washington  {D.  C.)  Star 


A  conservative  Newspaper,  in  that  it 
publishes  only  authentic  news.  A  pro¬ 
gressive  Newspaper  with  its  many  and 
varied  outstanding  special  features  that  attract 
and  satisfy  reader  interest.  THE  STAR  is  the 
HOME  Newspaper  in  the  Nation’s  Capital — 
the  11th  largest  city — covering  it  with  thor¬ 
oughness  and  influence  that  give  it  preference 
by  both  local  and  national  advertisers. 


In  Washington  The  Star  is  the  “MUST” 
Newspaper  for  RESULTS. 


Jtiening 


New  York  OlHce 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicafo  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 


-CIRCULATION 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Junior  Reporter 
Club  Attracts 
7/000  Members 

Uniontown  News  Standard 
Sponsors  Year-Round 
Activities  Program 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

A  type  of  boy  and  girl  feature 
which  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable 
circulation  promotion  activity  of  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Daily  News  Stand¬ 
ard  is  the  “Junior  Reporter  Club.” 
Devoting  a  section  of  the  newspaper 
daily  to  club  members,  the  News 
Standard  encourages  the  youthful  re¬ 
porters  to  become  regular  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  paper  and  prints  all  of 
their  stories,  news  items,  drawings, 
etc.,  under  their  by-lines. 

The  difference  between  the  News 
Standard  club  and  other  features  of 
the  same  type  is  that  the  Junior  Re¬ 
porter  Club  has  definite  club  activi¬ 
ties  and  events  in  progress  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Originated  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Don  C.  Hayman,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  News 
Standard,  the  club  since  last  July  has 
grown  in  membership  until  today  it 
has  more  than  7,000  members. 

No  Age  Limit 

The  club  has  an  official  “Press  Card” 
and  “Press  Badge”  which  members 
receive.  There  is  no  age  limit  and 
all  members  are  encouraged  to  write 
about  things  of  interest  to  those  in 
their  age  group. 

The  club  activities  are  varied  in 
nature  and  are  all  free  to  News 
Standard  club  members.  There  have 
been  picnics,  skating  parties,  numer¬ 
ous  theater  parties,  and,  since  school 
started,  over  50  evening  school  meet¬ 
ings  and  entertainments  in  different 
sections  of  the  News  Standard  circu¬ 
lation  area. 

Meetings  offer  the  children  stage 
entertainment  and  sound  movies,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  two-hour  meeting  of  fun 
and  good  times.  During  the  meetings 
the  children  are  encouraged  to  read 
the  News  Standard  and  the  paper  is 
plugged  on  the  screen  during  the 
movies. 

No  Sabteriptioa  Tio-Up 

Radio  has  played  some  part,  too, 
with  the  local  radio  station  WMBS 
donating  a  half-hour  program  each 
week  which  feahires  boy  and  girl 
members  of  the  club. 

No  direct  circulation  subscription 
tie-up  Is  used  but  the  News  Standard 
has  shown  a  substantial  circulation 
boost  through  the  club.  The  children 
through  their  writings  and  insistence 
upon  reading  the  paper  to  find  out 
where  club  events  will  take  place  do 
a  big  job  in  selling  the  parents.  The 
schools  donate  the  use  of  their  audi¬ 
toriums  to  club  meetings  free  of 
charge. 

School  authorities  throughout  the 
area  have  been  loud  in  their  praise 
and  endorsement  of  the  club,  it  is 
stated.  They  have  given  letters  of 
personal  endorsement  saying  that  the 
Jxmior  Reporters  have  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  writing  and  spelling  and 
school  work.  Teachers  in  classes 
have  gotten  all  students  to  join  in  a 
body.  Three  junior  high  schools  are 
working  in  direct  tie  up  with  the 
club.  English  teachers  pick  the  best 
compositions  each  week  and  they  are 
printed  in  the  club  section. 

Carriers  Fellow  Up 

The  carriers  are  trained  to  follow 
up  club  events  and  meetings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  with  canvassing  and 
solicitation  so  as  to  get  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  down  as  subscribers.  Parents, 
with  persuasion  from  their  children, 


make  fine  prospects,  remarks  Mr. 
Hayman. 

During  the  Christmas  season  the 
newspaper  arranged  with  four  the¬ 
aters  and  had  free  theater  parties  for 
members,  entertaining  a  total  of 
nearly  4,000  boys  and  girls.  Admis¬ 
sion  was  free  to  members  but  they 
were  asked  to  bring  some  article  of 
foodstuffs  which  was  distributed  to 
the  poor  by  the  American  Legion. 

With  the  News  Standard  located  in 
a  county  along  with  four  other  dailies, 
the  Junior  Reporter  Club  has  proved 
to  be  an  outstanding  promotion  both 
in  circulation  and  good  will.  The 
members  pay  a  slight  application  fee 
which  m^es  the  club  nearly  self 
financing  as  to  cost. 

Witness  Inaugtiral  Parade 
FORTY-EIGHT  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Courant  carrier-salesmen  left  on  a 
three-day  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
this  week,  where  they  witnessed  the 
inaugural  parade  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  when  he  took  his  oath  of  office 
for  the  third  time.  The  carriers  were 
those  who  were  successful  in  meeting 
the  rules  of  an  offer  made  to  all 
Courant  carrier-salesmen  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  sales  ability  in  a  four- 
month  period. 

All  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
Courant.  In  addition  to  having  spe¬ 
cial  grandstand  seats  along  the  in¬ 
augural  parade  route,  the  boys  toured 
the  city  of  Washington,  seeing  many 
points  of  interest,  and  took  a  side 
trip  to  Mount  Vernon.  A  banquet 
was  held  in  their  honor  at  a  Wash¬ 
ington  hotel. 

The  trip  offer  was  endorsed  by 
many  school  principals,  who  were 
contacted  in  order  to  have  the  trip 
winners  excused  from  school.  A 
Courant  reporter  and  photographer 
accompanied  the  party  of  carriers.  E. 
M.  Sechtman,  circulation  promotion 
manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  group, 
assisted  by  circulation  department  su¬ 
pervisors. 

Carriers'  Grades  High 
SERVING  AS  a  pertinent  answer  to 

those  critics  who  cry  that  newspa¬ 
per  carrier  work  is  detrimental  to  a 
boy’s  welfare  are  results  of  a  recent 
survey  made  by  the  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Record.  The  survey  revealed  the  av¬ 
erage  carrier’s  grades  is  B  minus  and 
that  one  out  of  every  three  carriers 
holds  or  has  held  some  position  of 
school  leadership.  It  was  also  found 
that  45%  of  the  carriers  engage  in 
some  extra  curricular  activities. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  200 
carrier  boys  and  the  study  showed 
that  41%  of  them  contribute  to  fam¬ 
ily  support  and  84%  have  their  own 
savings  accoimts.  Among  the  group, 
74%  are  Boy  Scouts.  An  average  of 
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one  hour  and  20  minutes  is  spent  by 
the  group  in  evening  study  on  school 
work.  Most  of  the  boys  want  to  go 
to  college;  11  want  to  become  news¬ 
papermen,  with  a  number  showing  an 
interest  in  aviation. 

The  average  age  of  Stockton  Rec¬ 
ord  carriers  was  found  to  be  15  years. 

Reports  26%  Gain 
JOE  A.  BRADLEY,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal, 
reports  his  paper  showed  a  26%  gain 
over  the  average  for  the  year  1940  as 
compared  with  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1939. 

Canadian  Viewpoint 

ARRIVING  TOO  late  to  be  included  in 

last  week’s  roundup  on  what’s  ahead 
in  1941,  are  the  timely  comments  of 
Ralph  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Star.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Canadian 
circulator,  the  war  and  national  de¬ 
fense  place  added  responsibilities  on 
circulation  managers.  He  predicts 
that  newspapers  which  have  not  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  three  cents  a  copy  will 
soon  be  forced  to,  because  of  increased 
production  costs.  In  Canada,  he  said, 
advertising  volume  is  off  due  to  gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  on  luxury  goods. 

“As  the  advertising  volume  goes 
down,  the  publishers  will  be  forced  to 
secure  additional  circulation  revenue 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production,”  states 
Mr.  Cowan. 

Newspapers  apparently  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  any  great  increase  in  circulation 
from  military  training  centers,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  experience  of  Canadian 
papers.  “It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,”  comments  Mr.  Cowan,  “but 
after  a  close  observation  during  17 
months  of  war,  the  militarjr  camps  do 
not  buy  newspapers  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  civilians,”  He  added, 
however,  the  Star  has  shown  big  gains 
where  munition  factories  are  located. 


How  He  Got  His  Start 
HAROLD  NOGLE,  Port  Arthur 

(Tex.)  News  circulation  manager 
and  president  of  the  TCMA,  got  away 
to  “a  flying  start” 
in  circulation 
work  when  he 
started  carrying 
a  route  while  in 
high  school  for 
the  Houston 
Press  in  1911.  He 
was  put  on  what 
was  then  called 
“airplane  routes” 
which  were 
routes  where  the 
carrier  ran  up  a 
bill  and  skipped.  Harold  Nogl, 

He  would  handle 

the  route  until  he  had  paid  off  the  bill 
and  had  broke  in  a  new  carrier. 

He  later  did  district  work  for  the 
Press,  joined  the  Houston  Post  and 
helped  promote  Sunday  sales,  went  to 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  where  he 
handled  city  circulation  before  taking 
his  first  circulation  manager’s  job  on 
the  old  Galveston  News.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  number  of  years  of  produc¬ 
tive  circulation  management  with 
such  papers  as  the  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 
ard,  the  old  Dallas  Journal  and  the 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News. 

Aside  from  his  interest  in  circula¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Nogle  10  years  ago  began 
collecting  wood  as  a  hobby.  Today, 
he  has  240  different  kinds  of  woo^ 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  all  began  when  he  was  attracted  by 
a  small  piece  of  holly,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  whitest  wood  in  the 
world.  Most  expensive  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  is  snakewood — worth  about  $27.00 
a  square  foot.  Rarest  in  the  display 
is  Macadiami  Nut  taken  from  one  of 
the  two  rare  trees  6n  the  estate  of 
Barbara  Hutton  in  Honolulu. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
&  COMPANY,  Inc. 

150  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  believe  that  thoughtful  publishers  in  towns  or 
cities  where  "two-paper”  competition  is  current, 
today,  should  look  carefully  and  cautiously  to  die 
future. 

Proper  newspaper  economy  must  be  based  on  ade¬ 
quate  markets  and  a  study  of  your  market — an 
"•xtroverf"  study  may  be  worth  while. 

We  do  not  make  appraisals,  we  do  not  make  oper¬ 
ating  recommendations  nor  create  editorial  reor- 
ganizadons. 

We  are,  however,  of  real  value  to  responsible 
owners  of  daily  newspaper  properties,  confronted 
with  the  question  of  "buy  or  sell.” 

Telephone:  COrtland  7-2816 
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Neil  Swanson  to 
Write  Series  of  30 
Historical  Novels 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Managing  Editor  Completes 

Hrst  ol  Them 

“The  Silent  Drum.”  a  novel  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  is  the 
sixth  book  written  by  Neil  Harmon 
Swanson,  man- 
iging  editor  of 
the  Evening  Sun, 

Baltimore,  Md., 
and  chairman  of 
the  Executive 
Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press 
Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association. 

It  is  the  first 
of  30  American 
historical  novels 
which  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son  contracted  in  Nell  Swanson 
1939  to  write, 

each  to  be  an  individual  unit,  the 
whole  to  tell  a  continuous  story  of 
the  settlement  and  development  of 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  westward  to  the  Mississippi  river. 


from  1915  to  1924,  the  city  editor  from 
1924  to  1927;  assistant  managing  editor 
1927  and  1928,  managing  editor  in  1928 
and  1930;  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Press  in  1930  and  1931;  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  from  1931  to  1939,  managing 
editor  since  1939. 

Time  was  taken  out  of  this  record 
for  service  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  first  World  War,  the  greater 
part  of  this  service  being  spent  in 
France.  He  entered  the  service  as  a 
first  lieutenant  and  became  a  captain. 
He  commanded  a  company  on  de¬ 
tached  service  with  the  Alpine  Chas¬ 
seurs,  the  “Blue  Devils”  of  the  French 
Army,  while  he  was  in  France. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Historians. 

■ 

N.  C.  Press  Institute 
Hears  Army  Men 

Reports  on  national  defense  and 
foreign  affairs  highlighted  the  seven¬ 
teenth  annual  North  Carolina  Press 
Institute  held  at  Chapel  Hill  Jan.  16-18 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Press 
Association,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Duke  University. 

Several  hundred  newspaper  men 
and  women  of  the  state  assembled  for 
the  opening  session  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  Jan.  16,  with  President  L.  C. 


GUILD  RE-ELECTS 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  Jan.  13,  re-elected 
the  following  officers:  Albert  H.  Jack- 
son,  Chicago  Times,  president;  Wil¬ 
fred  Willie,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  first  vice-president;  Carleton 
Kent,  Times,  second  vice-president; 
E.  A.  H.  Stevenson,  American  Train 
Dispatcher,  treasurer;  and  Charles  N. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Times,  secretary,  of  the 
organization. 


DECISION  RESERVED 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Jan.  20 — Judge 
James  Harris  in  Ninth  District  Court, 
Harrisville,  has  reserved  decision  for 
a  week  in  the  assault  charge  brought 
against  Ex-Mayor  Felix  A.  Toupin  of 
this  city  by  Joseph  A.  Kelly,  manager, 
Pawtucket  bureau,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  and  former 
manager  of  the  Woonsocket  bu¬ 
reau.  Trial  of  the  case  took  several 
days. 


The  background  of  the  story  in  the  Gifford  of  the  Hickory  Daily  Record 


matter  of  time  is  the  1760s,  the  char¬ 
acters  frontiersmen  and  Indians,  the 
style  robust  and  realistic,  addressed 
to  mature  minds. 

People  Who  Created  U.  S. 

Back  of  the  plan  for  the  whole  series 
is  the  idea  of  presenting  the  people 
who  created  the  United  States  out  of 
a  wilderness  as  they  were;  rough  or 
gentle,  courageous  or  cowardly,  but 
warm-blooded,  natural.  Those  who 
know  Mr.  Swanson  know  that  he  has 
spent  much  time  studying  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  period  of  American 
history,  and  that  he  feels  that  those 
who  have  written  of  it  in  the  past 
have  too  often  thinned  the  men  and 
women  until  little  red  blood  was  left 
in  them.  Mr.  Swanson’s  characters  are 
always  red-blooded.  The  books  are 
packed  with  the  stuff  of  which  the 
absorbing  novel  is  made;  drama  and 
suspense  through  which  the  real  peo¬ 
ple  move. 

The  latest  in  the  series — it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first  of  Mr.  Swanson’s 
novels,  “The  Judas  Tree”  as  well  as 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  future  books — 
is  a  500-page  book,  the  central  figure 
of  which  is  a  white  boy,  Frederick 
Van  Buren  who  has  been  captured 
liy  the  Shawnees. 

The  tale  opens  as  he  is  about  to  be 
returned  to  the  white  settlements 
ifter  Boquet’s  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Indians.  The  boy  and  his 
friend  Major  Arnett  Leslie  appeared 
in  “The  Judas  Tree.”  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself. 
Ike  time  was  one  in  which  many  con¬ 
flicting  elements  contended,  the  people 
cruel  and  rapacious.  The  drama  is 
made  up  of  the  frontier  troubles  near 
Fort  Pitt. 

The  title  is  built  on  the  silent  drum 
which  beats  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
makes  them  do  the  things  they  do. 

A  busy  managing  editor  during  the 
day,  Mr.  Swanson  writes  his  novels 
at  night.  His  earlier  books  have  been 
The  Flag  Is  Still  There,”  1933;  “The 
Judas  Tree,”  1933;  “The  Phantom  Em¬ 
peror,”  1934;  “Ihe  First  Rebel,”  a 
biography,  1937;  “The  Forbidden 
Ground,”  1938. 

Started  in  Minneopolif 
Mr.  Swanson  was  born  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  June  30,  1896.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  in  1913  and  1915.  He  was  as- 
•ociated  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal 


presiding  and  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr., 
controller  of  the  University,  welcom¬ 
ing  the  visitors. 

“National  Defense”  was  the  program 
topic;  and  Capus  Waynick,  editor. 
High  Point  Enterprise,  introduced  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  all  from  Fort 
Bragg — Major  General  J.  L.  Devers, 
commanding  officer  of  the  North 
Carolina  artillery  training  camp; 
Major  Arthur  Skarry,  assistant  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  officer;  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Malcolm  A.  Cox,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department  of  public  ^ 
relations.  i 

Major  General  Devers  frankly 
sought  the  support  of  the  state  press. 
“However  perfect  our  plans”,  he  said, 
“however  much  money  we  spend,  our 
defense  program  will  not  succeed  if  ’ 
it  does  not  have  the  support  and  co-  S 
operation  of  the  whole  civil  popula-  | 
tion,  and  this  cooperation  can  best  be 
gained  by  support  of  the  press.” 

NEWDOMEIOFTICE 

An  office  has  just  been  opened  in 
Mexico  City  by  Domei,  Japanese  press 
association,  the  second  such  office  of 
the  association  in  Latin  America,  the 
first  having  been  established  some 
time  ago  in  Buenos  Aires.  Sigeo 
Kuno,  formerly  representative  of  the 
agency  in  London  and  Hong  Kong,  is 
in  charge. 
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Hurry  Up  Now!  Pa’s  Waiting! 


THK  kitchen  stove  used  to  feel  pretty  good  on  a  winter’s 
Saturday  night  when  the  thermometer  was  down  around 
zero.  .So  did  the  heated  flatiron  in  the  foot  of  the  bed.  But  how 
many  of  us  would  trade  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  our  modern, 
heated  bathrexjms  tor  the  cramped  discomfort  of  the  wooden 
tub  and  the  sting  of  the  home-made  soap?  .And  who  wants  to 
lug  out  the  water  afterward  and  mop  up  the  kitchen  floor? 

There  are  a  lot  more  of  today’s  home  conveniences  that  we 
wouldn’t  trade  for  their  counterparts  of  the  “good  old  days.’ 
The  electric  washer,  for  instance,  for  the  scrubbing  board;  the 
electric  light  for  the  messy  coal-oil  lamp;  the  furnace  for  the 
parlor  base-burner. 

Most  of  us  are  incomparably  richer  than  the  people  of  a 
generation  ago — ^not  so  much  in  money,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
things  our  money  will  buy.  .And  in  most  cases  these  are  the 
products  of  .American  industry — manufactured  articles  that 
have  been  developed  by  industry,  improved,  made  less  and  less 
expensive  so  that  more  millions  of  people  can  afford  them. 

In  almost  every  manufacturing  improvement  that  has  made 
this  progress  possible,  electricity  has  played  a  vital  part.  And 
the  scientists,  engineers,  and  workmen  of  General  Electric,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  make  electricity  more  useful,  are  still 
seeking  ways  for  electricity  to  help  in  the  creation  of  More 
Goocis  for  .More  People  at  I.ess  Cost. 

G-£  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  Jrom  ten  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 
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N.  Y.  News  Seeking  Jobs 
For  Reporters  It  Trained 


Surplus  “Graduates"  oi  Daily's  “School  oi 
Practical  Journalism"  Now  “Frozen"  in 
Apprenticeships  Due  to  Small  Staff  Turnover 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


THE  “school  of  practical  journalism” 

started  in  1935  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  has  been  so  successful  in 
training  college  graduates  for  news¬ 
paper  work  that  the  News  now  is  un¬ 
able  to  place  on  its  staff  all  who  have 
completed  their  apprenticeships. 

Richard  Clarke,  managing  editor  of 
the  News,  is  now  seeking  to  place  else¬ 
where  a  dozen  “graduates”  of  the 
News  “school”  who  have  been  “frozen” 
for  some  time  in  their  apprenticeships. 
He  has  written  to  the  managing  editors 
of  25  leading  newspapers  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  at 
the  young  men’s  request  in  an  effort 
to  find  openings  for  them. 

LcHer  to  25  Editors 

According  to  Mr.  Clarke,  this  is  the 
first  time  any  newspaper  has  admitted 
that  it  has  trained  more  talent  than 
it  can  use.  In  his  letter  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  Mr.  Clarke  said: 

“For  several  years  the  News  has 
been  operating  what  is  in  effect  a 
school  of  practical  journalism  in  the 
training  of  its  copy  boys  for  editorial 
work.  Many  of  these  young  men  have 
been  advanced  to  better  jobs  on  our 
staff,  but  we  have  been  imable  to  pro¬ 
mote  all  who  merit  a  boost.  Om  job 
turnover  is  small,  and  we  normally 
employ  40  boys. 

“We  now  have  a  dozen  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  would  be  of  real  value  to  any 
newspaper  in  need  of  additional  help 
in  the  junior  editorial  brackets.  We 
are  not  trying  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
we  do  wish  them  to  have  a  chance  for 
advancement.  This  letter  is  written 
with  their  full  knowledge. 

“Almost  without  exception,  these 
youngsters  are  college  graduates.  Each 
has  had  a  minimum  of  three  years 
experience  on  the  News  and  has  made 
an  excellent  record  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.  Each  has  acquired  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of 
newspaper  production  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  functions  of  the  city 
desk,  news  desk,  copy  desk,  sports 
department,  composing  room  and  en¬ 
graving  room. 

“All  have  had  some  experience  as 
junior  reporters.  One  is  an  excellent 
newspaper  photographer.  Several  have 
sold  feature  stories  worked  up  on 
their  own  initiative. 

“If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these 
young  men,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  a  detailed  resume  of  their  back¬ 
ground  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  can  ar¬ 
range  a  p>ersonal  interview  at  your 
convenience.” 


the  organization  to  hire  a  reporter, 
but  “there  has  been  no  turnover  to 
sp>eak  of.” 

“It  is  an  exceptionally  stable  staff,” 
Mr.  Clarke  commented.  “The  last  re¬ 
write  man  we  added  was  hired  late 
in  1939.” 

Mr.  Clarke  furnished  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  some  interesting  statistics  on 
the  News’  experiment  of  hiring  col¬ 
lege  graduates  only,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  May  15,  1935,  at  the 
instance  of  Captain  J.  M.  Patterson, 
president  of  the  News.  Eighteen  of 
the  college  graduates  who  rose  through 
the  copy  boys’  ranks  to  become  “junior 
repiorters”  are  still  on  the  News  and 
four  others  moved  up  and  later  left 
the  organization  to  take  better  jobs 
elsewhere. 

Among  the  outstanding  “graduates” 
is  Jack  Purcell,  who  has  been  with  the 
News’  Washington  bureau  for  two 
years  and  now  is  a  regular  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent.  His  by-lines  ap- 
piear  frequently.  He  was  sent  to  the 
capital  to  assist  John  O’Donnell  and 
Doris  Fleeson. 


as  repiorters  or  photographers.  After 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  and  their  chiefs  the 
boys  go  out  with  repiorters  to  see  how 
assignments  are  covered  and  bring 
back  photographers’  plates. 

Eventually  they  are  given  some 
writing  to  do,  but  these  efforts  are 
confined  to  short  pieces  of  50  words 
or  so.  Most  of  them  “have  a  whirl” 
at  police  reporting.  They  are  willing 
to  do  any  kind  of  work,”  Mr.  Clarke 
said,  and  during  vacation  or  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  training 
period  they  are  sent  out  alone  to  cover 
fires,  robberies  and  the  usual  run  of 
minor  police  run  stories. 

Of  a  half  dozen  responses  to  Mr. 
Clarke’s  letter,  only  one,  from  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times,  Mer¬ 
cury,  offered  job  prospects. 


San  Francisco 


Pkila.  lalUtia  ia  Some  Fix 

The  first  response  to  Mr.  Clarke’s 
letter  came  from  Dwight  Perrin,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  “Curiously 
enough,  our  problem  is  the  same  as 
yours,"  wrote  Mr.  Perrin.  “We  too 
have  been  taking  some  young  college 
graduates  as  copy  boys  and  promoting 
them  when  we  could,  but  our  turn¬ 
over,  too,  is  small  and  we  do  not  have 
chances  enough  for  the  worthy  ones.” 

Mr.  Clarke  is  “not  very  optimistic” 
about  possible  placements  on  the  News 
or  elsewhere  but  he  is  anxious  to  do 
what  he  can  for  the  “graduates.”  Since 
he  became  managing  editor  15  months 
ago,  succeeding  the  late  Harvey 
Deuell,  the  News  has  not  gone  outside 


On*  Graduate  Covering  Opera 

Another  is  Douglas  Watt,  one  of  the 
last  to  be  advanced.  He  is  now  cov¬ 
ering  opera  in  the  drama  department. 
Watt,  who  has  a  fine  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  spent  a  short  time  in  newspaper 
work  and  rose  to  his  present  position 
through  the  radio  department.  Still 
another  is  William  Murtha,  now  in 
the  promotion  department,  who  has 
been  writing  this  year’s  Golden  Gloves 
stories.  He  was  advanced  when  Roger 
Dakin  left  to  join  PM.  Other  by-liners 
are  Hal  Forbes  and  Hy  Turkin  in  the 
sports  department. 

Normal  progress  of  the  graduates 
from  copy  boy,  with  top  wage  of  $21, 
is  to  junior  reporter  at  $25  to  $55 
weekly.  Top  scale  after  that  is  $60 
to  $75,  with  later  promotions  being 
based  on  experience,  service  and 
ability. 

As  reporters  the  graduates  have 
been  “generally  satisfactory,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Clarke.  Thirty-seven  of  124 
boys  who  went  into  training,  and  one 
girl  who  is  comparatively  new  on  the 
staff,  are  still  copy  boys.  Eleven  of 
the  boys  have  had  three  years’  service 
or  more  and  it  is  for  this  group  that 
Mr.  Clarke  is  seeking  placements  on 
other  dailies. 

The  News  copy  boy  staff  also  proved 
a  stepping  stone  in  the  careers  of  21 
who  resigned  to  take  other  newspaper 
jobs,  generally  as  reporters  on  other 
newspapers.  Eleven  others  quit  while 
they  were  still  copy  boys  to  take  other 
jobs  not  in  the  newspaper  field.  The 
News  has  no  knowledge  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  11  others  who  re¬ 
signed. 

Ouly  23  of  124  Dismiuad 

Out  of  the  124  only  23  were  dis¬ 
missed  either  because  their  work  was 
unsatisfactory  or  they  had  been  hired 
only  for  temporary  jobs,  Mr.  Clarke 
said.  Among  the  latter  group  were 
several  who  served  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  to  nm  copy  and  plates 
and  do  minor  reporting  jobs. 

In  the  training  program  the  boys 
average  four  days  a  week  running 
copy  and  one  day  “learning  the  ropes” 


W.  W.  AbeU  Dies; 
Headed  Balto.  Sun 

Walter  W.  Abell,  68,  president  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  when  the  great 
Baltimore  fire  of  1904  destroyed  its 
plant,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore 
Jan.  20  after  an  illness  of  five  years. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Arunah  S. 
Abell,  who  founded  the  Sun  on  May 
17,  1837. 

His  father,  Edwin  S.  Abell,  the  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  founder,  was  president 
of  the  company  for  10  years.  Mr. 
Abell  succeeded  him  and  remained 
president  until  1909.  Soon  after  his 
retirement  control  of  the  company 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Abell 
family,  but  Mr.  Abell  retained  a  large 
interest  in  his  own  behalf  and  as 
trustee  for  the  estate  of  his  father. 

He  first  became  director  of  the 
company  in  1894  and  was  made  vice- 
president  in  1901.  After  the  great 
fire  he  arranged  to  have  the  Sun 
printed  on  the  presses  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  and  he  supervised  the 
plans  for  the  present  Sun  building. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  Mr.  Abell  opened  an  office  for 
the  management  of  his  private  affairs. 


DEUEL  ON  LEAVE 

Wallace  R.  Deuel,  who  returned  this 
month  after  a  six-year  term  in  Berlin 
as  Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent, 
completed  a  series  of  11  articles  this 
week  and  he  is  now  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  six  months,  during  which  he 
will  do  some  lecture  work  and  write 
a  book. 


NAMED  V-P 

Small,  Brewer  and  Kent,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  G.  Gavin 
as  a  vice-president.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  the  New  England  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company. 


Papers  Sign  New 
Guild  Contract 


Inclusion  of  the  Hearst  formula  and 
a  modified  war  clause  features  the 
new  two-year  San  Francisco -Oakland 
guild  contract  which  became  effective 
this  week.  The  proposals,  accepted 
Sunday  at  a  mass  meeting  of  500  guild 
members,  contained  provision  for  a 
$2.37  weekly  boost  for  five-year  edi- 
torial  employes  of  afternoon  news¬ 
papers. 

Affected  were  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  the  Chronicle,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  News  and  the  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer. 

The  afternoon  pay  advance  for  the 
editorial  department  provides  for 
elimination  of  a  differential  for  morn¬ 
ing  paper  work  by  setting  the  scale 
for  five-year  men  at  $57.69.  Percent¬ 
age  increases  of  80,  72,  62  and  52  per 
cent  of  the  $2.37  boost  for  four,  three, 
two  and  one-year  men  were  granted. 

Morning  Men  Get  $60 

Unincluded  in  the  contract,  the 
morning  newspapers  advanced  to  $60 
the  five-year  editorial  men  not  now 
being  paid  that  wage  or  better.  Total 
increases  in  pay  will  be  $50,000  annu¬ 
ally,  it  was  estimated  by  C.  A.  "Tad” 
Irvine,  executive  secretary  of  the 
guild  unit. 

The  contract  can  be  opened  within 
two  years  only  for  wage  discussion.  No 
changes  are  allowable  within  a  year. 

The  war  clause  provided  that  leave 
of  absences,  with  retention  of  seniority 
and  the  guarantee  of  job  returns  if  the 
subjects  apply  within  50  days  after 
discharge  from  one-year  service,  will 
be  given  either  draftees  or  volunteers. 
In  event  of  death  in  service,  bene¬ 
ficiaries  shall  receive  the  service  man’s 
severance  pay.  Dismissal  pay  also 
shall  be  granted  for  incapacitation. 

Guild  shop  provisions  include  stipu¬ 
lation  that  publishers  shall  discharge 
guild  members  who  are  two  months 
in  arrears  in  dues  or  one  month  behind 
in  assessments.  This  type  of  discharge 
bars  dismissal  pay  and  is  not  subject 
to  review  by  the  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  display  advertising  salesmen’s 
scale  ranged  from  $35  weekly  for  be¬ 
ginners  to  $50  for  those  with  more 
than  three  years’  experience;  mer¬ 
chandising  men  range  from  $25  for  be¬ 
ginners  to  $35  for  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  The  artists’  scale  starts  at  $25 
for  beginners  and  ranges  to  $50  for 
five-year  men. 

The  business  office  weekly  pay  in¬ 
cludes  $25  for  junior  and  mail  clerks, 
$30  for  intermediate  clerks,  $38.08  for 
senior  clerks;  $32.31  for  intermediate 
grade  bookkeepers  and  $40.38  for 
senior  grade  bookkeepers. 


RELEASE  TO  NEWSPAPERS! 


COMPLETE  RESULTS  OF  THE  1940  TELEVISION  SUR¬ 
VEY  CONDUCTED  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD’S  FAIR 


For  the  first  time  the  public’s  views  on  television  are  available  to 
your  readers  in  enlightening  story  explanation.  Such  important 
problems  as  price,  practicability  in  the  home,  program  material 
desired  and  other  angles  affecting  television’s  development  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detailed  reports  based  on  the  Public  Opinion  Television 
Survey  made  at  the  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair. 


In  view  of  the  great  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  current  rcC  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  this  report 
on  the  subject  of  television  is 
most  timely. 


Exclusive  publication  rights  in 
your  city  at  regular  rates. 


Please  fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
promptly. 


Hitrr.v  Gordon 
31  CloToland  Plare 
N>w  York,  N.  Y. 


Mail  me  complete  report  on  iMjJ 
Television  Survey  (approximately  2,400 
words)  which  we  will  pay  for  at  our 
reirular  space  rates.  However.  yW 
are  to  bill  us  only  for  portion  printed 
on  that  basis. 


for  JANUARY  25.  1941 
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Defense  Drive  Will 
Continue  Unchanged 


for  these  Army  facilities:  at  San¬ 
dusky,  O.,  a  powder  plant  will  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $9,388,330; 
at  Pulaski,  Va.,  $9,376,390  will  be  spent 
for  a  bag-loading  (powder)  plant;  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  $1,187,127  will  be  used 


ANPA  Starts  Safe 
Driving  Contest 


To  bring  about  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  work  of  circulation  motor 


for  airport  cons’tru’ction;  Milan,  Tenn,  drivers  who  distribute  daily 

rnivr'nirQti  “  !,•  «  t  ^  ^  have  an  ammunition  loading  plant  n®wspap®rs  ^roughout  the  United 

A  CONGRESS  marking  time  until  of  producUon  m  quantities  without  -  «« '514  370-  and  a  cantonment  States  and  Canada,  the  American 


the  last  formality  of  the  national  precedent.  Each  day  additional  cities 
election  would  be  disposed  of,  watched  join  the  ranks  of  the  sub-arsenals. 


costing  $8,514,370;  and  a  cantonment  ana  ».anaaa,  me  Amenc^ 

wiU  be  built  at  Leesville,  La.,  at  a  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  m 


cost  of  $7  294  227 

the  inaugi^tion  of  President  Roose-  One  of  the  best  mdicators  of  in-  ^  ^  fanning-out  system  Circulation  Managers  Association,  will 


co-operation  with  the  International 


activity  is  the  appearance  of  i^a^g^ated  by  the  LaborOivision  of  newspaper  fleet  safe- 


into  debate  on  the  “lend-lease”  bill  new  housing.  At  Columbus,  Ga.,  fed-  ^  ^AC  local  defense  nroduction  driving  contest  on  Feb.  1. 
with  eventual  passage  believed  cer-  erally-financed  housing  for  612  fam-  ’  ^  —  - 


groups  throughout  the  country  have 


Some  limitations  and  protections  was  $2,024,000. 
will  be  written  into  the  measure;  a  To  avoid  div 


bee^'supTiie^^^^^^^^^^  of  65rfir;;;vo;k: 


Daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  who  agree  to  con- 


will  be  written  into  the  measure;  a  To  avoid  diversion  of  materials  and  ®  ^  mnro 

time  limit,  after  which  the  transferral  mechanics  from  defense  housing,  tViP 

of  great  powers  to  the  White  House  President  Roosevelt  has  directed  that 


ing  on  prime  contracts  for  the  services  form  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
so  that  these  groups  may  more  ike  contest,  will  be  eligible  to  partici- 


will  be  voided,  seems  favored.  But  the  usual  public  buildings  program 
the  overall  picture  of  national  defense  (court  houses,  post  offices,  etc.)  be 
activity  on  an  international  scale  will  shelved  “for  the  duration.” 
not  be  changed.  Just  ahead  is  an  era  Contracts  were  awarded  last  week 


nation. 

The  list  contains  the  names  and 


pate.  Annual  awards  will  be  made  to 
newspapers  experiencing  first,  second 
and  third  lowest  number  of  accidents 


/  A.  A.  a*  X\l_  XllC  XiO*/  VV/llVCIXAlO  VAAC  AACAAiAC^O  CAAAVA  - - - - - -  —  - - - - 

^ °.  addresses,  broken  down  by  states,  of  Per  100,000  vehicle  miles  during  the 

shelved  for  the  duration.  jj  contractors  who  have  re-  contest  year. 


icivcu  uic  uaiauiuii.  jj  Contractors  who  have  re- 

Contracts  were  awarded  last  week 


ceived  defense  orders  of  more  than  The  contest  will  include  both  ve- 
$100,000  each  for  any  of  seven  major  hides  owned  and  operated  by  daily 


E  &  P  WEEKLY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFENSE  ORDERS 

Prepared  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Marketing  and  Reseorch  Bureau  and  parts,  takes  and  equipment,  ma- 

J.  B.  Keeney,  Mgr.,  1707  Times  Bldg..  1475  B’way,  New  York,  N.  Y.  chmery  and  parts,  guns  and  parts, 

ships  and  parts,  and  electrical  equip- 

federal  works  .agen’ca'  axd  federal  seclrity  agency  defense  projects  ment. 

■ANNOi  NCED  JFLY  1  TO  DE<'.  31,  1910  Implements  of  potential  destruction 


types  of  equipment.  These  categories  newspapers  and  vehicles  operated  in 
are  ammunition  components,  aircraft  fleets  by  contractors  for  their  accoimt. 


COAST  BUREAU  REPORTS 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20 — Billings  of 


♦WPA  Defense 

*L’8HA  Housing 

•PB.4  Army 

♦FSA  Defense 

Slate 

Projects 

Projects 

Housing 

Training 

Alabama  . 

$1,878,948 

$2,229,000 

$427,136 

Arizona  . 

892,392 

$94,000 

48,084 

730,400 

298,258 

California . 

6,657  J99 

9,723,000 

1,048^578 

Colorado  . 

2,584,042 

172,000 

304.582 

(^nnecticut  . 

1,834,009 

4,307,000 

376,495 

Delaware . 

148,190 

67,000 

87,098 

Dist.  of  Columbia . . . 

833,067 

277,353 

Florida  . 

9,433,529 

715,000 

816,000 

239,339 

Georgia  . 

2,149,093 

2,024,000 

1,035,500 

467,298 

Implements  of  potential  destruction  j  distributed 

■e  not  the  only  items  finding  ready  .  iqao 


of  household  equipment 


Idaho  . 

Illinois  . . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . . . . 
New  Mexico  . . . . 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  . . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
I  South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee . . 

Texas  . . 

Utah  . . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . . . 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


80,541 

2,968,453 

1,587,825 

437,852 

1,530,540 

1,691,588 

1,647,506 

4,152,326 

2,122,867 

4,146,054 

747,828 

2,693,130 

1,434,785 

742,277 

717,580 

72,713 

195,899 

446,022 

3,635,344 

403,434 

5,347,231 

1,415,543 

272,521 

1,763,324 

771,215 

293,928 

3,649,047 

537,114 

2,117,562 

295,491 

261,706 

1,839,909 

673,645 

203,558 

3,131,756 

4,079,521 

68,133 

1,177,788 

162,537 


u V  •  xuaT  a-  to  101  member  papers  in  1940  have 

market  m  the  defense  drive.  The  ^  ^  La 

Treasury  Department  m  a  release  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
'll  purchase  J  Lie.,  in  his  an- 

household  equipm^ent  for  new  ^^104 

.using,  cost  of  which  will  be  $4,-  ^^ort  of  the  $200,000  goal  which  had 

Li  ■  ,  j  -  been  set  for  the  year  by  Telford 

The  purchases  covered  a  field 

ngmg  from  furnaces  to  water  ^  ^Le  pre- 

vious  year.  Total  orders  handled 
"  were  8,596.  For  the  fifth  consecutive 

ISITING  MEXICO  CITY  year  the  bureau  declared  a  rebate  to 
Fernando  Ortiz  Echague,  staff  man  members  amounting  to  18%  cr,  com- 


The  purchases  covered  a  field 
anging  from  furnaces  to  water 


3,026,000 


Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  in  missions.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 


404,900 

1,935,000 


376,000 

641,000 

1,180,000 


1,105,000 

1,416,000 


1,071,000 


5,766,000 

2,567,000 


1,573,000 


1,042,850  Mexico  City  on  a  tour  of  Latin  Ameri- 
419,302  ca. 

202,987 

184,096 

542,736 

310,082 

24,890 

244,405 

1,263,060 

812,286 

ANOTHER 

356,402 

332,008  ^1  |J 

s  L 

iis  mo*' 

1,006,166  f  *  ^ 

3,o2;975  MORLEY 

464,173 

103,149  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

689,922  r 

710  711  Especially  developed  for  newspapei 

TkUTONE  Mat  assures  more 
57,000  less  fractme  at  the  molding  machine,  | 
411914  durability  in  the  casting  box. 

60,202  TRUTONE  has  these  outstanding  i 
365,283  tages: 

1,030,157  ^  Cleerer  impreaslon  for  better  printing 

156,181  g  Increased  dnrability 
13,656  •  Qaick  scorching  and  proper  stayback 

410,888  0  A  good  eolor  for  convenience  in  backing 

138,317  •  Tailor-made  to  your  shrinkage  reqoireni 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  TEST  SAiM 

5o4,lol 

73,834  For  advertising  and  commercial  work,  ask 


Eagle  Rock  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  and  other 
officers  were  re-elected. 


MORLEY 


Especially  developed  for  newspaper  use, 
the  new  TkUTONE  Mat  assures  more  depth. 


the  new  TkUTONE  Mat  assures  more  depth, 
less  fractme  at  the  molding  machine,  greater 
durability  in  the  casting  box. 


TRUTONE  has  these  outstanding  advan¬ 
tages: 


o  Clearer  Impression  for  better  printing 
a  Increased  dnrability 
o  Qaick  scorching  and  proper  stayback 
o  A  good  color  for  convenience  in  backing  np 
•  Tailor-made  to  your  shrinkage  reqnirements 


\// 'd- 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  TEST  SAMPLES 


i  7 


Alaska  . 

Canal  Zone  . . 

Hawaii  . 

Puerto  Rico  . . 
Virgin  Islands 


Outside  Continental  V.  S. 
5,021  . 


For  advertising  and  commercial  work,  ask  for  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  new  Morley  TRUMOLD  Hat. 


1,375,030 

10,332,689 

739,100 


1,717,000 

1,558,800 


mat  . 

GUMpi 


Total  .  $99,109,402  $24,144,000  $22,949,200  $21,087,071 


1 


‘WPA  (Works  Projects  Administration);  USHA  (United  States  Housing  Authority); 
rBA  (Public  Buildings  Administration);  FSA  (Federal  Security  Agency). 
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Dealers  Expected 
To  Continue 
Auto  Shows 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  23 — En  route  to 
Flint  today  to  preview  the  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  new  models,  the  new  Buick,  this 
writer  has  had  considerable  time  for 
thought.  In  the  first  place  a  new 
Buick  model  was  shown  to  a  select 
few  of  us  and  will  be  introduced  na¬ 
tionally  about  Feb.  1.  This  will  be 
news  to  practically  every  newspaper¬ 
man  in  ^e  country. 

Special  cars  picked  us  up  at  the 
Book  Cadillac  Hotel  this  morning 
and  we  arrived  in  Flint  about  10:30. 

Harlow  Curtice,  Buick  president, 
and  W.  F.  Hufstader  today  confirmed 
rumors  that  have  been  current  about 
Buick’s  new  and  smaller  car  with  new 
bodies  and  lower  prices. 

Announcement  Next  Week 

Public  announcement  in  newspapers 
by  the  Arthur  Kudner  agency  will  be 
made  next  week  when  and  where 
supplies  of  new  models  are  available 
in  dealers  show  rooms.  Mr.  Curtice 
said  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  interference  with  new  car  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  current  model  year. 
Buick’s  first  thought,  Mr.  Curtice  said, 
was  on  the  defense  program  and  all 
Buick  plans  are  based  first  on  the  de¬ 
fense  needs. 

Business  in  general  and  the  general 
outlook  is  most  encouraging  and 
Buick  is  operating  on  a  350,000  car 
basis — 50,000  more  than  last  year. 

The  new  Ford  6  motor  which  was 
placed  in  actual  production  early  in 
January  will  be  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  about  two  weeks  later  than  the 
Buick  or  around  Feb.  15.  Just  what 
Ford  has  in  mind  is  anybody’s  guess 
but  when  Henry  nods  my  guess  Is 
that  McCann-Erickson’s  new  office  in 
the  Penobscot  Building  will  be  a  busy 
place  turning  out  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules. 

Packard  has  something  new  up  their 
sleeves  which  may  or  may  not  mean 
something  in  the  way  of  a  new  Pack¬ 
ard  body.  Plymouth  is  another  com¬ 
pany  that’s  flirting  with  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  already  complete  line  as 
is  Chevrolet. 

1940  a  Banner  Year 

Last  year  was  one  of  the  automobile 
industry’s  banner  years,  the  last  three 
months  actually  was  the  best  last 
quarter  since  1928. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  news 
was  the  decision  to  cancel  the  New 
York  show.  Using  the  pressure  of 
defense  work  as  an  excuse,  the  show 
they  have  wanted  to  kill  for  years  is 
no  more. 

Automobile  dealers  throughout  the 
country  have  favored  local  shows, 
w'hich  would  provide  a  background 
and  enthusiasm  for  sales  efforts  in 
their  local  fields.  In  Chicago  last 
week  I  learned  that  the  Chicago  show 
will  go  on  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
sales. 

With  the  New  York  show  out  of  the 
way  manufacturers  now  can  make 
their  new  car  announcements  any¬ 
time. 

’This  writer  very  definitely  wants  to 
go  on  record  again  with  this  statement 
that  there  will  be  new  1942  models, 
all  rumors  and  double-talk  to  the 
contrary.  Here  in  Detroit  it  is  hard 
to  realize  with  the  vast  Hupp  plant, 
the  Graham  plant  and  others  standing 
idle  that  there  can  be  any  bottleneck 
other  than  labor.  In  other  words 
Detroit  which  in  now  producing  100,- 
000  cars  a  week,  and  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  over  1,500,000  1941  models  can 
turn  out  all  mechanized  units  needed. 


i 


The  newspaper  editors  should  realize 
this  situation  and  not  be  taken  in. 

Newspapers  and  leading  magazines 
of  the  nation  have  been  delegated  to 
carry  the  major  share  of  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  advertising  programs 
Oldsmobile  has  ever  launched  for  a 
spring  selling  campaign.  V.  C.  Havens, 
advertising  manager  of  Oldsmobile, 
says  more  than  4,000  newspapers  are 
scheduled  to  receive  Oldsmobile  copy 
during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  with  consistent  schedules 
planned  for  the  balance  of  the  selling 
season. 

■ 

Papers  Censured 
For  Baring  Scandals 

New  Orleans.  Jan.  20 — New  Orleans 
newspapers  were  sharply  censured  by 
the  U.  S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  highest  tribunal  in  this  part 
of  the  nation,  the  past  week  for  their 
part  in  publicizing  the  Louisiana  pub¬ 
lic  scandals  case  in  which  the  con¬ 
viction  of  five  men  was  upheld. 

“The  newspaper  here  sometimes 
went  too  far,  and  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  ought  not  to  have  contributed 
to  what  became  an  abuse,”  said  the 
court  in  its  opinion  upholding  a  dis¬ 
trict  court  conviction  of  Abraham  L. 
Shushan,  Robert  Newman,  Norvin 
Trent  Harris,  Herbert  W.  Wagues- 
pack  and  Henry  Miller,  who  were 
found  guilty  of  defrauding  a  state 
agency,  the  Orleans  Levee  board,  out 
of  approximately  $496,000  in  a  series 
of  bond  refunding  operations. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1939,  the  case  attracted  national 
attention,  being  the  second  major  fed¬ 
eral  mail  fraud  trial  of  the  Louisiana 
scandals  cases.  The  New  Orleans  Item 
and  Tribune  were  fined  $250  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  after  being  held 
in  contempt  for  an  error  of  fact  in 
testimony. 

The  circuit  court  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Sibley  and  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Joseph  C.  Hutcheson  and 
Leon  McCord,  took  a  direct  slap  at 
both  the  newspapers  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tor,  O.  John  Rogge,  assistant  attorney 
general  at  the  time,  and  leader  of  the 
scandals  inquiries  which  were  a  major 
factor  in  dethroning  the  old  Huey 
Long  political  machine  in  the  state. 

HOST  TO  "SPECIAL" 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
acting  as  host  to  their  special  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company, 
held  their  annual  sales  meeting  in 
New  York  recently.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  by  Franklin  B.  Hurd,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin,  and  was  preceded  by  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  Others 
attending  from  Providence  were:  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Denny,  general  manager  for 
advertising  and  sales;  Arthur  L.  Poor- 
man,  general  advertising  manager; 
Kenneth  S.  Seibert,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  William  Doyle,  Frank  Rook 
and  Douglas  McCarthy  of  the  general 
advertising  staff. 

■ 

LEWIS  PROFILE 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  the  veteran 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  is  called  “Britain’s 
Ambassador  Incognito”  in  a  feature 
article  by  Maxine  Davis  in  the  Jan. 
25  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


VETERAN'S  DINNER 

The  Floyd  Gibbons  Post,  No.  500, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  will  hold 
its  annual  dinner  Sunday  night,  Jan. 
26,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New 
York.  Michael  Finkelstein  is  com¬ 
mander. 

NLRB  Rules  Carriers 
Are  Employes 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  23 — News¬ 
paper  carriers  who  deliver  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  are  employes  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Publishing  Company,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.,  and  are  not  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  the  NLRB  has  ruled. 

Accordingly,  the  board  has  directed 
that  a  secret  ballot  election  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  30  days  to  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  be  represented 
in  collective  bargaining  with  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company  by  Atlanta 
News  Carriers  and  Circulation  Em¬ 
ployees  Union  (A.F.L.) 

The  board  found  carriers’  routes  are 
assigned  them  by  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  are  changed  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  carriers,  that  full¬ 
time  work  is  expected,  and  that  the 
remuneration  received  by  the  distrib¬ 
utors  is  “more  nearly  analogous  to 
wages  or  salesmen’s  commissions  than 
to  profits  from  an  independent  enter¬ 
prise.” 

Atlanta  Constitution  carriers  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  signed  contract,  but 
NLRB  found  this  document  supported 
rather  than  weakened  the  convention 
that  an  employer-employe  relation¬ 
ship  exists. 

NEW  COMPOSING  HEAD 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Jan.  20 — Ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  P.  Sorensen  as 
foreman  of  the  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  Mercury  composing  de¬ 
partment  has  been  announced.  Wil¬ 
liam  Van  Baalen,  formerly  working 
head  of  the  Mercury  composing  room 
and  foreman  of  the  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  at  Hyannis,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  of  the  Standard-Times 
and  head  of  the  ad  room.  Omer  G. 
Bellenoit  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Mercury  composing  room.  Mr.  Sor¬ 
ensen  has  been  employed  in  the 
Standard-Times,  Mercury  composing 
room  for  22  years. 

NEW  PROMOTION  MGR. 

C.  F.  Hesser  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer.  He  formerly 
owned  and  published  a  weekly.  High 
Springs  (Fla.)  Tribune  for  a  year  and 
a  half  and  then  did  publicity  work 
for  Governor  Cone  followed  by  gen¬ 
eral  managership  of  the  Lake  City 
(Fla.)  Reporter  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  Joining  the  Columbus  papers 
his  success  in  the  local  advertising 
field  was  followed  by  elevation  to 
promotion  manager,  Jan.  1.  a  newly 
created  position. 

COWLES  WITH  WILLKIE 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  -  Journal,  accompanied 
Wendell  L.  Willkie,  who  left  for  Lon¬ 
don  Jan.  22  aboard  the  Yankee  Clip¬ 
per  of  Pan  American  Airways.  Mr. 
Cowles  declined  to  make  a  statement 
to  reporters  but  Mr.  Willkie  said  he 
was  going  to  England  as  a  “private 
citizen”  and  that  his  only  plans  were 
“to  see,  hear  and  learn  what’s  going 
on  over  there.” 


MAJOR  LOGAN  LEAVES  HEARST  ORGANIZATION 

MAJOR  ARCHIE  F.  LOGAN  has  resigned  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operations  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week.  His  future  plans  were  not  disclosed.  Major  Logan,  who 
was  business  manager  of  the  Seattle  Times  before  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  as  business  manager  in  1938.  was  elected  vice-president  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  late  in  1939. 


Foundation  Is 
Established  By 
C.  E.  Blondin 


Dedicated  to  Welfare  oi 
Grand  Rapids,  ^^nn., 
Where  He  Owns  Mill 


A  foundation  created  by  Charles  K. 
Blandin,  former  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
press  and  now 


president  of  the 
largest  industry 
at  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn.  —  the 
Blandin  Paper 
Company  —  was 
dedicated  last 
week  to  promot¬ 
ing  civic,  relig¬ 
ious,  charitable, 
scientific,  liter¬ 
ary  or  educa¬ 
tional  enter¬ 
prises  for  the 
people  of  Grand 


Charles  K.  Blandin 


Rapids  and  Itasca  County,  Minn. 

A  perpetual,  non-profit  corporation, 
the  Charles  K.  Blandin  Foundation, 
was  formed  when  articles  were  filed 
a  fortnight  ago  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  foundation  is  believed  to  be 
unique  in  the  northwest  in  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  a  smaller  com¬ 
munity  by  the  contributor  of  its  big¬ 
gest  business  pay  roll. 

Trustees  are  Mr.  Blandin,  C.  K. 
Andrews,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Blandin  Paper  Company; 
C.  H.  Schacker,  Blandin  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  Frank  E.  King,  Sr.;  Laurence 
A.  Rossman,  publisher.  Grand  Rapids 
Herald-Review;  Charles  V.  Smith, 
vice-president.  Northwestern  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  and  W.  H.  Oppenheimer,  Mr. 
Blandin’s  personal  attorney,  of  St. 
Paul. 

The  foundation  follows  lines  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Blandin  who,  since  ac¬ 
quiring  the  Grand  Rapids  paper  mill 
nearly  25  years  ago,  has  given  freely 
to  churches,  schools,  and  a  long  list 
of  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  Blandin,  now  68,  is  a  trustee  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Frederick  E 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  newspapers,  with  which  Mr. 
Blandin  was  associated  for  a  time.  He 
is  best  known  through  northeastern 
Minnesota  as  the  owner  of  the  Blan¬ 
din  Paper  Company. 


HEADS  "SPECIALS' 


A.  S.  Babcock  of  Noee,  Rothenburg 
&  Jann  is  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco.  J.  Rufus 
Doig  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  is  vice- 
president  and  L.  J.  Rubin  of  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman  secretary-treasurer. 
The  association  mapp)ed  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  development  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
other  organizations  of  similar  aim. 


SMITH  TO  PROMOTE  PM 


Harold  A.  Smith,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Liberty  for  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years,  has  joined  PM  as 
promotion  manager,  it  was  announced 
last  week.  He  is  the  son  of  A.  C. 
Smith,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  before 
joining  Liberty  he  was  in  the  News’ 
promotion  department  for  eight  years 
under  Leo  S.  McGivena. 
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^ininci  Sees  1941  cavity,  primed  on  newsprint  from  Canadian  ANP A  STARTS  SURVEY 

'  Tji0  mills  as  a  whole  m  1941  will  have  mills.  Just  as  Canadian  newsprint  de- 

*  <«  "  X  X  X  something  over  1,000,000  tons  of  un-  pends  on  its  great  American  neighbor  American  Newspaper  Publi 

4eV7SprilTl  ^^UtpUt  used  effective  capacity.  for  its  chief  market  so  do  American  Association  launched  its  anr 

m  “The  newsprint  manufacturers  have  newspaper  publishers  depend  on  Can-  survey  on  newspaper  subscrip’ 

yOWn.  2lJU.U0U  Ton^  jobs.  The  first  is  to  help  ada  as  their  main  source  of  supply.  changes  this  week.  Letters  c 

provide  Canada  with  the  foreign  ex-  Between  the  two  nations,  newsprint  f^'uing  a  price  questionnaire  v 
Abnormal  wartime  conditions  have  change  on  which  ability  to  wage  war  constitutes  the  closest  material  link  niailed  to  all  daily  newspapers 
jated  Canadian  newsprint  difficulties  depends  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  mutual  dependence.  garmess  of  meml^rsh^  in  any 

ily  temporarily,  Charles  Vining,  The  second  is  to  preserve  stable  and  “As  a  necessary  medium  for  the  ganization.  Cranston  williams,  g 
resident  of  the  Newsprint  Associa-  dependable  conditions  of  supply  to  distribution  of  daily  information  and  manager  of  ANPA,  told  EIditc 

on  of  Canada,  said  Jan.  9  in  esti-  sustain  a  free  press  as  an  essential  opinion  and  as  an  essential  factor  in  Publisher  that  the  bulletin  annov: 
lating  that  the  1941  demand  for  weapon  of  democracy.  war  economy,  Canadian  newsprint  hig  the  results  of  the  questionn 

anadian  newsprint  will  be  about  Tn  1940  something  like  ten  billion  paper  affects  almost  every  home  and  would  be  more  comprehensive  1 
W.OOO  tons  less  than  in  1940.  copies  of  American  newspapers  were  family  in  these  two  democracies.”  those  in  the  past. 


HAVE  STUDIO  LIGHT  CONTROL  FOR  PICTURES  OF 


G-E  MAZDA 
MIDGETS 


Here's  a  high-speed  shot  made  under  the 
toughest  conditions  .  .  .  cramped  quar¬ 
ters  and  grimy  non-reflecting  surfaces. 
Yet  two  Midget  G-E  MAZDA  Photo/lasl^ 
lamps  No.  5  turned  the  trick,  gave  plenty 
of  light  for  this  difficult  shot. 

T ry  the  G-E  Mighty  Midget  and  gain  new 
flexibility  in  light  control  for  shots  that 
give  better  reproduction  quality.  No 
larger  than  a  golf  ball,  G-E  No.  5  can  be 
readily  concealed  for  unusual  dramatic 
effects . . .  gives  you  plenty  of  light  to  stop 
down  for  long  depth  of  focus  at  high 
speeds.  And  used  in  the  new  "directed 
flash”  reflectors,  G-E  No.  5  outperforms 
larger  bulbs  in  ordinary  reflectors. 

Best  of  all,  you  need  never  be  out  of 
bulbs  when  that  prize  shot  pops  up, 
for  up  to  30  G-E  MAZDA  Midgets 
may  be  put  in  one  pocket.  Begin 
using  G-E  No.  5’s  now  .  .  .  especially 
on  those  tough  assignments  .  .  .  and  see 
how  they  help  you  get  better  pictures. 


»ge  of  3,003,000  tons.  The  effective 
capacity  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
in  1940  was  4,368,000  tons.  Total 
Canadian  newsprint  shipments  in  1940 
were  thus  about  78%  of  capacity.  The 
mills  under  Governmental  prorating 
in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  con¬ 
stitute  four-fifths  of  total  Canadian 
capacity,  averaged  about  72%  of 
capacity. 

‘  Canadian  shipments  to  overseas 
markets  in  1940  amounted  to  about 
*50,000  tons  compared  with  480,000 
tons  in  1939  and  the  previous  peak 
of  620,000  tons  in  1936. 

Abnormal  conditions  of  demand 
seem  likely  to  continue,  to  some  de- 
8^,  as  long  as  present  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  of  supply  continue,  but  de¬ 
mand  in  1941  will  be  diminished  in 
overseas  markets  by  shipping  and 
^hange  difficulties  and  by  rationing 
m  various  British  Empire  countries. 
Assuming  continuance  of  present 
^PPly  conditions,  it  is  estimated  that 
demand  for  Canadian  newsprint  in 
IWl  will  be  approximately  200,000 
tons  less  than  in  1940.  The  Quebec- 
Ontario  prorated  mills,  at  the  present 
•*bmate,  will  operate  in  1941  at  67 


jnburg 
lent  of 
Asso- 
Rufus 
i  vice- 
lilman, 
asurer. 
ressive 
■nt  of 
ration 
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EACH 


SrECUl  (ItNTITT  niCESon  $2,  $5  and  $10  orders 
for  G-E  Mazda  Photo  lamps.  Ask  your  dealer. 


Shot  with  two  G-E  No.  5  lompi 
. . » ono  on  on  oxtontion  at  tho 
tido,  six  foot  from  tubioct . . . 
ono  at  tho  comora,  twolvo 
foot.  1/200  ot  F/16. 


Look  for  tho  mark  on  ooy  lamp  yov  bay 
aod  booofit  from  Cooorof  Elocfrk  rosoarch 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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EDITOR  &  publisher 


Sales  of  U.  S.  Wines 
Increased  19  in  1940 


LIBERTY 


Wine  Advisory  Board  Runs  Ads  in  300  News¬ 
papers  .  .  .  Individual  Producers  Using 
Newspapers  .  .  .  $2,000,000  Campaign 


WITH  ITS  $2,000,000  advertising  cam-  a  decided  preference  for  radio.  TTie 
paign  still  going  strong  in  300  idea  was  that  by  using  radio  they 
newspapers,  the  Wine  Advisory  Board  would  not  have  to  compete  with  the 
reported  recently  that  sales  of  liquor  advertising  in  newspapers. 
American  wines  in  1940  were  approx-  Recently,  however,  some  producers 
imately  19%  greater  than  in  1939.  have  turn^  to  newspapers  and  many 
This  is  the  second  straight  year  that  of  them  are  planning  increased  ap- 
a  substantial  increase  has  been  re-  propriations  for  this  medium  in  1941. 
ported.  One  of  these  is  the  Eastern  Wine 

The  Board,  representing  600  inde-  Corp.,  producers  of  Chateau  Martin 
pendent  wine  producers,  predicts  that  wine,  one  of  the  leading  brands  in 
increased  production  in  1941  will  re-  the  low  price  field.  Although  this 
suit  in  additional  appropriations  for  brand  is  best  known  through  the 
advertising.  The  J.  Walter  Thompson  radio  character  of  “Gaston”  who,  in 
Co.  handles  the  account  broken  English,  chants  jingles  about 

Advertising  copy  in  1941  will  con-  the  wines  of  the  “Good  old  U.  S.  A.,” 
tinue  to  feature  wine  as  an  appropri-  Eastern  has  recently  turned  to  news- 


mTIIIMttMl  IMIUn  M/kCilNIt  tliriiMItl 


Weekly  Ads  for 
Meat  Products 
Bring  Results 


IBM  AD  IN  DAILIES 


It  is  occasionally  said  that  it’s  easy 
to  tell  your  story  in  a  full  page,  but 
a  tough  job  to  make  small  space  pay. 
But  the  success  of  small  newspaper 
advertising  space,  consistently  used,  is 
exemplified  by  the  advertising  of 
Louis  Burk,  Inc.,  meat  products,  of 
Philadelphia. 

This  advertising  is  not  large,  nor 
is  it  spectacular,  but  it  has  the  saving 
grace  of  consistency — once  a  week 
insertion — plus  a  display  value  that 
would  do  credit  to  much  larger  space. 

Created  Own  Style 

To  take  a  space  35  x  2  and  make  it 
outstanding  on  the  page — to  create  a 
style  that  has  since  been  emulated  by 
many  others  who  had  been  striving 
for  sledge  hammer  effect  with  tack 
hammer  expense,  was  not  an  easy 
style  to  develop — ^but  it  was  done. 

The  name  “Burk’s”  is  dominant  in 
each  advertisement,  while  the  name 
of  the  product  is  changed  for  each 
insertion,  that  is,  Burk’s  Frankfur¬ 
ters,  Burk’s  Scrapple,  Burk’s  Sausage, 
Burk’s  Ham,  etc.,  depending  on  the 
season  of  the  year. 

As  a  consequence.  Editor  &  Pub- 


ate  beverage  for  home  entertainment,  papers  to  contact  a  higher  buying  advertiiemenf  of  the  International 
for  dinner,  at  cocktails,  or  as  a  cool-  group  than  that  reached  with  radio.  ““*"*•**  Machines  Corp.  is  appearmg  in 
ing  hot  weather  drink.  Some  of  the  H.  C.  Morris,  who  handles  the  Chateau  T 

S  testimo-  Martin  account,  said  l^t  week  that  iS’rt^^'airer'dlilies'the  ad  fills  a  q^arte^ 

nials,  and  tips  on  serving  wme  will  newspapers  were  also  being  used  to  o.u...  j,*..  w^irv  in  <i;ff>rent  .  ,  ,  . 

be  included  in  many  of  the  ads.  familiarize  the  public  with  the  Cha-  lu  **  u„tr!  frir^^ate  D  informed,  not  only  has 

The  increased  difficulties  experi-  teau  Martin  package.  irJaTh.^Thra'd  wplaTs  IBM’s *a«ltud*a  busine^  shown  a  satisfactory  in- 

enced  m  importing  wme  through  the  Jo  Us.  Newspapers  More  toward  the  defense  program.  each  yew  but  one  of  the  big 

European  war  zones  has  helped  the  Newsoaoers  are  also  carrvine  ads  salesman  had 

domestic  producers  in  their  efforts  to  i, 

educate  Americans  to  drink  American 


been  able  to  make  no  impression, 
called  on  the  phone,  placed  an  order 
and  has  since  been  a  regular  user 
of  Burk’s  products. 

“We  believe  that  we  have  all  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  successfully  ad¬ 
vertise  our  business  in  these  adver- 
said  an  official  of  the 


win^r  nZ  ^erican  ^^e  New  York  area  the  campaign  runs  Wrrrricion 

Bah,  another  popularbrand,  ,  , 

That  a  trramenH  •  J  package  presentation  copy  in  Roland  R.  Harrison,  who  ^came 

selected  newspapers  and  trade  pa^rs  administrative  editor  of  the  Christuin 

thrmiah  i  ^  bi  1941.  Although  most  of  the  ads  Science  Monitor  in  1939,  ^rservmg  tisements,  -  - -  -  — 

through  IS  mdicated  by  figures  which  appear  during  the  late  fall  and  at  ten  years  as  manager  of  the  Christian  Burk  company.  ‘True  we  do  not  go 

whereas  the  average  con-  Christmas,  some  advertising  of  this  Science  Publishing  Society,  died  Jan.  into  a  long  story  about  the  sanitary 

U  T  wL  ®  ^  continued  during  the  summer.  16  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  62.  meth^  used -the  fact  that  we 

lar  est^aterhil- ^his  is  in  line  with  a  policy  to  adver-  In  1929  he  was  chosen  vice  presi-  slaughter  our  own  ammak-that  we 

to  30  and  25  Ballons  resnectivplv  ®  cooling  summer  drink,  dent  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  now  nse  only  the  finest  cuts  of  meat  and 

tut  r  ^  summer,  for  instance,  the  Wine  expanded  into  a  major  transmission  so  on.  ... 

WIee  Inititete  Active  Advisory  Board  conducted  a  news-  service  with  world-wide  facilities.  Piychology  la  Ads 

In  addition  to  Ae  newspaper  and  paper  campaign  using  64  papers  in  43  Harrison  went  to  the  Monitor  l®t’s  just  analyze  one  of  these 

magazme  advertising  placed  through  cities  to  put  across  the  “wine  cooler”  •  -.goo  servine  with  the  Brooklyn  small  ads  and  see  what  it’s  got.  Take 
the  Thompson  agency,  the  Wine  Ad-  idea.  _  j  j  tj  fV.®  Npm  York  *be  opening  statement — ‘People  pre- 

yisoiy  Board  acting  through  the  Wine  Another  indication  that  newspapers  T»tmp***^nnd”the  New  York  Herald  Frankfurters  made  from  strictly 

Institute,  carries  on  an  extensive  sales  will  come  in  for  an  increased  share  VmlHimr  thp  nosts  of  dav  citv  editor  dressed  meats.’  There’s  psy- 

promotion  and  dealer  service  cam-  of  wine  advertising  in  1941  is  foimd  .wtitnr  on  the  last  chology  there — naturally  people  pre- 

pai^.  'Hie  Institute  has  been  in  op-  in  the  decision  of  Fruit  Industries,  bad  served  as  news  editor  fer  fresh  Frankfurters.  Then  we  have 

eration  for  two  years.  Ltd.,  wine  and  brandy  producers,  to  editor  of  the  Monitor  ^be  name  of  the  product,  big  and  bold 

Independent  producers  are  planning  advertise  exclusively  in  newspapers.  ^  j  i,  j  i _ -  mombor  of  its  edi-  black — just  the  name  of  the  prod- 

to  increase  their  brand  advertising  in  Although  these  producers  originally  f”.  ,  t.  j  •  1097  uct,  not  buried  in  a  welter  of  words. 

1941  although  they  admit  that  there  confined  their  advertising  to  radio,  a  ^  . . .  “ 

are  plenty  of  unsolved  difficulties  switch  to  the  newspaper  medium  was  Hmrison  went  to  New  York 

coimected  with  their  individual  cam-  made  when  it  was  found  that  radio  Mter  his  graduation  from  Cornell 

paigns.  was  overcrowded  with  spot  announce-  University  in  1903.  He  was  bom  at  _  _ _ _ ^ _ ^ _  _ 

One  of  the  toughest  problems,  ac-  ments  of  rival  wine  producers.  Smithville,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1878,  the  excepting  the  fresh  dressed  meats  in 

cording  to  wine  men,  originates  with  ■  son  of  Joseph  Andrew  Harrison  and  Frankfurters.  And  then,  of  course, 

the  restrictions  on  advertising  im-  FLU  HITS  STAFF  Florence  Rathbun  Harrison.  the  statement,  ‘Sold  By  Quality  Deal- 

posed  by  Ae  Federal  Alcohol  Admin-  ^nnrtunhi.rn  re  r  ^  He  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs.  Hortense  ers’— just  a  pat  on  the  back  for  the 

istration.  These  restrictions,  they  say,  journal  with  15  OM  inflnpnia  Long  Harrison,  and  two  children,  dealer.  He’s  a  quality  dealer,  is  he? 

make  it  very  difficult  to  produce  copy  £  C^ed^^fe  0!^^  ^^kcu  Frances  Pauline  and  Joseph  Graham  He  must  be,  Burk’s  says  so. 

ly  e  for  the  first  time.  Copy,  i-g*  week  Amona  "staAFpra  wbn  Washmgton  bureau.  The  fimeral  was  advertising — that’s  why  we  ve 

..uckh,,i.for!teh.,hrJ,e.. 


And  then  the  line — ‘The  Taste  Is 
There.’  Perhaps  you’ll  say,  ‘What 
Taste?’ 

“You  haven’t  anything  else  to  taste, 


years — 


and  as  far  as  we  can  see  now — we’ll 
probably  continue  to  stick  to  it.” 

Burk’s  advertising  is  written  and 
placed  by  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


is  a  healthful  drink  although  wine  — “4-*“  Cemeterv  Cambridge,  at  4  P, 

men  feel  that  this  is  one  of  their  big-  Smitii  executive  Cambridge, 

gest  selling  points.  editor  of  both  papers;  Editor  James  aai“r«ay. 

Centralization  of  advertising  is  an-  ^  Herald;  J.  Irby  Koon,  ■ 

other  problem  facing  wine  men.  One  „  ^®^®8raph  editor;  Ben  Grif-  CBMTjpnCON  TO  N  Y 

independent  producer  complained  that  reporter-photographer;  i. 

his  advertising  was  handled  by  three  Haves,  courthouse  and  fed-  Appointment  of  J.  F.  Sanderson, 

or  four  separate  agencies  and  that  building  reporter;  the  Journal;  Canadian  Press  parliamentary  cor¬ 

each  agency  was  faced  with  separate  LeRoy  Simerly,  Herald  sports  editor;  respondent  in  London,  as  special 
distribution  and  marketing  problems.  of  the  Herald  proof  desk  writer  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  New 

Since  the  actual  bottling  of  the  wine  Odessa  Hightower  of  the  York  bureau,  was  annoimced  recently 

is  usually  done  in  different  metropoli-  Journal  proof  desk.  The  flu  also  hit  in  Toronto  by  J.  A.  McNeil,  CP  gen-  Association  was  announced  Jan.  17 
tan  areas,  and  not  in  California  where  advertising  and  business  depart-  eral  manager.  Sanderson,  who  has  following  a  meeting  in  Fort  Worth, 
the  wine  is  made,  this  producer  said  ™oots  heavily.  Victims  included  Max  been  with  the  CP  since  1930,  was  as-  G.  H.  Parrick  of  the  Waco  New^ 
that  he  could  not  conduct  a  nation-  Bridges,  business  manager;  Schubert  signed  to  London  in  July,  1938.  He  Tribune  and  Times-Herald,  was  named 
wide  campaign  until  his  distribution  McCutcheon,  advertising  sedesman.  In  will  visit  his  wife  and  three  children  president;  Maurice  Bright,  Houston 
had  been  nationalized.  all,  16  employes  were  ill,  not  includ-  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ont.,  before  taking  up  Chronicle,  vice-president;  and  Homer 

When  wine  producers  first  began  m8  several  in  the  mechanical  depart-  his  new  post.  He  also  will  cover  Belew,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
to  advertise  independently  there  was  ment.  Washington.  permanent  secretary -treasurer. 


TEXAS  GROUP  ELECTS 

Election  of  officers  for  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’ 


for  JANUARY  25,  1941 
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Strike  Ended 
In  New  Haven 

Settlement  of  a  compositors’  strike 
which  kept  the  plants  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier  and 
the  New  Haven  Register  idle  during 
part  of  last  week  was  announced 
Jan.  20. 

Terms  of  the  settlement,  the  result 
of  a  conference  held  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  19,  were  not  announced. 

A  statement  in  Monday’s  Register 
said,  however,  that  “a  complete  agree¬ 
ment  that  was  mutually  satisfactory 
was  arrived  at.” 

A  new  contract  is  now  being 
written. 

About  100  compositors,  members  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  47,  struck 
on  Thursday  for  higher  wages  and 
vacations.  Work  was  resumed  at  both 
plants  during  the  week-end  pending 
the  New  York  conference. 

The  Journal-Courier,  a  morning 
newspaper,  did  not  publish  on  Friday 
or  Saturday,  and  the  Evening  Register 
missed  all  editions  on  Friday.  John 
Day  Jackson  is  publisher  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  chief  owner  of  the  Journal- 
Courier. 

Colii.  Publishers 
Back  Defense  Plan 

(continued  from  page  5) 

in  the  reorganization  of  advertising 
manager  organization  work.  He  sug¬ 
gested  appointment  of  a  five-man 
board  to  meet  with  a  similar  board 
from  the  advertising  managers.  Need 
of  a  code  of  united  action  on  certain 
advertising  practices  was  urged  to 
promote  newspaper  efficiency  and 
economy.  Improved  publisher-adver¬ 
tising  staff  relations,  both  on  a  state¬ 
wide  and  on  an  individual  newspaper 
scale,  were  urged. 

Labor  Problems 

Organization  of  publishers  was  ad- 
s’ocated  by  Willis  Sargent,  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspaper  counsel,  as  the  logi¬ 
cal  method  of  meeting  labor  problems. 
He  declared  that  not  to  organize  is 
“to  lay  yourself  open  to  ruin.” 

Mr.  Sargent  advocated  that  associa¬ 
tions  should  function  more  than  in 
the  past  and  warned  that  each  pub¬ 
lisher  must  remember  that  each 
clause  in  every  contract  signed  has 
influence  on  other  publishers  every- 
liiere. 

Labor,  libel  and  law  enforcement 
featured  the  opening  addresses  before 
the  general  session. 

Wesley  O.  Ash  of  the  wage  and 
hour  division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  at  San  Francisco,  explained  the 
»age-hour  bill  provisions  as  applied 
to  newspapers.  He  complimented 
publishers  by  stating  that  “it  has  been 
pnncipally  through  the  co-operation 
dthe  press  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  now 
tightly  begun  to  function  in  the  man- 
oer  intended  when  Congress,  in  1938, 
Possed  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act.” 
In  dealing  with  editorial  depart- 
®ent  conditions,  he  explained  that 
iionnally  a  managing  editor  is  ex- 
®pt,  but  it  is  essential  to  meet  six 
toquirements  for  executives.  Or,  he 
added,  some  city  editors  and  some 
ttanaging  editors  may  qualify  for  ex- 
®ption  as  administrative  employes, 
providing  another  set  of  requirements 
are  met. 

A  murmur  of  comment  arose  when, 
as  Mr.  Ash  discussed  the  interstate 
“®merce  feature  of  the  act,  he  said: 
“It  has  been  claimed  in  another  in- 
^ce  that  a  newspaper  truck  driver, 
Wvering  papers  to  specified  stations 
*ithin  the  city  of  publication  is  not 
®gaged  in  interstate  commerce. 


“On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  that  this  same  truck  driver, 
picking  up  the  unsold  returns  which 
are  later  to  be  baled  and  sold  in  com¬ 
merce  as  waste  paper  would  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Just  what  employes  of  a  strictly 
local  daily  newspaper  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  cannot  be  answered  generally. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
facts  in  the  specific  case.” 

Interstate  Angles 

Pointing  out  that  the  law  generally 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  Judge 
James  H.  Pope  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  Court  declared  that  one  of 
the  biggest  subjects  of  controversy 
today  is  contempt  of  court. 

Lack  of  prudence,  lack  of  good  care 
and  lack  of  attention  are  the  three 
basic  factors  in  most  libel  cases,  he 
said. 

Presentation  of  unprejudiced  news 
and  views  is  the  publisher’s  greatest 
job  in  meeting  the  grave  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  day  or  living  in  a  world 
at  war,  the  convention  was  told  by 
Nat  Pieper,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
at  San  Francisco. 

Scareheads  on  sabotage  are  not 
based  on  real  facts,  Mr.  Pieper 
charged,  adding  that  the  sabotage 
corps  has  not  yet  struck.  He  said  the 
FBI  was  prepared  to  safeguard  the 
nation  against  sabotage  blows. 

Local  Promotion  Plan 
Charles  Paddock,  former  world 
champion  sprinter  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News,  de¬ 
scribed  the  “Pasadena  Preferred”  plan 
of  promoting  local  merchandising. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe,  who  described 
himself  as  “for  45  years  a  reporter,” 
and  Miller  Holland,  Coast  editor. 
United  Press,  spoke  at  the  family 
night  dinner  during  which  George 
Morell,  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Incor¬ 
porated,  praised  the  association’s  past 
presidents.  Mr.  Blythe  reminisced  of 
his  newspaper  and  magazine  writing 
experiences. 

In  a  departmental  for  weeklies 
which  drew  an  impressive  attendance, 
a  proposal  for  a  unified  advertising 
program  was  discussed.  Eldgar  M. 
Allen,  Brentwood,  and  Archie  Hicks, 
Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch,  presided. 

John  B.  Long  received  acclaim  from 
the  convention  floor  as  he  started  his 
thirteenth  year  as  general  manager  of 
the  association.  Host  publishers  were 
Allen  Griffin,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  and  Paul  Caseell,  Salinas  In¬ 
dex-Journal  and  Post. 

Bob  Cavagnaro,  New  York  business 
representative  for  Associated  Press, 
presided  at  a  diving  and  swimming 
exhibition  which  presented  national 
champions. 

In  opening  the  convention,  retiring 
President  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Azusa  Her¬ 
ald,  pointed  out  that  the  site  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  first  printing  press  and  of 
California’s  first  newspaper  was  less 
than  a  mile  away. 

In  presenting  state-wide  awards  in 
11  divisions  of  newspaper  activity 
during  1940,  William  S.  Kellogg,  past 
president,  voiced  praise  of  the  high 
quality  of  work  being  done  in  all 
fields.  The  award  for  outstanding 
public  service  went  to  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  News-Press  for  a.  continued 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  lib¬ 
eralizing  of  building  codes.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  disclosures  were  later  used  for 
Federal  indictments  under  anti-trust 
laws.  The  code  revision  also  stimu¬ 
lated  building  so  that  permits  reached 
a  new  10-year  high. 

First  award  in  the  editorial  contest 
went  to  Bill  Rogers,  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen,  whose  “We  Are  in  Whose 
Army  Now?”  has  caused  wide  reper¬ 
cussions,  including  a  reply  from  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Stimson. 

In  the  editorial,  Mr.  Rogers  said  he 


was  eminently  qualified  for  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  was  in  complete  agreement 
with  it,  but  hoped  the  sacrifices  he 
and  others  were  to  make  would  not 
be  “squandered  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
b\jreaucracy.” 

The  complete  list  of  award  wiimers, 
with  trophies  or  plaques  going  for 
first  place  and  certificates  going  to 
others,  follows: 

Best  Front  Page  —  Weekly  papers 
only — 1.  Mill  Valley  Record;  2.  Sanger 
Herald;  3.  Hemet  News. 

Best  Editorial  Page  —  Daily  papers 
only — 1.  Madera  Tribune-Mercury;  2. 
Woodland  Democrat;  3.  Redwood  City 
Tribune. 

Best  Editorial — 1.  Beverly  Hills  Citi¬ 
zen;  2.  Ventura  Star-Free  Press;  3. 
Sausalito  News. 

Outstanding  Disinterested  Commu¬ 
nity  Service — 1.  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press;  2.  Tulare-Times  and  Advance 
Register;  3.  Culver  City  Star-News. 

Best  Special  Edition — 1.  Marysville 
Appeal-Democrat;  2.  Hemet  News;  3. 
Sebastapol  Times. 

Best  Commercial  Printing — 1.  Inyo 
Independent  and  Progress  Citizen;  2. 
Brea  Progress;  3.  Tulare  Times  and 
Advance-Register. 

Best  Newspaper  Promotion — 1.  Cul¬ 
ver  City  Star-News;  2.  West-Side  In¬ 
dex,  Newman,  Cal.;  3.  Beverly  Hills 
Citizen. 

Best  Spot  News  Picture — 1.  San  Jose 
Evening  News;  2.  Sacramento  Union; 
3.  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Best  Feature  Picture — 1.  Santa  Bar¬ 


bara  News-Press;  2.  Saercunento 
Union;  3.  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Best  Typography — 1.  Tulare  Times 
and  Advance-Register;  2.  Bakersfield 
Californian;  3.  Claremont  Courier. 

Best  Woman’s  Page  —  1.  Tulcure 
Times  and  Advance-Register;  2.  Al¬ 
hambra  Post  Advocate;  3.  La  Jolla 
Light. 

No  award  was  made  this  year  for 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Courage  in  Joiir- 
nalism  trophy. 

■ 

STARTS  AD  CAMPAIGN 

With  about  $125,000  earmarked 
for  advertising  its  “Citizen  Kane” 
movie,  RKO,  through  the  New  York 
advertising  agency  of  Donahue  & 
Coe,  sent  out  ads  on  the  $800,000  Orson 
Wells  opus  this  week  to  most  of  the 
leading  national  weeklies.  S.  Bar¬ 
ret  McCormick,  RKO  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
there  has  been  no  alterations  in  the 
original  plans  to  release  the  picture 
either  late  in  January  or  the  first  week 
in  February.  Newspaper  space  will  be 
taken  in  newspapers  in  about  20  or 
25  cities. 

■ 

THURSTON  TO  WED 

Oaklaiu),  Cal.,  Jan.  23 — ^Lorrin  P. 
Thurston,  40,  president  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  has  obtained  a  li¬ 
cense  to  marry  Stephanie  Wichman, 
40,  of  Honolulu,  here  Sunday.  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
will  be  best  man. 


The  Late  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge's 
Library  For  Sale 

This  library  is  a  collection  of  178  books  whose  contribu¬ 
tors  read  like  a  roll-call  of  famous  contemporaries,  and 
their  range  of  interest  is 


as  wide  as  life  itself. 
Whether  you  are  in  the 
mood  for  relaxation  or 
learning,  escape  or  scien¬ 
tific  discussion  —  or  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  open  a 
conversation,  or  indeed 
almost  any  conceivable 
topic,  you’ll  find  these 
books  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  informed, 
alert  opinion  on  current 
and  historical  subjects. 
Some  of  these  books  are 
out-of-print  and  cannot 
be  duplicated. 


PART  OF  CONTENTS 

Newspaper  Editing,  by  Hyde 
Twenty  years  of  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  by  Sara  L.  Williams 
History  of  Auxiliary  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Elmo  Scott 
Watson 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  by  Mrs. 
Fremont  Older 

History  of  the  New  York  Times, 
by  Davis 

Newspaper  Reporting  and  Correspond¬ 
ence,  by  Hyde 

Newspaper  Printing  and  Editing, 
by  Bleyer 

Newspaper  Worker,  by  McCarthy 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  by  Seitz 
America  Goes  to  Press,  by  Greene 
You  Can’t  Print  That,  by  Seldes 
The  Business  of  Writing,  by  Holiday 
and  Van  Rensselaer 
Modern  Newspaper,  by  Allen 
America’s  Capacity  to  Produce, 
by  Nourse  &  Associates 
Washington  Merry-go-round 
Behind  the  Front  Page,  by  Forrest 
On  Our  Way,  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
It’s  up  to  us,  by  James  P.  Warbury 
The  War  in  the  Air,  by  H.  G.  Wells 
Mobilizing  for  Chaos,  by  O.  W.  Riegel 


The  price? — well,  it’s  not  prohibitive  .  .  .  in  fact,  it’s  almost  a 
give-away.  If  interested,  communicate  with: 

Mrs.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge 

1307  Sixth  Ave.  (Apt.  3-F)  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Mass.  Press  Hears 
Optimistic 
Business  Report 

Boston,  Jan.  20 — Editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  annual  Round¬ 
up  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Boston  University,  here  Jan.  13  heard 
a  forecast  of  widespread  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  industry  and  a  prediction 
that  the  Nieman  Fellowships  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  might  well  lead  to 
“other  refresher  courses”  of  a  similar 
nature  in  more  American  universities. 
At  the  annual  roundup  dinner,  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  100  newspaper 
executives,  the  MPA  awarded  its 
plaques  of  distinction  to  24  dailies 
and  weeklies  for  the  past  year. 

Winners  of  the  dailies’  contest: 

General  excellence.  New  Bedford 
Standard  -  Times;  best  editorials, 
Brockton  Enterprise  and  Wakefield 
Item;  best  first  page,  Athol  Daily 
News,  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  and 
Greenfield  Recorder  -  Gazette;  best 
makeup,  Springfield  Daily  News  and 
Chelsea  Evening  Record;  best  locally 
produced  advertising,  Waltham  News- 
Tribune. 

Weekly  winners  were:  ' 

General  excellence,  Webster  Times, 
Dedham  Transcript  and  Watertoum 
Sun;  best  editorials,  Lexington  Min¬ 
ute  Man,  Wareham  Courier  and 
Stoneham  Independent;  best  first 
page,  Middleboro  Gazette,  Reading 
Chronicle  and  Hudson  News-Enter¬ 
prise;  best  makeup,  Belmont  Citizen, 
Needham  Times  and  Old  Colony  Me¬ 
morial;  best  locally  produced  adver¬ 
tising,  Brookline  Chronicle,  Walpole 
Times  and  West  Springfield  News. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  editorial  writer  of 
the  Boston  Globe  and  Curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation,  told  the  after¬ 
noon  session  that  Harvard,  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Foundation  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  “five-year  trial  of  the 
present  formula”  and  that  because  it 
was  working  successfully  at  that  uni¬ 
versity  might  be  the  “trail-blazer”  for 
similar  plans  in  other  colleges.  Lyons 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  who  have  generously  permitted 
valuable  staff  members  to  take  leaves 
of  absence  to  take  a  “sabbatical  year 
at  Harvard”;  and  to  other  leading 
journalists  who  had  given  their  valu¬ 
able  time  to  attend  Nieman  Dinners 
as  guest  sfteakers. 

Big  Buiiaess  Year 

Winslow  L.  Webber,  president.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Financial  Bureau,  forecast  the 
“best  business  year  in  U.  S.  history, 
regardless  of  war  or  peace,”  a  great 
boom  in  plastics,  an  increase  of  20% 
in  residential  building,  an  increase 
in  cost  of  living  “no  more  than  5%,” 
increases  in  wages  (“but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  let  labor  take  over  the 
traces”).  He  also  made  a  long-range 
prediction  that  industry  would  de¬ 
centralize  its  manufacturing  plants, 
thus  benefitting  many  smaller  com¬ 
munities  (and  newspapers)  now  only 
indirectly  affected  by  industry.  “Re¬ 
tail  trade  in  ’41  will  be  the  biggest  in 
years,  but  merchants  will  have  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  get  their  share,”  he  added. 

Walter  D.  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Brookline  Chronicle;  Eleanor  Elarly, 
author  and  former  Boston  newspaper 
woman;  Bernard  Esters,  publisher, 
Houlton  (Me.)  Pioneer;  and  Profes¬ 
sors  Max  R.  Grossman,  Larence  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  Charles  E.  Bellatty,  all 
of  Boston  University,  were  among  the 
Roundup  speakers.  W.  Fletcher 
Twombly,  Reading  Chronicle,  re¬ 
cently  re-elected  president  of  MPA, 
was  chairman  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  meetings. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  WHAT  RETAILERS  SPEND  FOR  ADS 

(Ratios  are  advertising  expenses  as  percentages  of  net  sales) 


-All 

TRADE  Co.vcExxs 

.^Peofitable  Cosceens--, 
Inter -Quartile 
Ranget 

Median  Lower  Upper 
Average  Limit  Limit 

All 

TRADE  CoNCEENS 

'-Peofitable  CoscEa.\s-> 
Inter-Quart  ile 
Ranget 

Median  Lower  Upper 
Average  Limit  Limit 

Fur  Stores  . 

2.5 

2.5 

0.2 

8.5 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products . 

0.9 

1.1 

0.1 

3.3 

Radios,  with  rejiairing . 

2.4 

2.0 

0.8 

5.4 

Hardware  and  Furniture . 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5 

1.2 

Musical  Instruments  . 

2.2 

1.6 

0.4 

5.6 

iiitts,  Novelties  and  Souvenirs.. 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5 

1.6 

2.1 

2.0 

1.1 

3.5 

0.9 

0.9 

0.5 

Shoe  Stores  . 

2.0 

1.9 

1.2 

2.9 

Stationery  . 

0.9 

1.0 

0.4 

1.4 

Drug  Stores  . 

1.9 

1.9 

0.4 

1.3 

Limited  Price  Variety  . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.4 

1.3 

Custom  Tailors  . 

1.6 

1.6 

0.1 

7.0 

Service  Stations  . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.3 

1.3 

Furniture  Stores  . 

1.6 

1.5 

0.8 

2.5 

Bakery  Shops  . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.1 

3.8 

Household  Appliances  . 

1.5 

1.2 

0.7 

2.3 

Coal  and  Other  Fuel . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

Furniture,  with  Undertaking _ 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

1.9 

Grocery  Stores  . 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

Men’s  (nothing  . 

1.5 

1.5 

0.9 

2.1 

Grocery  and  Meat  Stores . 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.9 

Florists  and  Nurseries . 

1.4 

1.5 

0.8 

2.4 

Hardware  and  Farm  Implement. 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.9 

Family  Clothing  . 

1.3 

1.3 

0.6 

2.0 

Motor  V’ehicles  . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.9 

Paint,  Wallpaper,  and  Class .... 

1.3 

1.2 

0.6 

1.8 

Restaurants,  Eating  Places  . 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

1.1 

Sporting  GoMs  . 

1.3 

1.4 

0.4 

4.3 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

1.4 

Haberdashery  . . . 

Women’s  keady*to  Wear  . 

1.2 

1.3 

0.8 

1.9 

Confectionery  . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.7 

1.2 

1.1 

0.6 

1.8 

Country  General  Stores  . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

Auto  Accessories  and  Parts . 

1.1 

1.2 

0.6 

1.7 

Lumber  and  Building  Materials.. 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

Dry  Goods,  General  Merchandise. 

1.1 

1.0 

0.4 

1.6 

Taverns  and  Bars  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

Monument  Concerns  . 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

1.8 

Farm  Implements  . 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

0.7 

Office-Equipment  and  Supply . 

1.1 

1.3 

0.7 

2.1 

Filling  Stations  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.7 

Book  Stores  . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.4 

1.7 

Meat  Markets  . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

Floor  Coverings  . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.1 

4.0 

(  igar  Stores  and  Stands  . 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

1.1 

House  Furnishings  . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

1.7 

Farmers’  Supply  Stores  . 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Millinery,  etc.. 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

1.7 

Groceries  with  Filling  Stations.. 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

*  l>irect  expenditures,  primarily  for  newspat>er  space  and  radio  time.  Labor  costs  are  excluded. 

t  When  the  advertising  expense  ratio  figures  of  all  the  profitable  concerns  are  ranked  in  order  from  highest  to  lowest  the  inter<iuartile  range 
consists  of  the  middle  half  of  the  figures,  between  the  one  which  is  one-quarter  of  the  way  down  the  list  (the  upper  limit)  and  the  figure 
which  is  three-quarters  of  the  way  down  the  list  (the  lower  limit).  The  median,  half-down  the  list,  is  the  midpoint  both  in  the  entire 
ranking  and  in  the  inter-quartile  range. 


How  retail  advertising  expenditures 
vary  with  sales  volume  and  size  of  city 
is  shown  in  a  survey  by  Walter  L. 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  director  of  surveys.  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  in  the  January  issue 
of  Dun’s  Review. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  large  re¬ 
tailer  commonly  spends  a  bigger  por¬ 
tion  of  sales  dollar  on  advertising  than 
the  small  retailer  and  that  the  store 
in  a  medium  size  town  is  likely  to  be 
a  more  liberal  spender  percentagewise 
than  a  similar  store  in  a  large  city  or 
small  town. 

FCC  Revokes 
Station  Licenses 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  23 — Charg¬ 
ing  a  deliberate  concealment  of  true 
station  ownership,  the  FCC  has  issued 
orders  revoking  the  licenses  of  Sta¬ 
tions  WTMC  and  WDLP,  in  Ocala  and 
Panama  City,  Florida,  respectively. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  in  both 
cases  the  actual  operator  is  John  H. 
Perry  of  New  York  and  Florida  who, 
according  to  the  FCC  announcement, 
is  the  owner  of  the  Panama  City 
News-  Herald,  the  Pensacola  News- 
Journal,  and  the  Jacksonville  Journal. 
The  inquiry  was  instituted  when  ap¬ 
plications  were  made  to  transfer  con¬ 
trol  of  these  stations  to  Perry  proper¬ 
ties.  Station  WTMC  is  licensed  to  the 
Ocala  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  of 
which  John  T.  Alsop,  Jr.,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  was  declared  to  be  the  principal 
owner.  Transfer  was  sought  to  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal  Co.  Station 
WDLP  is  licensed  to  the  Panama  City 
Broadcasting  Company  which  sought 
transfer  to  the  Bay  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal  Company 
which  publishes  the  Panama  City 
News-Herald. 

The  revocation  orders  allege  that  the 
real  party  in  interest  from  the  outset 
in  the  present  licensees  has  been 
Perry,  and  that  his  interest  in  the  li¬ 
censees  has  been  deliberately  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  Communications 
Commission. 

INDIANA  AP'  MEETS 

“Many  American  newspa{>ermen 
abroad  are  in  greater  jeojardy  and 
under  more  hardship  than  the  soldiers 
themselves,”  Byron  Price,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  AP,  said  in  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  AP  in  Indianapolis.  He 
praised  the  correspondents  in  Europe 
and  said  they  are  “writing  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  American  journal- 


The  latter,  which  Mr.  Mitchell  views 
as  the  more  important  finding,  points 
to  an  unfilled  need  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tailer  advertising,  he  feels. 

He  notes,  also,  that  these  findings 
cannot  make  a  crack  advertising  man 
out  of  every  retailer,  nor  provide  him 
with  equally  effective  advertising  me¬ 
dia  in  all  sizes  of  towns.  Neither  can 
the  survey  ratios  serve  as  rules  of 
thumb  by  which  each  retailer  may  set 
up  his  advertising  budget  without 
further  thought.  i 

The  purpose  of  the  survey\is  to  pro- 

ism.”  First  exhibit  ever  held  for 
Indiana  newspaper  photographers  was 
a  part  of  the  meeting  and  attracted 
256  prints.  James  R.  Benham,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Terre  Haute  Star,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Paul  R. 
Bausman,  publisher,  Washington 
Herald. 


NEW  CITY  EDITOR 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Jan.  20 — Neil  Shaw, 
city  editor  of  the  Register  for  the  last 
four  years  has  resigned  to  join  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Neil  Stanley,  who  has  been 
with  the  Register  for  the  last  15  years, 
succeeds  Shaw  on  the  city  desk.  Jack 
Hanna,  business  manager  of  the 
Register  has  been  transferred  to 
Pampa,  Tex.,  as  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  News  there.  Stuart  John¬ 
son  of  the  Register  advertising  de¬ 
partment  also  has  been  transferred  to 
Pampa.  The  Pampa  Daily  News  is 
owned  and  published  by  R.  C.  and 
C.  H.  Hoiles,  publishers  of  the  Register. 
C.  H.  Hoiles  will  take  over  Hanna’s 
duties  as  business  manager  of  the 
Register  for  the  present. 


lOHN  T.  CALKINS 

John  Thiers  Calkins,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  since  1923,  died  Jan.  22.  He 
started  newspapering  in  the  press  and 
mailing  rooms  of  the  Elmira  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  1905.  Except  for  a  brief  period 
he  had  served  with  the  Gannett  news¬ 
paper.  He  would  have  been  52  years 
old  on  Jan.  26. 


JOHN  C.  DRAPER 

John  C.  Draper,  44,  feature  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  died  in  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Suffem, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  16.  He  had  been  with  the 
Sun  since  1925  and  previous  to  that 
was  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


vide  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
managers  of  advertising  media  with  a 
groundwork  for  the  planning  of  better 
advertising  help  to  retail  store  ope¬ 
rators. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  survey  represents  the 
experience  of  small  imd  medium  size 
stores  only.  Operating  statements 
were  supplied  by  more  than  13,000  re¬ 
tailers. 

A  table  showing  expenditures  in  re¬ 
lation  to  sales  of  dealers  trading  in 
immediate  consumption  and  durable 
goods  lines  is  shown  above. 

Ex-Communist  Heads 
Phila.  Guild 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  21— Arthur  Rior- 
dan,  who  admitted  in  a  stormy  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  that  he  was  once  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia-Camden  Newspaper  Guild. 

Mr.  Riordan,  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  de¬ 
feated  John  H.  Fleet,  desk  assistant, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  and 
Maurice  F.  X.  Donohue,  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Balloting  took  place  Jan.  19  and  20 
in  the  Guild  offices  in  Philadelphia 
and  Camden. 

A  few  days  before  the  election,  Mr. 
Riordan  was  unopposed  for  the  ofBce, 
but  because  of  the  Communist 
charges  which  split  the  local  into  bit¬ 
ter  factions,  Mr.  Fleet  and  Mr.  Dono¬ 
hue  were  nominated  by  special  peti¬ 
tions. 

The  vote,  according  to  the  Guild 
office,  was  Riordan,  520;  Fleet,  135; 
and  Donohue,  73.  Approximately  half 
of  the  total  Guild  membership  cast 
their  ballots.  Six  vice-presidents 
were  also  chosen. 


NAVY  PHOTO  BAN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  23 — A  com¬ 
mercial  plant  having  naval  contracts 
would  be  considered  a  naval  station 
and  taking  of  unauthorized  photo¬ 
graphs  of  “any  part”  of  such  a  facility 
would  be  punishable  by  one  year’s 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $1,000, 
under  a  proposed  bill  sent  to  Congress 
by  Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox.  Ex¬ 
isting  laws  against  photographs  of 
naval  plant  and  equipment  are  not 
rigid  enough  to  protect  the  defense. 
Secretary  Knox  said,  because  intent 
to  injure  the  United  States  must  be 
established  before  conviction  may  be 
had. 
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Arbitration  Board 
Rules  Union  Can't 
Require  Records 

The  International  Arbitration  Board 
has  sustained  the  previous  local  award 
in  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  local  pressmen’s  union 
ippeal.  In  a  decision  written  by 
Chairman  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  the  board  allowed  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  30  cents  per  day,  established 
a  night  differential  of  30  cents  above 
the  day  rate,  and  held  that  under 
the  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment  procedure,  employers  are  not 
required  to  submit  their  financial  rec¬ 
ords  to  an  arbitration  board  unless 
they  have  made  a  specific  defense  of 
inability  to  pay  any  award  rendered. 

The  decision  was  also  signed  by  S. 
B.  Marks,  John  J.  Heelan  and  E.  W. 
Adams,  representing  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union,  and  by  Eugene  MacKinnon, 
chairman;  J.  W.  Harm,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  John  W.  Park,  Chicago 
Tribune,  representing  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee.  Harvey  J. 
Kelly  represented  the  San  Francisco 
publishers  and  Henry  P.  Melnikow 
represented  the  local  union. 

The  wage  award  of  the  local  board 
had  been  appealed  by  both  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  union.  In  the  ap¬ 
peal,  the  publishers  asked  that  no 
increase  be  granted  and  that  no  dif¬ 
ferential  be  established.  The  union 
sought  the  local  award  to  be  revised 
so  that  the  full  extent  of  the  union 
demand,  an  increase  of  $1.35  a  day 
and  a  60  cent  higher  differential  for 
night  workers,  be  granted. 

Chief  among  the  important  points 
emphasized  by  the  international 
bowd  were  the  following: 

(1)  Under  arbitration  procedure,  a  union 
cannot  require  an  employer  to  produce  books 
of  accounting  unless  the  employer  has  entered 
a  specific  plea  of  inability  to  pay  any  award 
rendered;  (2)  The  international  board  is  not 
intended  to  try  cases  over  and  to  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the  local  arbitration 
board;  and  the  appellant  has  the  burden  to 
prove  from  the  record  that  some  other  out¬ 
come  might  rationally  or  even  preferably 
have  been  reached,  thus  justifying  a  modi¬ 
fication;  (3)  While  it  is  generally  true  in 
arbitration  that  the  date  of  the  last  contract 
should  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  for  con¬ 
sidering  what  has  happened  since,  it  is  true 
that  parties  may  sometimes  feel  compelled  to 
accept  terms  whose  justice  they  dispute,  and 
there  may  be  justification  in  going  beyond 
the  last  settlement  for  facts  meriting  con¬ 
sideration;  (4)  The  international  board  refers 
to  an  elaborate  line  of  proof  offered  by  the 
onion  on  the  basis  of  so-called  weighted 
aterages  as  “an  attempted  demonstration  of 
the  relatively  low  wage  scales,”  stating  inas- 
nmeh  as  San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  among 
11  largest  cities  in  hourly  day  rates  of 
innseymen  web  pressmen  “other  statistics 
doigneil  to  build  a  case  for  an  increase  on 
•he  basis  of  weighted  averages  do  not  carry 
snch  persuasiveness.” 

■ 

Will  Hoys  Denies 
Wheeler's  Charge 

In  a  letter  last  week  to  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  who  has 
'inrged  that  the  motion  picture  in- 
ilustry  is  “carrying  on  a  violent 
Pit^ganda  campaign  intending  to  in- 
“te  the  American  people  to  the  point 
•Iiere  they  will  become  involved  in 
far,”  Will  H.  Hays,  “czar”  of  the  in- 
toistry,  categorically  denied  the 
"merit  of  such  charges.” 

“Let  me  assure  you  that  the  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders  of  the  American 
^tion  picture  industry  recognize 
I  tolly  the  heavy  and  continuing  re- 
Jonsibility  before  public  opinion, 
•nich  every  medium  of  expression 
®nst  bear  today,”  Mr.  Hays  wrote. 
Mr.  Hays’  answer  was  to  a  letter 


Senator  Wheeler  sent  Jan.  13  to  Para¬ 
mount  News  asking  when  it  would 
carry  his  answer  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  most  recent  fireside  chat.  The 
Senator  is  the  leader  of  a  bloc  op¬ 
posed  to  President  Roosevelt’s  lease- 
lend  plan  of  aiding  Great  Britain. 

The  Senator  said  he  was  “fast  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  remedy  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.”  Mr.  Hays  analyzed  the 
three  classes  of  films  appearing  on 
the  nation’s  theatrical  screens  during 
1940  to  point  out  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  “propaganda”  charges  against 
motion  pictures. 

■ 

Anti-Communists 
Win  in  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  20 — Victory  for 
the  anti-Communist  faction  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  was  claimed 
at  the  recent  annual  election,  with 
seven  of  the  eight  offices  going  to  their 
slate.  Two  of  the  six  delegates  to  the 
CIO  council  also  were  on  the  anti-ism 
slate,  and  two  of  the  remaining  four 
elected  are  acceptable  to  them. 

Ted  Le  Berthon,  Los  Angeles  News 
columnist,  unopposed,  was  elected 
president.  Others  elected  on  the  anti- 
ism  slate  are  James  Francis  Crow, 
vice  -  president,  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News;  George  E.  Hutchinson,  secre¬ 
tary;  Douglas  D.  White,  treasurer;  J.  E. 
Lanphear,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  Paul 
Ennisman  and  John  Oldham,  door¬ 
keepers,  all  from  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press.  The  opposition  slate  placed  only 
Lynn  Hammontree,  of  the  News,  as 
financial  secretary. 

Keenest  fight  of  the  campaign  was 
for  secretary,  with  Le  Berthon  stating 
in  a  speech  the  night  of  the  election 
that  he  would  resign  immediately  if 
John  Cohee,  Hutchinson’s  opponent, 
were  elected.  Hutchinson  received  218 
votes  to  Cohee’s  204. 

Delegates  elected  to  the  CIO  council 
are  Philip  M.  Connelly,  international 
vice-president  of  the  ANG;  Jack 
Thompson  and  W.  W.  Ferguson  of  the 
News;  Hutchinson,  Dick  Washburn 
of  the  Herald  and  Express,  and  Lan¬ 
phear  Washburn  the  retiring  president 
of  the  LANG,  and  Hutchinson  were 
the  anti-ism  candidates. 

Lanphear,  elected  sergeant-at-arms, 
was  chairman  of  the  Guild  American 
Committee,  which  led  the  anti-Com¬ 
munist  fight. 

More  than  400  ballots  were  cast, 
twice  the  number  of  previous  elections, 
it  was  announced. 

TEXAS  AP  MEETS 

San  Antonio,  Jan.  20 — The  Texas 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
Association  closed  its  annual  meeting 
here  today  after  re-electing  James  R. 
Record,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  as 
president  and  Allan  Merriam,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  as  secretary.  Dallas 
was  chosen  for  the  next  meeting. 
Appointment  of  a  legislative  vigilance 
committee  was  authorized  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Record  said  that  Walter  R. 
Humphrey,  Temple  Telegram,  would 
be  its  chairman.  The  group  adopted 
resolutions  commending  Frank  H. 
King,  Dallas,  chief  of  the  Texas  AP 
bureau,  and  his  staff  for  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  past  year.  King  re¬ 
ported  in  detail.  Most  of  the  second 
day’s  sessions  centered  around  prob¬ 
lems  of  single-wire  points. 

DARMSTADER  RESIGNS 

Arthur  G.  Darmstader,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Mirror  for 
the  last  two  years  and  for  15  years 
previously  was  with  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sales  and  executive 
capacities,  is  resigning  from  the  Mir¬ 


ror  effective  Feb.  28,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  this  week.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  visit  California  for  a  brief  va¬ 
cation,  but  has  made  no  statement  re¬ 
garding  his  future  plans.  Mr.  Darm¬ 
stader  formerly  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  American  and 
the  Detroit  Times,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

MRS.  KATE  P.  HEBARD 

Mrs.  Kate  P.  Hebard,  president  of 
the  Oregonian  Publishing  company, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  L. 
Pittock,  who  established  the  Portland 
Oregonian  as  a  daily,  died  Jan.  19  in 
Portland  following  a  heart  attack.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Lockwood  Hebard  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1914.  Mrs. 
Hebard  was  elected  president  of  the 
Oregonian  in  February,  1939,  when 
a  20-year  trust  established  in  his  will 
by  Mr.  Pittock  expired  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  was  taken  over  by 
heirs  of  Mr.  Pittock  and  Harvey  W. 
Scott,  who  was  associated  with  him 
for  many  years  as  editor. 

OLIVER  HOLDEN  ILL 

Oliver  Holden  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  recovering  from  an  emer¬ 
gency  appendectomy  at  Polyclinic 
Hospital,  New  York.  He  probably 
will  not  be  able  to  return  to  his  post 
on  the  Times  for  several  weeks. 
Holden’s  duties  in  the  American  Press 
Society  have  been  turned  over  to  Tom 
Yutz,  182  West  4th  Street,  New  York. 

AP  GROUPS  MEET 

The  California  -  Nevada  regional 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
held  Jan.  19  at  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Frank  Good¬ 
man,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided.  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  Tribune,  addressed  the 
meeting. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

By  owners,  daily  newspaper,  southern  city, 
pop.,  10,000;  rich,  agriculture,  oil,  coun¬ 
ty  seat,  exclusive  field,  down  payment 
$20,000  cash.  Box  2231,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Evening  daily,  population  15,000;  circulation 
6.100.  Price  $122,000.00;  $36,000.00 

cash. 

Evening  daily,  population  11.000;  cir¬ 
culation  2,000.  $25,000.00;  $7,000.00 

cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Brokers.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Ezclnsive  Afternoon  Daily  in  county  seat 
of  one  of  California’s  richest  sections. 
Price  $150,000  with  thirty  per  cent  down 
and  balance  on  installment  contract  basis. 
Full  information  to  buyer  that  can  qual¬ 
ify.  M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. _ 

Four  Weeklies;  three  plants;  near  San  Fram 
cisco;  $7,500  down;  balance  $10,000  each. 
A.  W.  Stype.s,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

N.  Y.,  good  town.  Profitable.  No  real  estate. 
$10,500.  Terms. 

N.  Y.,  plant  and  4  papers.  Dairy  region. 
Total  price  $5,250,  half  cash. 

N.  Y.,  substantial  paper,  nice  plant,  pros¬ 
perous  field.  $20,000  down. 

N.  Y.,  unique  community,  price  $7,000;  less 
for  all  cash. 

Mass..  2  papers  and  plant.  $12,000  or 
$16,500  with  building.  $5,000  down. 

N.  J.,  close  to  New  York  City.  Price  $5,000, 
$1,500  down. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CO. 

70  Pine  St.  New  York 

Printing — Newspapers 

Rotary  Printing.  Newspapers,  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Low  prices.  Berger,  105  West 
101st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ACademy 
2-4641. 


Help  Wanted 


District  Manager  with  car.  Experienced  in 
boy  promotion.  Pennsylvania  morning 
paper.  State  starting  salary  expected 
and  other  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
2325.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  District  Circulation  Man  Want- 
ed,  with  car,  to  supervise  and  work  with 
boys  for  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Give  references.  Box  2363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Syndicate  Salesman  wanted. 
Write,  giving  full  details.  Box  2362,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Manager  for  wholesale  news  agency  of  news¬ 
papers  in  city  of  13,000.  Magazine  experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  essential.  Box  2354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involvino  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 

Clrcalatiei  ProMotleii 


PUBLICITY  WOMAN 

for  large  hotel  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Must  have  real 
experience  in  creative  pub¬ 
licity  work  and  newspaper 
background.  Explain  writ¬ 
ing  abilities  and  other  qual¬ 
ifications  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  will  be  treated  in 
confidence.  Reply  :  Box 
2365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


’ipUon 

30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Mawavopor  Irebar* 

Capable  handling,  buying  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


CO., 


Nawspapars  Wantad 

Will  purchase  part  or  whole  Interest  sound 
weekly,  daily  after  year’s  exploratory 
employment.  See  advertisement  under 
“Situations  Wanted  —  Administrative,” 
Box  2215,  key  words,  “Newspaperman 
with  16  years.” 


Retouch  Artist  —  Young,  sober,  aggressive 
man,  with  airbrush,  layout  and  general 
newspaper  art  room  experience.  Job  per¬ 
manent;  midwest  paper;  write  Box  2332, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Silaatioas  Wanted 

Administrative 

Business  or  General  Manager  —  medium¬ 
sized  daily  References  unexcelled. 
Astounding  record.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Consideration  deeply  appreciated. 
Box  2235,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

Editor  or  Managing  Editor— ’21  years  in 
news,  advertising,  promotion  positions  on 
large  dailies.  Owned  weekly.  Manager 
auto  association.  College  graduate ;  Pro¬ 
testant,  married.  Sunday  editor  now. 

_ Box  2 189.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seventeen  years  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  salary-bonus  assign¬ 
ment  to  build  publication  still  re¬ 
taining  its  good  name,  or  where  old 
age  desires  to  retire  but  willing  to 
let  an  efficient  profit  producing 
merchandise  manager  and  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  cooperative  personal¬ 
ity  rejuvenate  business  both  inside 
and  out.  Now  employed  $6,500.00 
straight  salary. 

Box  2340 _ Editor  &  Publisher. 

General  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher 
Unusually  thorough  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Record  for  increasing  linage; 
economical  operation;  profits.  Reliable 
references.  Desires  location  with  con¬ 
genial  publisher  daily  7.000  to  50,000 
circulation.  Box  2314,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER! 


Situations  Wanted 

Administrative  (Coat'd) 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 


Newspaper  Nxecutive  —  capable  Business  Excellent  bacfcgronnd  advertising)  newsps' 


Manager  and  Editor,  age  41,  married.  pcr,  merchandising.  Facile  writer.  Ideas! 

Salary  desired  $100.00  weekly.  Write  Management  ability.  Marvelous  "girl 

Box  2175,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Friday.’’  Box  2329,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Newspaperman  with  16  years’  unusually  HE  SMILES 

sound  all-round  experience  every  phase  AT  TOUGH  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER’S  JOB 


Sales,  Circulation,  Editorial,  Merchan-  Seasoned  by  13  years’  tough  classified  sell¬ 


dising,  Promotion  departments  of  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies  wants  constructive  job, 
with  responsibility,  on  sound  weekly  or 
daily  WITH  or  WITHOUT  opportunity 
to  purchase  part  or  whole  interest  after 
trial,  exploratory  year  of  employment. 
Financial  reference  on  request.  Age  38, 
married,  college,  employed.  Box  2215, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Young  Lady,  brown-eyed  brunette  Secretary- 
Stenographer;  familiar  office  routine.  Ten 
years’  experience  in  NYC  area.  Box 
2192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situotious  Wautud 
Advartisinf 

A  most  unusual  ad  appeared  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  January  eighteenth,  titled. 
‘‘W’OULD  A  10'^,  GAIN  IN  WANT-ADS 


Situations  Wanted 

Circnlation  (Cont’d) 


Circulation  Manager.  Good  record  on  two 
well-known  eastern  newspapers.  Morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  experience. 
Familiar  with  all  details.  Go  anywhere 
for  position  as  manager,  assistant  or  de¬ 
partmental  executive.  Age  47.  Good 
health.  References,  of  course.  Box 
2318,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


ing  with  splendid  5  year  record  as  man-  2318,  Editor  A  ‘'ublisher. 

ager  on  fourth  place  Chicago  Metropoli-  - TI -  I  !  T, 

tan  paper.  A  sound  builder.  No  magic  Circulation  Manager.  Increased  net  paid 
wands.  Hard  worker.  Never  gives  up.  over  thirty-one  per  cent  last  2%  years. 


wands.  Hard  worker.  Never  gives  up. 
37  years  old.  married.  2  children.  Fine 
personality.  Best  references.  Seeks 
position  as  classified  mgr.  fair  sised  city 
or  larger.  Box  2222,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Eighteen  years’  experience  all  phases 
maintenance  and  promotion.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Desire  larger  field.  Best  refer¬ 
ences  present  and  past  employers.  Box 
2355,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


‘‘Let  ‘The  Record  Speak’’ — twenty  years’  - Z—T — T - ZT - T"? - 

noteworthy  achievement  as  Advertising  Country,  Suburban  Circulator,  seventeen 


Manager  and  Promotion  Manager  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper:  Assistant  Publicity 
Director  W’orld’s  Fair;  Co-owner  and 
Publisher  magazine.  Christian.  43.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  2232.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltuatloRf  Waufad 

CircuUliou 


years’  experience,  metropolitan  paper. 
Excellent  record.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituotioM  Wautad 

Editorial  (Gint’d) 


ABILITY  AND  EXPERIENCE  i 

Newspaperman — 13  years  small  towns,  }<(,' 
York,  Europe — ;can  st^  into  that  vseaner 
on  your  editorial  staff  and  do  effectiva 
original  work  reporting,  rewriting, 
up,  etc.  Working  now  in  blind  slier 

Box  2221,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Able,  accurate,  alert  newspapermanr~l7' 
years  editorial  depeartments,  metropoli- 
tan  and  small  dailies.  Prefer  PsciSc 
coast.  Employed.  Box  2238,  Editor  i 

Publisher. _ _ 

Able  Alert  Reporter-Desk  Man,  thorougkiy 
experienced  newsman.  34;  married;  good 
background.  Knows  sports  and  qualified 
as  staff  writer  or  desk.  Also,  intensive  ex¬ 
perience  on  general  assignments  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  responsibility  on  editori^ 
desk.  Handle  anything  on  editorial  side 

Box  2110,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ' 

Accurate,  Terse  Newswrlter:  city,  aporu, 
features  and  copy  desk;  24.  Thoaaa 
Johnson,  Box  1842,  Reno,  Nevada. 


‘‘W^OULD  A  10%  GAIN  IN  W’ANT-ADS  - 

23^15.^^Did°yVu  mTss^iu"  Adv""*^**''  ATTENTION!  SMALL  SOUTHERN  DAILY! 

Advertising-Classified  or  Display  Man  Live  wire  Circulation  Manager,  entire  back- 
Unmarried,  thirteen  years  experience,  sell-  ground  100%  perfect.  Developed  hard- 

^8  uusiness.  Box  2275,  Editor  A  hitting  carrier-sales,  agency,  motor  route 

Publisher. _ organizations.  Employed.  Experienced  all 

ADVERTISING  E^CUTIVE  phases.  Box  2345,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Five  years  head  advertising  art  depart-  - 

ment.  The  Chicago  TRIBUNE,  "Ten  years  Circulation  Manager:  A  young  American, 
manager  sales  service  department.  The  Successful  record.  Circulation  and  Good- 

Chicago  Daily  NEWS.  Sales  ideas — ^pro-  ^>11  Builder.  ’Thoroughly  trained  and 

motion — layouts — copy.  Seeks  agency  experienced  for  14  years  in  all  phases  of 

connection  or  national  manufacturer.  promotion  and  management.  Builder  of 

Box  2274,  Editor  A  Publisher.  local  features  and  circulation  revenue. 


If  you  have  circulation  problems  that  have  features  and  copy  desk;  24.  Thomu 

you  stumped,  I  am  the  man  you  are  Johnson,  Box  1842,  Reno,  Nevada. _ 

looking  for.  Twelve  years’  experience  in  Editorial  Cartoonist  or  art  director 

all  phases  of  ctwulation.  Married,  sober,  ^2  years’  experience.  10  years  on  one 

will  go  anywhere  Salary  seconda^.  metropolitan  daily.  Cartoons  reprinted 

Would  prefer  small  daily  where  results  nationally  and  internationally.  Ref™ 

are  appreciated.  Box  2258,  Editor  A  33  married,  one  child.  Box 

Publisher.  2223,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Live  wire  Circiilntion  Manner,  mtire  back-  ur.  Publisher  or  Circulation  Manager 
ground  100%  perfect.  Developed  hard*  „  #  .  I  ♦ 

hitting  carrier-sales,  agency,  motor  route  Have  you  a  position  for  an  experienced  lyr- 


Advertislng  Manager,  now  employed,  who  Expert  in  carrier  promotion,  economic 

has  completed  over  72  conseentive  management,  and  original  ideas.  Will 

months  of  linage  and  revenue  gains  on  reveal  sources  of  circnlation  and  revenue 

second  and  third  papers  faced  with  every  being  used.  Prefer  second 

known  kind  of  competition,  seeks  con-  P«per.  Will  go  anywhere.  Now  ot- 

nection  with  some  exacting  owner  or  ployed.  Box  2320,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

publisher  who  demands  RESULTS  in  Z]  TT]  u  TTT  I  ' 

place  of  well-phrased  alibis.  One  who  JSo' 


organizations.  Employed.  Experienced  all  culation  man,  qualified  and  able  to  handle 

phases.  Box  2345,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ““F  circulation  problem,  specialized  in 

_  home  delivery,  build  circulation  economi- 

rculation  Manager:  A  young  American.  cally,  clean  record  sober  best  of  refer 

Successful  record.  CSrculation  and  Good-  encesl  Box  2199,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

^cal  features  and  circulation  revenue.  Sunday.  Age  36.  married.  Desire 

Expert  in  carrier  promotion,  eeon^ie  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me- 

management,  and  original  ideas.  Will  dinm-siied  publication.  Salary  secondary, 

reveal  sources  of  circulation  and  revenue  Inquiry  prbperly  respected.  Box  2198, 

not  now  being  used.  Prefer  second  Editor  A  Publisher. 

paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Now  etn-  _ _ 

ployed.  Box  2320,  Editor  A  Publisher,  ona  of  the  South’s  best  known  circulation 


Alert  Reporter,  three  years'  experiente. 
Rewrite,  features,  editorials,  thoroi|t 
research.  Seeks  Job,  small  eastern  dailj. 
Box  2201,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Any  publisher  In  mountain  or  range  ststM 
looking  for  reporter,  write  me  I  Eut- 
emer,  29,  six  years'  legman  on  500,000 
daily;  good  general  background,  strsii 
on  sports,  courts,  finance.  Student  of 
U.  S.  Western  history.  Box  2226,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


and  Sunday.  Age  36.  married.  Desire  “  ~  r  T  Z.  ZT  Z  7~ 

CM  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me-  Capable  Reporter,  rewrite  man.  cop^es^r, 
dinro-sized  publication.  Salary  secondary.  news  ^  analyst,  ®®**°*‘'*^ 

Inquiry  properly  respected.  Box  2198*  years  experience  on  metropoliUn 
Editor  A  Publisher.  national  publications;  age  24,  Mutet'i 


wants  action  instead  of  words — one  who 
knows  that  a  well-trained  staff  makes 
their  own  breaks,  and  do  not  recognise 
the  standard  stereotyped  reasons  for  not 
securing  business.  I  sell  and  I  manage, 
and  make  others  want  to  sell.  Facts 
speak  for  themselves  I  Have  the  finest  Z 
references  from  outstanding  newspaper  “ 
men,  I  would  like  a  connection  where 
the  competition  is  keen — and  the  need 
for  increased  revenue  is  great — large 
and  small.  Prefer  low  salary — percentage 
on  increase — salary  and  bonus— or  will 
operate  on  commission.  Box  2317,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

AdvwtiMBg  ManMW— DlapUy,  OluMfled. 
Twelve  yeM  best  experience.  Desire  to 
connect  with  Eastern  daily.  Proven  ex¬ 
ecutive,  exceptional  record  past,  present 
position.  Age  80,  married.  Box  2808, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Advertlaing-SalMmaii,  copywriter,  manager; 
twenty-one  years'  experience  cities  under 
lOO.OOO,  5  states  North  and  South;  42, 
family;  present  position  twelve  years. 
Salary,  bonns  and  future.  Box  2280, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Advertising  Saleemam — display  or  classified. 
College  training  in  copy  and  layouts ;  how¬ 
ever,  limited  newspaper  experience.  Free 
to  go  anywhere.  Box  2361,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman  —  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  printing.  Age 
88;  free  to  travel.  Box  2211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Haleeman-Manager.  Married, 
experienced,  sober.  Excellent  Record. 
Seeks  position  with  future.  Box  2210, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman — trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence,  well-qualified,  desires  position 
with  active  publication.  Box  2195,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Available:  One  of  newspaperdom’s  best  $55 
a  week  space  salesmen.  Age  34.  Write 
Box  2177,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


Classified  Maniwer,  18  years’  experience.  3 
years  with  Basil  Smith.  Seeking  news- 

faper  connection.  Box  2220,  Editor  A 
nblisher. 


Copywriter.  eye-filUng  brunette,  Columbia 
M.A.,  three  years'  copywriting  experi¬ 
ence.  Wide  background  China.  Japan, 
Russia.  Clicking  ideas  and  personality. 
New_  York  area  preferred — newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  or  national  advertiser. 
Box  2324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Man  —  35,  married,  thoroughly 
trained,  art  ability  to  make  excellent  lay¬ 
outs,  good  salesman.  Experienced  in  ra¬ 
dio  advertising.  Speak  several  languages, 
two  years  college.  Best  of  references. 
Employed.  Box  2262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Man — twenty-five  years  old :  single ; 
draft  exempt.  University  graduate  in 
advertising.  Four  years’  with  combina¬ 
tion  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  paper 
in  city  of  150,000.  ’Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales,  copy  and  layout.  Highest 
references.  Now  employed,  desires  change. 
Box  2358,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ten  years  Advertising  Manager  daily  metro¬ 
politan  area;  also,  small  newspapers.  A-1 
salesman;  know  N.  Y.  national.  Daily, 
weekly  field.  Exceptional  record  business 
building.  Box  2358,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


papers  including  HEARST,  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD.  ’Two  snccessful  years  present 
65,000  paper,  desire  change.  Evening, 
morning  and  Sunday  experience.  Good 
record.  References.  Box  2305,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circnlation  Manager.  Expert  home  delivery 
organising  and  carrier  promotion.  Many 
years  experience.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Outstanding  ability.  Plenty  ini¬ 
tiative.  Hard  worker.  Modem  methods. 
Reliable.  Box  2264,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


One  of  the  South’s  best  known  circulation 
managers  available.  Have  enviable  rec¬ 
ord — ^will  make  some  publisher  valuable 
man.  Box  2239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRi  Wonted 

Editorial 


PUBLISHERS 

Compare  these  figures  -  -  1 

Circulation  manager,  seeking  new 
connection,  submits  four  year  record 
in  highly  competitive  field. 
Circulation  Revenue  1936  $217,182.00 
Circulation  Expense  1936  151,004.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1937  $235,498.00 
Circulation  Expense  193'7  148,980.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1938  $261,194.00 
Circulation  Expense  1938  161,543.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1939  $258,333.00 
Circulation  Expense  1939  147,836.00 


One  year  enjoyed  11,000  gain  on 
A.B.C.  Andit  report,  largest  gain  of 
any  paper  in  state.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  references  on  request. 
Box  2350,  Editor  A  Publisher 


A  PERSONAL  BCESSAGE 

The  nation  is  preparing  to  meet 
some  grim  eventuality.  Yet,  Mr. 

Editor,  are  you  preparing  to  meet  < 

the  desires  of  your  readers! 

Until  that  time  the  people  today 
would  rather  read  events  fnll  of 
life  and  spirit  rather  than  the 
sickening  reports  of  ghastly 
bombings.  Give  ’em  sports  I  .  .  . 

And  more  sports  I 

There  is  a  greater  wealth  of  sports 
news  now  with  the  establishment 
of  training  camps.  ’These  sport¬ 
ing  events  are  chock  full  of  human 
interest — an  interest  that  is  dear 
to  you  and  your  readers.  Publish¬ 
ing  same  will  boost  not  only  the 
circulation  of  the  sports  pages  but 
also  the  advertising  rates.  Be 
practical  and  satisfy  your  readers’ 
desires. 

I  am  25,  single,  college,  and  not 
worried  about  the  draft.  I  have 
been  writing  sports  for  7  years 
and  am  now  editor  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  sports  monthly.  The  All- 
American  Athlete.  However,  I  feel 
that  when  you  hire  me  yon  will  not 
only  gain  an  employee  to  satisfy 
your  needs  but  also  add  prestige 
and  national  popularity  to  your 
pages. 

IX  2200  Editor  A  Publisher 


news  analyst,  editorial  assistant;  tv( 
years’  experience  on  metropolitan  uj 
national  publications;  age  24,  Msttet'i 
degree  in  English.  Box  2188,  Editor  I 

Publisher. _ 

City,  Managing  Editor,  87,  college,  dail; 
25-100,000.  Seventeen  years'  experienM 
reporter  (metropolitan)  copy  desk,  (ity, 
managing  editor.  Consider  geod  weeUy, 
Best  references.  Box  2229,  Editor  k 

Publisher.  _ 

City  Editor  on  daily  in  town  of  30.000. 
years  reportorial  experience ;  three  jtv 
on  present  paper.  Age  26;  two  yesn 
college.  Order  No.  2,900  on  Board  vil 
3,300  registrants.  Take  either  desk  ■ 
reporter’s  job.  Box  2356,  Editor  A  Ps 

lisher, _ _ I 

Competent,  sharp  reporter;  capable  editisL 
and  rewriting  copy.  Daily,  weekly  si 
where  in  States.  Sober,  ambitions;  e 
lege,  24.  To  marry  soon.  Start  imme  |l 
ately,  interview  appreciated.  Rtp  I 
typist.  Box  2191.  Editor  A  Publitker. 
Copyceader — experienced,  well  infor&cJ 
32,  able  reporter,  feature  writer,  rewrit) 
make-up;  covered  sports  metropoliti; 
dailies;  city  editor  town  110,000.  Bit 

2208,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Covered  sports,  general  assignments  if 
years,  Iowa  daily.  College  trainiiy  s 
Journalism,  25,  married.  Kinderisrta 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Economic  is 

stability  depressing  as  - .  Appn 

ciate  anything,  anywhere,  anytime  (iio»l 
Box  2219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cub  Beportar,  21,  knows  shorthand,  in 
ing;  two  years*  college;  6  ft.  1  is.,  Bl 
pounds;  parents  newspaper  people.  (| 
anywhere.  Box  2306,  Editor  A  Pnbliski' 


Circulation  Manager  of  Not  0-NE 

Bui  TWO  Newspapers 


Thomas  Morena.  47.  new  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  The  Linden  (N.  J.) 
OBSERVER  and  The  Union  (N.  J.) 
REGISTER. 


That’s  the  kind  of  a  job  we 
found  for  Thomas  Morena, 
circulation  man.  He  writes: 

/  am  enjoying  weekly  eireu- 
lotion  immeneely  and  believe  it 
a  very  good  Held. 

Circulation  men  are  being 
constantly  placed  with  dailies 
and  weeklies  through  the  clas¬ 
sified  columns  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 

The  Personnel  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


If  Yot  S««k 

A  JOB 

la  Any  sf  Thest  FMdt 
Admlnittratlvs  Manaftmtirt 
AdTSTtisim  Mechanical 
Ckculitioa  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utllla  Them  Ssrvki 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  settinf  fortk 
your  qualifications  and  wnd  it  te  H 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  ti 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  F« 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  aessir 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Mm 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registratim 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  n- 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  KJJ 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedw 
makes  your  record  available  to  iM 
publishers  and  executives  calling  oPj' 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depav 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  «l» 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidesn 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12d)0  Thursday,  noon.  . 

Eft  PPERSONNEL  SERVICE! 

1700  Time*  Bldg.  N.  Y.  ( 
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SltaatloRs  Waatad 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Edltor-Bepoitor — news  or  desk,  make-up; 
tge  31,  married,  alert;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  writer  live  dailies,  radio  news  serv¬ 
ice.  Experience:  All  city  beats,  legis¬ 
lature.  features,  editorials,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  city,  Sunday  desks.  Military 
coverage  home,  abroad  wins  War  De¬ 
partment  and  French  War  Office  approval. 
Exceptional  references.  Consider  any 
position.  Box  2217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  Or  Any 
Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  and 
concise;  fine  command  of  English;  rewrite 
and  editing  experience;  widely  traveled; 
well-educated;  cultural  background;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field. 
Now  employed,  but  available  immediately. 
Box  2202.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  or  Publicity — young  lady,  college 
graduate.  Experience  in  book  publishing, 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Human  Interest,  cub  reporter-camera  man, 
33,  former  teacher  of  English.  Four 
Editors  like  his  copy.  Lucid,  entertain¬ 
ing,  forceful,  versatile.  Story-telling 
photos  in  four  dailies.  Married,  draft 
exempt.  “Good  goods  I"  For  brochure 
wire  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service  or  reply 
Box  2207,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  ot-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  — And  Save 

New  Eqmpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publislung  Field 


Junior  Amusements  Editor,  Writer,  Critic.  Ltaotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 

"Name”  By-line.  Hollywood  experience.  machinists.  Lncqualled  values.  Large 

Unorthodox  critical  style.  Box  2277,  stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn- 

over.  Kverythinz  for  the  pomnnaincy 


Compaalag  Koow  Eqalpaian*  For  Sal#  Pp.„  &  Stapaotypa  Eqalpmaat  For  Sal. 


Best  in  Used  Presses 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Magaslne,  editorial,  advertising  assistant. 


verything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237  ^  large  assortment  of  high-speed  used  unit 


Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Versatile  young  woman,  college  graduate.  Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypes 
22.  Experience  in  fashion  copy,  book  re¬ 
views  and  feature  stories.  Box  2264,  Edi-  See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

tor  ft  Publisher. 

225  Varick  Street 


Newsable  Working  General  Assignment,  _ _ ; - r-. - - 

Rewrite,  Deskman,  28.  married;  at  it  late  models;  Linotypes, 

nine  years,  last  four  bij:  midwest  daily;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 

fast,  sure,  concise.  Features  pull.  Box  Automatics. 

2288.  Editor  &  Publisher.  and 

Jefferson  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


publicity,  advertising  copywriting,  free  Newspaper.  Magazine  or  Publicity  berth  Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines  motors 
lance  writing.  Employed.  New  York  sought  by  college  man.  33.  married,  with  escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 

City  or  Metropolitan  Area.  Box  2205,  eight  years’  wide  range  of  experience  in  Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces- 

EvjiA..-.  a.  Ann  niit  nf  pnilnriAl  fihnnQ  •  RPAsnnpn  ^ _  _  _  (  '  ■.  ^  \  ^ 


Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial  Cartoonist — six  years’  assistant 
cartoonist  and  staff  artist  60,000  daily. 
Prepeared  to  establish  complete  art  de- 
partment.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
aiporienced  all-aronnd  newsman,  etUtor, 
university,  desires  permanent  position 
publicity.  Box  2228.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Experienced  Editor,  all  desks,  make-up, 
rewrite,  desires  place  good  daily  result 
sale  his  own  weekly.  Experience  small 
cities  to  Metropolitan  desks.  Oan  make 


and  out  of  editorial  shops;  sea.«oned. 
adaptable,  conscientious.  Know  typog¬ 
raphy.  makeup,  production  ;»now  employed 
as  publicity  director  in  midwest,  but 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


type  presses  for  newspapers  and  job 
shops.  Such  buys  as: 

Two  octuples  with  steel  cylinders  and 
roller  bearings.  Modern  unit  type  in  both 
cases.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

6-Unit  straight  -  pattern  heavy  duty 
press  with  2  double  high-speed  folders 
and  4  combination  black  and  universal 
color  comic  couples. 

These  presses  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
Write  Department  E, 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


series.  W  e  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


910  E.  138th  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Not  a  star,  but  a  handy  man  around  any  -pn- 

city  room  for  reporting,  copyreading  and  “UOtype  machines, 

rewrite.  Trained  in  all  beats  and  copy 


on  county-seat  daily.  College,  29.  Now 
employed,  desire  change  for  better.  Box 
2230.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


three  (3)  number  fives  and  one  number 
fourteen;  also,  one  (1)  sixteen-page  Hoe 
press.  Inquire  Bethlehem  GLOBE-TIMES. 
Bethlehem,  Penna. 


cities  to  juetruyuiitttu  uca&«  v/ou  ONE  LOOK  EQUAIfS  1,000  W ORDS, 

vour  paper  sparkle.  Box  2268,  Editor  the  Chinese  say,  and  I  double  the  oriental  Machaaical  Eqalpmaat  Waatad 

A  Publi^er  circulation  key.  I  fire  speedgraphic  and  - - - — - - 

paint  word-pictures  with  sparkling  re-  _  Newspaper  Equipment  Bongbt  or  Sold 


Experienced  reporter,  rewrite,  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  Job.  Six  years' 
experience  on  leading  Eastern  daily,  also 
several  months  technical  writing.  Oradn- 


- - - —  PHOTOGRAPHER 

ate  of  Columbia  University  «hool  ot  employed  daily — 100,000  Cirenlation. 

- - 1 —  Not  25  Married.  Car,  have  equipment- 

ideas.  Prefer  South  bat  interested  any 
proposition.  References.  Box  2321, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Journalism.  Now  employed.  Not  inb- 
ject  to  draft.  Box  2204.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Experienced  Reporter-rewrite,  or  copy  man 
deairea  any  editorial  opening;  27,  mar¬ 
ried.  college.  Write  Box  2100,  Editor  ft 
I^blisher.  _ 

Experieneod  reporter,  sporto  writer,  80. 
married,  college  nadnate,  wants  transfer 
to  newspaper  desk  or  beat,  pnblicity  posi¬ 
tion.  Mierenees.  Box  2225,  Editor  ft 
^blisher.  _ _ 

General  nowapaper  exporlenee,  reporting, 
rewrite,  art,  desk  man.  Anywhere. 
Reasonable  aalary.  Box  2227,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 

General  Reporter,  rewrite  experience.  Ex¬ 
perienced  drama  critic.  Age  24,  married. 
Metropolitan  area  preferred.  Box  2295, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


suit*.  Only  25,  but  broad  news  and  Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico  Los  Angeles 

general  background.  YOU  can  use  me. _ '  " 

Write  Box  2209.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  "7 - ; - - 

Photo-Engrgvinq  Equipment  Fop  Sola 

Photo-enegraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St, 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago.  Ill. 


Photographer,  age  26,  AP  and  small-town 
daily  experienee — fonr  yean  in  all;  desire 
to  locate  on  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Own  equipment  nnd  ear.  Box  2193,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Pnblliher. _ 

Photographer  with  imagination  wants 
change  to  more  progressive  daily.  4 
yean*  all-round  staff  newspix  experienee. 
Young,  single,  college  graduate,  reliable, 
drsftproof.  Will  consider  one-year  job. 
Box  2206.  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

Photographer-Beporter.  Broad  experience. 
Best  references.  Colleice  graduate.  Mar¬ 
ried,  age  36.  Go  to  city  of  any  sise — 
anywhere.  Box  2360,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EDITORIAL 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Streeet 


For  Sale:  Goss  Five  Unit  Press,  80-psge 
capacity  with  color  cylinder  and  reven- 
ible  unit;  will  produce  black  and  three 
colon  on  all  ontside  pages.  23  9/16  inch 
cutoff,  balloon  formers,  antomatic  tension 
controls,  100  HP  motor,  Cutler-Hammer 
drive.  Price  $22,500.00.  NEWS-FREE 
PRESS.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Stereo  equipment  15"  diameter.  Water  cooled 
mold,  Hoe.  Also,  trimmer,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  Good  condition — 220  v.  60  c. 
motors,  $575,  and  freight  or  any  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Wood  Typ*  For  Sal* 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
1  company  American  Wood  Tyie  Slanufacturing  Co. 

New  liork  City  270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Situations  Wanted 

_ Editorial  (Gini’d) _ 

Versatile,  experienced  reporter.  Age  26. 
B.A. — Rewrites,  sports,  editorials  en  New 
Vork,  Pennsylvania  nenvspapera.  Now 
employed,  bnt  available  imme^ately.  Box 
2107,  Editor  ft  ^blisher, _ 

Weekly  Editor  two  years,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  four  years,  journalism  graduate, 
employed,  wants  permanent  position 
editing  daily  or  large  weekly.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  2309,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Meckanical  (Cont’d) 

Mechanical  Snperintendent  —  Pressroom 
Foreman;  newspaper,  commercial  and 
high-grade  color  work  experience;  owned 
and  operated  own  plant.  Box  2352,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — 32  yeara'  ex¬ 
perience,  15  executive,  18-mschine  plant. 
Guarantee  production,  efficiency.  Birntyl- 
ing.  Union,  office  representative.  Box 
2185,  Editor  ft  Pnbliiher. 


‘Good  Editorial  Judgment” — ao  my  Edi 

tor  laid.  One  of  my  atoriee  brought  a  Exprlenced  editorial  writer,  years  of  soeiol- 

$500  cheek  to  the  Evening  Post  cam-  ogical  reporting,  head  of  pnblic  relations  _ _ 

paigning  for  old  conplea.  I  turn  to  department;  lecturer  hundreds  civic,  busi-  Who  will  rescue  University  Journalism  — 55 — tt.. iw.r.it^ — " — 77: 

your  column  first  wrote  a  reader.  A  ness,  professional  groups;  in  Europe  in  graduate  from  sales  promotion  depart-  man,  28,  University  gradnate,  10 

i  -  - ._i.  i_  .j!. — i.i.  .s.ii.  ««i.  'I-.;  p  u.ro  u  01  ,1,  - ,  „  ycars’  newspaper  composing  room  ex¬ 

perienee,  trained  in  production  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning,  wishes  position  as 


ue,  lively  style  in  editorials,  daily  col¬ 
umn,  special,  feature  articles,  interviews, 
reviews.  Thoronghly  experienced  in  edit¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  make-up  and  every  branch 
of  newspaper  and  magaslne  editorial 
work.  I  know  what  appeals  to  women 
readers  and  (men,  too).  Now  employed. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2200,  Editor 
ft  PnblUher. 


LONDON 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
NEW  YORK 

This  red-haired  young  Englishman, 
23,  educated  at  Charterhouse — old¬ 
est  among  England’s  “first  five” 
schools — for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  at  work  building  another 
background  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  commercial  word-monger. 
He  knows  and  has  written  bril¬ 
liant  copy  on  three  continents. 

In  turn  he  has  worked: — 

On  the  selling  side  of  the  British 
American  Tobacco  Company — 

As  a  reporter  and  later  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Midland  News  Editor  on  the 
staff  of  the  DAILY  MIRROR,  Bri¬ 
tain’s  largest  circulating  and  most 
Americanised  tabloid  daily — 

As  a  copy  writer  on  the  creative 
staff  of  CRAWFORDS  —  leading 
London  advertising  agency — 

As  a  staff  writer  with  an  American 
newspaper  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — 

He  is  now  — has  been  for  over  a 
year — in  New  York,  editing  a  na¬ 
tionally  circulated  msgaiine;  get¬ 
ting  Ajnerica  into  his  blood — pre¬ 
paring  for  that  big  Job  towards 
which  this  ad.  is  directed.  He 
wants  to  work  for  an  advertising 
agency,  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  advertising  department 
of  national  advertiser.  If  YOU 
nave  an  opening — he  would  do  a 
damn  fine  job  for  YOU. 

BOX  2359,  EDITOR  ft  FUBUSHEB 


1938  to  study  Germany-Itsly ;  specialist 
on  U.  S.  community  life,  “Main  Street” 
reactions. 


Employed.  Age  40.  No  “ism”  illusions; 
sane,  tolerant,  even  happy  I 

Want;  Public  Relations  connection.  Or, 
staff  or  daily,  small  investment  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Or,  confidential  secretary.  Or, 
what’s  your  suggestion! 


Box  2364 


Editor  ft  Pnblisher 


ment  of  printing  company)  Generous 
reward  of  intelligent  work  for  editorial 
or  publicity  opportunity,  anywhere. 
Three  years  on  daily  and  trade  papers. 
Have  done  reporting,  reviewing,  desk 
work,  circulation  promotion.  Address  SI 
Leighton  Avenne,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

(Apt.  1-A). _ 

Woman  Reporter  with  15  years’  experience 
on  general  news  coverage,  feature  writing, 
society  reporting  and  editing.  Have 
been  on  photographic  assignments  dnr- 


assistant  to  mechanical  snperintendent  or 
production  manager  of  metropolitan 
daily.  Free  to  travel.  Union.  Box 
2307,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitnatlont  Wantad 

PnUicity 


Proof-Reading,  copy-reading  and  rewrite 
work.  College  graduate,  with  experienee 
in  newspaiier  office,  also  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  large  commercial  organisa¬ 
tion.  Fast,  acenrate  worker.  Box  2212, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ing  last  year.  Started  as  cub  reporter  Pnblici»; — advertising  or  alUed  work.  Ago 


ont  of  high  school,  now  highest  paid 
newspaper  woman  in  state.  Want  still 
better  job.  Box  2304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Writer,  28,  now  free  lancing;  articles, 
features,  comics,  photo-series;  desire  staff 
writer’s  berth,  anywhere.  Box  2224, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Reporter.  28  two  yeara*  detk.  news,  aports  Young  Man  with  famUy,  with  proven  ex- 
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coverage  for  two  siseable  dailies.  Want 
reporting,  sporta.  publicity  position  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Box  2196,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter,  26,  B.A. — New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dailies  two  years.  Rewrites,  edi¬ 
torials.  Available  immediately — go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2331,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

B«TOrt«r,  age  23,  recent  graduate  Colombia 
School  of  .lonrnalism,  seeks  start  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  2303,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 

Reporter,  desk  man.  Seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  including  press  associations.  Mar¬ 
ried,  27.  Best  references.  Box  2349, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Editor — Fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in  draft. 
Box  2005,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Reporter,  with  more  than  layman’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fine  arts  (Oriental  or  European), 
literature,  or  Wall  Street.  Twenty-six 
years  old,  Seotch-Irish,  Protestant.  Gradu¬ 
ated  com  lande  at  Colgate  University. 


perience  as  editor-manager  in  small  daily 
and  weekly  field;  snccessful  editorial 
campaigns  on  civic  and  government  in 
five  years  as  editor;  available  soon;  wel¬ 
come  opportunity  to  disenss  fully.  Box 
2330,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanttd 

Meciianical 

COMBINATION  PRESSBIAN-STEREO- 
TYPER 

Now  employed,  desires  change.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Foreman.  Experienced  fifteen 
years  on  Duplex  Tubular  Presses.  Effi¬ 
cient;  reliable.  Excellent  references.  Box 

2335,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman — Now  employed, 
desire  change  south,  middlewest,  south¬ 
west;  references  to  character,  competency, 
prodnetion.  No  cost  to  giving  interview. 

Box  2213,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman — with  ability  to 
get  100%  prodnetion  from  each  printer, 
same  percentage  in  economical  operation. 
A  Guarantee  I  Box  2351,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Experienee  with  upstate  New  York  paper.  Composing  Room  Foraauii-Plant  Snporln- 
Looking  for  general  reporting  job  near  tendent  seeba  change.  Daily-commercial. 
New  York  City.  Box  2346,  Editor  ft  Thoronghly  expeneneed  and  cnpable. 
ItobliBher.  Box  2178,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


25.  Five  years’  training  and  experience 
in  institutional  publicity  and  promotion. 
AP  reporter.  University  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  jonmslism. 
Employed.  Outstanding  references.  Box 

2218,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Publicity;  Promotion.  Experienced  pub¬ 
licity  woman;  age  28;  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  important  national  and  metro¬ 
politan  organizations.  Wide  background 
in  educational  and  commercial  publicity, 
including  publication,  movie  and  radio 
production,  newspaper  writing,  and  “con¬ 
tact”  work.  Employed.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  start  $65-$75,  depending 
on  position.  Box  2216,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraisod 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

110  MaOlaaft  Avo.  Naw  York 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


THIS  HAS  been  one  of  those  weeks  in 

which  events  pile  up  like  drifted 
snow.  The  big  red  Year  Book  was 
put  to  bed  on  Thurs- 

Will  Small  day.  That’s  a  job 
Town  Papers  keeps  several 

people  busy  for  eigh- 
Survive?  teen  hours  each  on 
four  or  five  days. 
With  that  in  the  works,  we  also  under¬ 
took  the  delivery  of  little  speeches  be¬ 
fore  newspaper  groups  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Lansing, 
Mich. — a  schedule  which  leaves  preci¬ 
ous  little  time  for  cerebration.  For  all 
of  those  reasons,  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  Herbert  D.  Brauff.  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News,  for 
submitting  a  piece  that  dovetails  nicely 
with  some  recent  remarks  in  this  cor¬ 
ner,  on  “Will  the  Small  Town  Paper 
Survive.” 

Mr.  Brauff  has  been  a  publisher  for 
ten  years  or  so  in  Vandergrift.  Before 
that  he  had  a  pretty  broad  experience, 
largely  on  the  editorial  side  of  large 
and  small  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Vandergrift  is  a  city  of  a  bit  more 
than  10,000  population  within  city  lim¬ 
its — one  of  that  great  cluster  of  small 
towns  that  encircle  Pittsburgh.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  them  manage  to  support  a 
local  daily  newspaper,  despite  the 
proximity  of  the  Pittsburgh  papers. 
Most  of  these  newspapers  carry  a 
larger  volume  of  advertising  than  pa¬ 
pers  serving  similar  cities  in  the  West 
and  South,  probably  because  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  Pennsylvania  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  has  run  for  years  to  large 
volume  and  a  fairly  low  line  or  inch 
rate.  Until  recent  years,  they  have 
been  fairly  cosy  newspaper  operations, 
making  no  fortune  for  their  owners, 
but  providing  decent  salaries  and 
wages,  regular  employment,  and,  as  a 
rule,  one  of  the  largest  payrolls  along 
Main  Street.  Today,  circumstances  are 
not  so  comfortable  for  these  publica¬ 
tions,  for  reasons  that  our  contributor 
ably  sets  forth  below. 

Mr.  Brauff  has  the  floor: 

Most  small  newspapers,  to  remain  in 
business,  must  cut  corners.  That  ap¬ 
plies  almost  without  exception  where 
the  dollar  volume  is  less  than  $300,000 
a  year. 

A  few  employes  have  two  jobs.  In 
such  economies  lies  the  hope  of  the 
publisher.  It  enables  him  to  depart¬ 
mentalize  as  he  should,  and  it  equips 
him  to  give  a  little  of  the  service  to  his 
readers  and  advertisers  that  the  bigger 
newspapers  pride  themselves  in  and 
that  the  little  publisher  could  not 
otherwise  afford. 

On  some  smaller  newspapers  the 
sports  editor  helps  with  delivery.  That 
is,  at  so  much  per  mile,  he  uses  his 
car  to  carry  papers  to  the  outlying 
newsboys.  On  another,  a  compositor 
solicits  and  services  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  And  on  still  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  lone  reporter  may  operate  the 
press. 

For  all  of  which,  of  course,  those 
employes  receive  extra  pay.  In  the 
past  it  has  always  proved  profitable 
both  to  the  employe  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  because  it  has  permitted  one  to 
increase  his  earnings  and  the  other  to 
hold  down  his  costs.  In  that  way  many 
a  small  newspaper  has  managed  not 
only  to  keep  going,  but  to  have  some¬ 
thing  left  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  first  real  blow  to  that  ‘‘some¬ 
thing  left”  was  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  hire  another  medium -priced 
man — an  expense  which  he  could  not 
afford.  On  the  newspaper  doing  $50,- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

000  a  year,  it  ran  around  $800.  On 
the  newspaper  doing  $250,000  a  year, 
it  aggregated  $5,000.  It  was  not  more 
than  the  publisher  could  bear,  but  it 
meant  a  dip  of  some  size  into  profits. 

In  what  other  quarter  could  a  pub¬ 
lisher  retrench  to  that  extent?  His 
newsprint  costs  for  the  last  few  years 
have  been  moving  upward;  his  wire 
and  feature  costs  have  exhibited  the 
same  trend.  With  his  other  charges 
definitely  fixed,  he  involuntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  a  reduction  of  his  profits 
equal  to  the  total  of  his  security  tax. 
His  principal  hope  was  that  no  more 
would  be  added. 

The  Wage  &  Hour  Act,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  interfered  only  a  little.  Many  of 
the  afternoon  newspapers  worked  44- 
hour  shifts,  and  for  the  first  year  con¬ 
tinued  as  they  had  in  the  past.  The 
minimum  wage  requirement  bothered 
only  a  few,  for  most  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  were  paying  more  than  3C 
cents  an  hour. 

A  year  later,  however,  when  the  42- 
hour  law  went  into  effect,  a  different 
situation  arose.  Most  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  forced  adjustments  by 
partly  curtailing  service.  That  is, 
where  the  linotype  operators  had 
previously  worked  five  shifts  of  eight 
hours  and  one  shift  of  four,  they  were 
cut  to  four  shifts  of  hours,  one  of 
7  and  one  of  4.  In  a  four-machine 
plant,  it  meant  the  taking  out  of  some 
two  columns  of  type  daily,  but  hardly 
enough  to  draw  serious  complaints 
from  the  readers. 

*  *  * 

BUT,  IN  1940,  when  the  40-hour  week 

became  the  law,  a  different  situa¬ 
tion  came  into  being.  Most  of  the 
smaller  newspapers 
Effect  of  were  loath  to  drop 

Wage-Hour  Saturday  edi¬ 

tions;  they  feared  the 

Legislation  consequences.  And  so 
new  adjustments 
were  required  which  meant  lessening 
still  further  the  amount  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial  the  publisher  could  give  and 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  service  he 
could  perform  in  his  community. 

It  meant,  moreover,  the  elimination 
of  many  of  the  two-job  arrangements 
that  had  grown  up  in  almost  all  of  the 
smaller  plants.  For  with  less  money 
actually  in  the  till,  principally  because 
of  the  drop  in  national  advertising,  the 
publisher  was  hard  pressed.  Would 
he  dip  farther  into  what  little  profits 
remained,  or  would  he  curtail  more 
the  service  to  this  reader? 

Unless  I  am  wrong,  not  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  solved  that  problem. 
They  are  still  groping  in  the  hope  that 
some  relief  will  be  forthcoming  fiom 
the  Wage  &  Hour  administrators  be¬ 
fore  a  fixed  policy  for  the  future  is 
adopted.  The  outcome,  if  it  is  against 
the  publishers,  will  not  mean  death 
for  many  of  the  smaller  newspapers; 
but  it  does  indicate  a  trend  that  is 
likely  to  prove  disastrous  if  more  re¬ 
strictions  are  imposed. 

Before  the  advent  of  these  laws  the 
newspaper  I  run  averaged  $60,000  a 
year.  It  had,  then  as  now,  16  em¬ 
ployes.  Except  for  a  printer  and  a 
pressman,  all  of  these  employes  were 
reared  in  the  town  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  produced.  They  have  always 
received  better  than  the  prevailing 
wage  rate,  based  on  community  aver¬ 
ages. 

Of  those  16,  four  are  in  the  news 
room,  six  are  in  the  composing  room, 
five  are  in  the  business  office  and  one 
serves  as  a  pressman.  It  is  plain  that 


“swing”  men  are  out  of  the  question. 
For  where  could  a  man  be  found  who 
could  be  an  editor  on  Monday,  a  lino¬ 
type  operator  on  Tuesday,  a  pressman 
on  Wednesday,  a  circulation  execu¬ 
tive  on  Thursday  and  an  advertising 
solicitor  on  Friday? 

In  such  circumstances,  what  is  the 
small  newspaper  to  do  but  pay  over¬ 
time,  an  item  that  has  wrecked  more 
newspapers  than  any  other?  What 
protective  steps  can  it  take  that  will 
permit,  on  the  one  hand,  compliance 
with  the  laws,  and.  on  the  other,  con¬ 
tinued  service  to  its  community? 

*  •  * 

ON  THIS  newspaper  the  annual  pay¬ 
roll  has«hovered  somewhere  around 
$23,000.  The  security  tax  has  totaled 
$920  a  year.  Of  that 

Tax  Levied  $690  represents  un- 

Detpite  employment  insur¬ 

ance,  despite  the  fact 
Steady  Work  that  the  newspaper 

has  laid  off  only  one 
man  in  the  last  nine  years.  Practically 
speaking,  then,  every  employe  has 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  he  or  she  could  look  forward  to 
52  weeks’  work  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

That  $920  could  not  be  absorbed 
elsewhere.  It  had  to  come  out  of 
profits.  In  short,  then,  the  newspaper 
took  the  “licking.”  It  had  no  other 
course.  Advertising  rates,  it  felt,  were 
all  that  the  advertisers  coilld  afford 
and  circulation  collections  ran  about 
in  keeping  with  other  newspapers  of 
its  size. 

Between  the  advent  of  the  new  laws 
and  the  present,  however,  a  new  med¬ 
ium  has  emerged.  Radio  has  taken 
much  of  what  is  known  as  national 
business  that  formerly  appeared  in 
newspapers.  Before  its  coming,  this 
newspaper  averaged  some  $11,000  a 
vear  from  that  source.  In  more  recent 
years  that  has  been  cut  some  40  per 
cent,  reducing  that  revenue  by  $4,100. 
That,  too,  has  had  to  come  from  profits, 
because  again  the  publisher  found  no 
way  of  absorbing  it  otherwise. 

That  change  alone  has  cut  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  a  newspaper  doing  some  $60,- 
000  a  year  to  some  $56,000  a  year,  and 
it  carries  an  extra  burden  of  some 
$920  a  year  in  costs,  by  virtue  of  se¬ 
curity  taxes,  over  which  it  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  Profits  which  normally  ran  20 
per  cent,  then,  have  been  cut  down  to 
where  they  run  $7,000,  or  some  13  per 
cent. 

And  that  was  before  the  era  of  the 
Wage  &  Hour  Act.  Since  its  advent 
the  remaining  profits  have  been 
threatened  further.  How  far  can  they 
subside  before  the  newspaper  is  in 
danger?  That  is  the  perturbing  ques¬ 
tion  most  publishers  face.  Can  they 
survive  more  onslaughts,  or  will  they, 
too,  be  compelled  to  retrench,  first  to 
five  days  a  week,  later  to  four  and 
so  on? 

Only  one  more  blow  is  needed  to 
affect  them  seriously.  That  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  present  carrier  system 
whereby  delivery  boys  put  papers  in 
the  homes  for  something  like  a  half 
a  cent  a  copy.  If  those  costs  are 
doubled,  as  they  well  may  be  if  a  small 
but  growing  group  in  Washington  has 
its  way,  the  last  of  the  profits  can  well 
disappear,  forcing  what  was  once  con¬ 
sidered  a  reasonably  successful  small 
town  institution — and  that  is  how  most 
of  the  publishers  have  viewed  their 
establishments — out  of  existence. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  small 
town  publishers  have  patiently  delayed 


Where  the 
Heme  Town 
Paper  Shines 


the  decision  regarding  Saturday  pub¬ 
lication.  If  the  service  must  be  cur¬ 
tailed  to  the  reader,  will  that  reader 
form  a  liking  for  the  near-by  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  which,  because  of 
good  roads,  can  appear  in  the  small 
town  almost  at  the  same  time  the  local 
newspaper  does?  And  as  the  publish¬ 
er’s  circulation  drops,  necessarily  lead¬ 
ing  to  losses  in  advertising,  can  he 
maintain  his  prestige  in  the  face  of 
falling  revenues? 

*  •  • 

MOST  OF  THEISE  smaller  newspapers, 

proportionately,  are  doing  a  better 
job  than  their  metropolitan  competi¬ 
tors.  They  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  council  and 
school  board  meet¬ 
ings  in  their  districts 
and  they  raise  ques¬ 
tions  whenever  small 
items  that  seem  irregular  appear.  They 
are  contributing  a  great  deal  toward 
the  maintenance  of  democratic  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  impossible  in  the  larger 
communities  because  of  the  impersonal 
nature  of  the  large  newspaper’s  ser¬ 
vice. 

If  these  little  newspapers  are  driven 
out,  what  will  become  of  democratic 
institutions  in  the  small  towns?  Will 
they,  too,  go  as  similar  institutions 
have  in  the  larger  centers  and  become 
breeding  places  for  machine  politics? 

As  Arthur  Robb,  editor  of  ^itor  & 
Publisher,  has  emphasized  in  a  recent 
address,  none  of  the  employes  on  the 
small  town  newspapers  were  over¬ 
worked  before  the  advent  of  these  new 
laws 

That  is  true  in  a  measure  with  the 
social  editor.  She  holds  her  job  be¬ 
cause  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Is 
she  to  be  denied  the  invitations  she 
normally  receives  because  she  is  an 
employe  of  a  small  town  newspaper 
and  therefore  cannot  work  beyond  her 
eight-hour  period? 

And  no  mechanical  employe  knows 
what  a  sweatshop  looks  like.  Apart 
from  the  operators  who  on  this  news¬ 
paper  have  always  worked  at  least 
seven  of  the  eight  hours  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  job,  the  composi¬ 
tors  and  pressman  have  enjoyed  what 
many  in  the  plant  are  prone  to  call  a 
holiday.  It  is  true  they  put  in  longer 
hours  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  on  the  other  four, 
except  of  course  for  work  days  pre¬ 
ceding  pay  days,  they  spend  half  their 
time  joking  with  each  other.  Not  one, 
I  am  confident  in  saying,  would  ever 
confess  to  being  overworked,  if  the 
birthday  and  special  editions  whidi 
are  a  part  of  the  small  town  news¬ 
papers  every  five  years  or  so  are 
ignored. 

In  most  small  newspapers  the  em¬ 
ployes  resemble  a  large  family.  They 
fight  each  other  as  family  members 
do.  They  help  each  other  when  neces¬ 
sary  and  their  one  and  only  desire  is 
to  get  the  paper  out  promptly  eadi 
afternoon.  Clock-watching  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  indulged  in.  These  em¬ 
ployes  go  to  ball  games  when  they 
want  to,  if  some  other  member  of  the 
staff  will  agree  to  do  their  work,  they 
enjoy  vacations  with  pay  and,  on  this 
newspaper,  they  have  always  been 
compensated  for  time  lost  throu^ 
illness. 

Will  these  newspapers,  because  of 
restrictive  laws,  because  of  measurei 
designed  to  eliminate  sweatshops,  be 
forced  out.  Or  will  exceptions  be 
made  in  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
newspapers  are  assets  to  their  com¬ 
munities  and  are,  in  the  opinions  of 
many,  a  great  contributing  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  democracy? 

Uncle  Sam  has  their  destiny  in  his 
hands.  How  will  he  use  it?  Is  it  muA 
wonder  the  small  publishers  face  the 
future  apprehensively? 


